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JUNE, 1877. 


CITY AND BOROUG 


DISCUSSIONS AND 

HE Superintendents of Schools in the sev- 

eral cities and boroughs of the State met, 
pursuant to a circular issued from the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, on Tuesday, April 
24th, in the office of the State Superintendent 
at Harrisburg, and the session was called to 
order at 2:30 p. m. 

Dr. Wickersham remarked that this was the 
first meeting of these officers as a distinct body, 
certain practical inconveniences having pre- 
vented their being assembled hitherto; but they 
had now been called together to discuss ques- 
tions pertaining especially to their work, and it 
was hoped that great good would result from 
comparison of views and experiences. There 
are special reasons for choosing the present time 
for this meeting, as old questions are being re- 
vived in new forms, some of them arising from 
the general depression of business, which, of 
course, increases the difficulty of keeping our 
schools in a prosperous condition. It seems 
that we are now to have a period of rowing up 
stream, against the current, and it is wisdom to 
make preparation for it. In several places at- 
tacks are being made upon the high schools; 
elsewhere the same spirit will be manifested in 
attempts to discourage the building and equip- 
ping of school-houses, and reducing the salary 
of teachers; altogether there is no doubt that, 
during the next five years, those who have the 
management of educational affairs will pass 
through more than one struggle to keep the 
ground already gained: so we have come to- 
gether for mutual encouragement and enlight- 
enment. He hoped the time wotld be so spent 
as to produce the best practical results, and in 
conclusion referred the organization and pro- 
gramme of exercises to the members themselves. 


DECISIONS : 





GH SUPERINTENDENTS IN COUNCIL, 


BUSINESS MEETING. 


were then chosen 


The following officers 
P. Wickersham. 


unanimously: President, Dr. J. 
Vice Presidents, B. F. Patterson, Pottsville; J. 
K. Gotwals, Norristown; H.S. Jones, Erie; M. 
Gantz, New Castle. Secretary, W. H. Shelly, 
York. 

A Business Committee, to whom questions 
for discussion, resolutions, etc., should be 
ferred for presentation in proper form to the 
body, was then appointed, as follows: Messrs. 
Geo. J. Luckey, Pittsburgh; R. K. Buehrle, Al- 
lentown: and D. S. Keith, Altoona. 

It was agreed that from a half-hour to an hour 
at the opening of each session should be devoted 
to the asking and answering of practical ques- 
tions concerning school law, etc., and that ex- 
ercise was declared to be now in order. 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 

Mr. J. K. Gotwals, Norristown: In the local 
histories of education to be compiled for the 
Department, is it expected that the names of all 
teachers and directors since 1834 shall be in- 
cluded? 

The Chair: That would be impracticable; 
but the names of persons who have rendered 
extended or distinguished services might be 
given with propriety. 


EXAMINATION OF PUPILS. 


Mr. M. Gantz, New Castle: In the examina- 
tion of teachers, if the examining officer has 
himself been the preceptor of the applicant, and 
is thoroughly familiar with his scholastic ac- 
quirements, and has also had opportunity of 
judging his qualifications for teaching, can he 
grant such applicant a certificate without the 
regular examination ? 
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Mr. B. F. Patterson, Pottsville: The law for- 
bids that. 

Mr. H. S. Jones, Erie: Those are the very 
pupils we should be mest anxious to examine, 
and obtain 4 record that would disarm unfriendly 
criticism, 

Mr. J. E. Hawker, Hyde Park: We should be 
more particular with our own pupils than with 
others, that there can be no ground for a sus- 
picion of favoritism. 

Mr. D. S. Burns, Harrisburg: The law says 
that no provisional certificate shall be re-issued 
without examination. 

Mr. Samuel Transeau, Williamsport: But sup- 
pose the applicant has taught under your eye 
for years, and you know him to be one of your 
best teachers: what then? 

The Chair: We must remember that the 
Superintendent is not the only person to be sat- 
isfied ;—the Directors and the public have a 
right to know the qualifications of teachers; and 
it could only lead to trouble if any special cases 
were exempted from examination. Therefore, 
it would be best, even in the absence of legal 
requirement, that all alike should pass the ex- 
amination. It would be very unwise for the 
Superintendent to take his personal knowledge 
of the parties as a basis; the public should be 
fully satisfied of his fairness and impartiality. 
The law, then, in forbidding the renewal of cer- 
tificates without examination, while it may work 
some hardship in exceptional cases, is good in 
its general effect. Of course, in cities where the 
supervision is closer, there seems less need for 
this provision than in the country. 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 

The President also remarked in further re- 
sponse to questions concerning the preparation 
of the required sketches of educational history, 
that the Department was much gratified at the 
zeal with which Superintendents had entered 
upon the work of collecting the facts of their 
local history, and at the interest which the effort 
had already excited in the public mind. He 
believed that when this work was completed, we 
should have the best history of education in any 
state of the Union, and that the next annual Re- 
port would be the most interesting document 
of the kind ever published in this country. The 
limit of space to be occupied by a county had 
been fixed at twelve pages of the Report; but 
those who can prepare more extended sketches 
are encouraged to do so for local publication, 
from which they can condense for the official 
report. He was very glad this work had been 
undertaken. 

GRADING AND COURSES OF STUDY. 

The Business Committee presented as the first 
topic for discussion, ‘Grading of Schools and 
Courses of Study.”’ 

Mr. Geo. J. Luckey: This is a very important 
question, to cities especially, where branch after 
branch has been added to the course, until it 
has become so extensive—so far as the number 
of subjects is concerned—that the education 
given is inferior to that of the old course, as re- 








gards fitting pupils for the practical business 
of life. If there is time, let the course be ex- 
tended ad /ibitum; but, under existing circum- 
stances, the school privileges of children of the 
poor and middle class are confined to a few 
years, and it is our duty so to shape courses of 
study as to give in these years the best practi- 
cal preparation for the life which most of these 
pupils have before them. What are the essen- 
tials? Good reading, good writing, a fair knowl- 
edge of business arithmetic, and ability to write 
a good letter. These should be taught to all; 
and let the work be complete and thorough, so 
that we may give something useful to the many 
who cannot remain long enough to receive more, 
and who should not be compelled, as is often 
the case, to begin so many studies that they 
leave school without being proficient in any- 
thing. It is not right to require all to lay the 
foundation of a higher course which the great 
majority can never reach. We should provide 
facilities for all who can take advantage of them 
to go to the very top of the ladder; but justice 
to those who cannot go thus far requires that the 
lower grades be confined strictly to that practi- 
cal work which all need, and beyond which 
many can never pass. 

The Chair: It may be a question whether 
much of the difficulty is not in the teaching 
rather than in the subjects taught. 

Mr. J. E. Hawker: The great trouble is that 
there is too much hearing of recitations and ‘too 
little actual teaching. We want less text-book 
inthe lower departments of our graded schools. 
I would not give a professional certificate to a 
teacher who could not teach grammar and geog- 
raphy without the book. 

The Chair: Teaching without the book is not 
always just the thing. We have been in a 
school where the pupils were compelled to 
learn verbatim inside the school what the teacher 
had memorized from the book outside. What 
we want is teaching from a full mind, whether 
the book be used or not. 

Mr. H. S. Jones: The weakness is in the 
teaching and supervision, rather than in the 
number and character of the subjects. In 
Cleveland and Cincinnati, two cities where the 
attendance is comparatively good, about forty- 
five per cent. of the children drop out after the 
first school year. Why? It is because the pri- 
mary teachers did not get hold of them. They 


| stop school because they don't care to go; they 


prefer the streets and alleys, where they find 
mischief and sin. We must make school more 
attractive to these little people; and to do that 
there must be reform in methods of primary in- 
struction. In Erie we have been experimenting 
in this direction with some success. Our little 
ones of seven are now often able to write each 
other little letters, where a few years ago, in the 
highest grades, many pupils of thirteen or four- 
teen were hardly able to compose a respectable 
letter. Music *and drawing will be found a 
help, instead of overloading the course of study. 
Mr. Luckey is right in demanding that the or- 


dinary business work shall be done in the lower 
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grades, and that all pupils shall not be required 
to study as though they expected to go up 
through the high school. We ought to put the 
necessary knowledge first, where all will get it, 
and have all the work in each grade done be- 
fore the pupil leaves said grade. We should 
be careful to make the course a matter of per- 
formance, and not merely of so many pages of 
book gone over. This we will do better by not 
examining from books, 

Mr, G. J. Luckey: Much of this book mea- 
suring is owing to the belief among parents and 
Directors that so many pages of the book rep- 
resent corresponding advancement. We knew 
of a Director who said he would never send his 
children to a certain school, because he had 
passed it every day for three years, and the pu- 
pils were always spelling zs, 2, #4, zt, and 
never got any farther—he supposed the same 
children had been spelling the same words 
during the whole three years. Where such 
men have control, What progress can be ex- 
pected? We must try to stand between the 
children and this class of officers. We repeat 
that reading, writing, arithmetic—including the 
business forms, receipts, due bills, etc.—with 
drawing and music, should be the course for 
the lower grades, It is not fair to run the whole 
system in the interest of the few (less than ten 
per cent. at the very highest) who can reach 
the higher grades. 

The Chair: It is a very important matter to 
determine what should be done for those pupils 
whose attendance is confined tothe lower grades. 
How shall we meet this question? Must we 
have two courses of study—one for those who 
drop out before they reach the high school, and 
another for those who go on through all the 
grades—and, if so, how shall they be fitted to- 
gether? 

Mr. Luckey: There is but one answer, al- 
ready given: Teach nothing in these lower 
grades except what al: will need, and add the 
other branches after those have left who must 
go out early. 


Mr. B. F. Patterson: 


It is impossible to 
classify those who will and those who will not 
stay in school; we must build our laddér so 


that all can use it as far up as they go. The 
important matter is to have the teachers in each 
grade do their work thoroughly, and not to 
leave part of it to be done in the next grade. 
This will insure that the child has really re- 
ceived all that the grade indicates at the time 
of leaving school. in our Pottsville schools, 
each grade is required to produce a definite re- 
sult, and pupils are promoted as fast as they are 
prepared. Mere book teaching is prevented by 
originality in examination, It is easy by this 
means to test the kind of work that teachers are 
doing. My experience has been that very few 
of the pupils leave school before they have gone 
as far as long division, and understand what 
they have learned. They have had no text- 
book on mental arithmetic in the Pottsville 
schools for several years. 

Mr. M, Gantz: Grading is needed in reading 
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as well as in the other branches. Pupils should 
no mgre go beyond what they can comprehend 
in this than in any other subject of study. They 
should not read beyond what they can under- 
stand sufficiently to obtain information, 

Mr. Luckey: I complain of the practice of 
making a child analyze sentences before he can 
construct them. We should teach him to con- 
struct the sentence first, and afterwards to take 
to pieces what others have spoken or written, 

Mr. Thomas Severn, Reading, hoped that 
some definite course would be proposed and 
agreed upon; and that we should not talk all 
round the subject without coming to the point. 

Mr, G, W. Bartch, Shenandoah: It might be 
well for each to state the course adopted in his 
town, Circumstances modify itsometimes. In 
my community the pupils never remain be- 
yond sixteen years of age, and many go out 
before reaching even the Second Reader. We 
must therefore give those who remain so short 
a time as much attention as possible, and the 
course for the lower grades is adapted to their 
wants, taking for granted that the pupils who 
remain in school will all need the same thor- 
ough preparation in the rudiments, 

Mr. Luckey moved that a committee of three 
be appointed to prepare a practical course of 
study, and publish it in Zhe School Journal, 

The Chair: It is a puzzling question whether 
the same. course should be arranged for those 
who leave in the primary yrades and for those 
who go higher. If so, then Mr. Luckey’s plan 
is the right one. If not, should the High School 
course bend to the practicai necessities of the 
lower grades, or vice versa? As it stands, our 
graded courses are generally constructed with 
reference to preparation for the High School. 
Isthis best? Again, how shall we best endeavor 
to keep our children longer in school, and what 
can our Superintendents do in that direction ?>— 
for if we are to train good citizens, it is desira- 
ble that they receive more than the mere rudi- 
ments of education. After all, the great thing 
is to train up a body of real teachers—live men 
and women, who can inspire as well as instruct. 
That would leaven the dead lump, and keep the 
children longer in school, by putting an attrac- 
tion within stronger than adverse circumstances 
without. We need statistics of our towns and 
cities to show us exactly where we are, and you 
will do good service in procuring them. 

Mr. Severn said that in Reading the pupils 
in the four grades numbered: Primary, 4000; 
Secondary, 1500; Intermediate, 450; High, 230. 
What is done should be done in the interest of 
the two-thirds who never get farther than the 
primary grade. 

Mr. Transeau: Some of the excess below 
must be credited to poor teaching—pupils re 
main in the primary grade because not prepared 
to advance, 

Mr. Wm. H. Shelley, York: It is important 
that boys who go out to work from nine years 
of age upwards should get some practical ideas 
while at school. In connection with reading 
and spelling, which should be early taught, 
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train the child to observe the natural objects 
surrounding him, and have collections made for 
the school, of grains, woods, etc.; then pags from 
objects to measures. These exercises will not 
supplant, but supplement, the “essentials” so 
often mentioned. They develop the eye and 


hand—develop thought—which should be the | 


great work of the primary school. He would 
have drawing from the very first day of school 
life, to train the eye and hand. 

Mr. Hawker: Three essentials in a primary 
class are a slate, a pencil and a drawing card, 
along with the primer. The little folks must 
be kept busy, and drawing trains eye and hand 
together. Even in the intermediate grade we 
do not have lessons in grammar assigned, but 
the subject is developed on the blackboard, 
Lessons are never required to be perfect as to 
the words of the book, The teaching is chiefly 
oral, the text-book being subordinate. We do 
not limit grades to a fixed time, but grade ac- 
cording to capacity, 

Dr. Edward Brooks, of Millersville Normal 
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add abstractly. They must add concretely first, 
but perhaps strokes or the numeral frame are 
| Tr . 
better. They should be well drilled in count- 
| ing, and they should construct addition tables. 
To refer again te mental arithmetic,—while it is 
not denied that in some places it has been over- 
done, it is equally undeniable that it has done 
a great work for the schools. We recommend 
it as a disciplinary study for younger pupils, to 
be succeeded at thirteen or fourteen by geome- 
try, and at seventeen or eighteen by psychology. 
Mr. Buehrle: It seems that our grading is so 
miscellaneous that we can scarcely understand 
each other's nomenclature. Shall this’ hetero- 
geneous condition continue? Or, shall we have 
a uniform system of grading throughout the 
State? We should instruct the proposed com- 
mittee on that point. Again, the question is 
agitated, Shall we have High Schools or not? 
It is our duty to determine whether in their 
present shape we can successfully defend them; 
and, if not, what they need to strengthen them. 


| Dr. Brooks: It is permissible before they can 
| 








School: We have been trying to fit young peo- 
ple for this work of primary instruction, and 
some of it is dane in our Model School. We 
would advise that the elements of Language, 
Mathematics, and Natural Science, be taught 
from the very first, and we should fix the 
amount of each for every grade. We find great 
advantage in the use of Language Lessons; 
children of six or seven years learn the use of 
punctuation marks, capitals, etc., readily, and 
many of them do better in this respect than 
many teachers of twelve years ago. As soon 
as they can write, they should be required to 
place sentences of their own upon the board, 
and even before that they may have oral com- 
position. We begin with arithmetic as early as 
the others, because the gift for number goes | 

| 

| 





with that of language; the child may begin his 
geometry on his first school day, with the ele- 
ments of form, and if you give but one, we 
would prefer geometry to arithmetic, because 
the idea of form precedes that of number, Little 
boys and girls of seven or eight can draw and 
name the-triangle, rhomb, parallelopipedon, 
pyramid, etc. Then we can give lessons in 
natural science—botany, for instance, with a 
flower for a text-book—of course attempting only 
to give the first elements to beginners, 

Mr. Luckey: Do you teach the multiplication 
table abstractly, before the child knows what 
multiplication means, or defer it until after he 





can understand the process? 
Dr. Brooks: We consider that the basis of 
After adding and subtracting with objects and 
marks upon the board, we use the numeral 
frame. They then construct their own tables, 
beginning with ‘‘two times’ and so on. Refer- 
ence has been made to mental arithmetic. In 
all primary teaching, oral and written arithmetic 
should be taught together; whether this should 
be done in more advanced grades is a question. 
Mr. Bartch: Do you allow pupils to count on 
their fingers? We think it a bad practice. 


| 
the lesson should be a number, not a process. | 
| 





| Messrs. G. J. Luckey, of Pittsburgh; 


Mr. Luckey: We should not go to the people, 
like the boy with the chip on his shoulder, dar- 
ing anybody to knock it off. Let the committee 
give us a good graded course,—we will fight the 
High School battle when it comes. 

Mr. Buehrle: We have heard the warning 
here of trouble ahead, and it is wise to consider 
whether we are prepared. Is our present High 
School course unpractical? and why? Should 
we turn all our energies in the direction of mak- 
ing pupils good clerks, in response to the rage 
for dollar-and-cent teaching? Shall we elimi- 
nate all that does not bear directly upon obtain- 
ing ‘‘bread and butter,” assuming that man is 
an animal who when fed, clothed and sheltered 
needs no more? For myself, 1 think not. We 
have heard a good deal of inefficient teaching 
in the primary grades. Do we not get about 
what we pay for? Take a girl of eighteen, give 
her seventy-five pupils and thirty dollars a 
month, and what can you expect? Here is the 
place where reform is needed. 

Mr. Gantz: How shall we get Directors and 
parents to understand that they are ‘‘murder- 
ing the innocents’’ by that kind of teaching? 
For it is as criminal to kill the mind as the body; 
and that is about what is being done in many 
schools. We must learn to put the best teach- 
ers down into the primary grades, and we shall 
find the children remaining longer in school. 

Mr. Patterson: It is very good normal train- 
ing for a teacher to go back to the time when 
he was a child learning to read; and those 
who remember their own early school experience 
best are fittest to teach the little children. We 
suppose that most superintendents spend the 
greater part of their time in the primary schools. 
It is the proper place for supervision. If we 
can get the foundation well laid, the super- 
structure will rise of itself. 


| The motion to appoint a committee to prepare 


| a course of study for publication in Zhe School 
| Fournal was agreed to, and the chair appointed 
M. Gantz, 
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of New Castle; and B. F. Patterson, of Potts- 
ville. 

A resolution was adopted inviting His Excel- 
lency Governor Hartranft to sit with this body 
during its sessions, at his pleasure, and Messrs. 
Gotwals, Lindsay and Burns were appointed to 
notify him of said action. 

After fixing the hours of the evening session 
from half-past seven to ten o'clock, adjourned 
until evening. 


<< 


TUESDAY EVENING, 


HE meeting was called to order at half-past 
seven o'clock, and opened with the asking 
and answering of practical questions, 

Mr. Buehrle: Has it been decided illegal for 
the directors to purchase books for indigent 
children, unless said books be purchased for all 
the pupils in attendance? 

The Chair: It has been so decided in one 
judicial district. It is, however, a mooted ques- 
tion, which the Department has not felt itself 
called upon to decide positively. It can only 
be finally settled by further legislation. There 
are several hundred districts in the State which 
furnish books to all the pupils in their schools, 
Abstractly, perhaps, directors must furnish 
books to all or none; and it does look as if dis- 
crimination in favor of indigent children savors 
of the old “pauper schools,” and should not 
exist in this country; but a rigid enforcement 
of this rule would practically exclude many 
children from school,—so the books have been 
purchased in many places by common consent, 
as it seemed necessary. If the question were 
pressed it would probably result in the directors 
furnishing books for all, and it is quite likely 
that it will come to that in the end. 

Mr. Gotwals: We, in Norristown, buy at whole- 
sale rates, and give the pupils the benefit of the 
discount. 

The Chair: It is doubtful whether, if the ques- 
tion were pressed, the law would justify such 
sale of text-books to pupils. 

MONTHLY REPORTS, 

Mr. G, W. Bartch: When pupils enter school 
during the month, should they be allowed 100 
per cent. in making up the monthly average of 
attendance? Weare accustomed tocredit only 
the actual time in school. 

The Chair: The new form of Report-book 
agrees with Mr. Bartch’s plan. 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES, 

Mr. Severn: In making the local historical 
sketches desired, should we go back to the be- 
ginning of the history of our educational dis- 
tricts ? 

The Chair: Certainly. The older facts are 
the more valuable; our later history is more 
familiar. 

Mr. James Dickson, Allegheny Co.: Should 
we give parts of laws relating specially to our 
districts ? 
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The Chair: Local laws, or abstracts of them, 
would be valuable, and we should be glad to 
have them. 

Mr. Shelley: Is it expected that city and 
borough superintendents should report on col- 
leges and academies within their limits, which 
were located prior to the organization of the 
borough or the establishment of the superin- 
tendency ? 

The Chair: The only way to avoid inextrica- 
ble confusion is for the superintendent to take 
charge of all the facts pertaining to the territory 
within his present jurisdiction. 

Mr. Dickson: Should we give a succinct his- 
tory of each separate school district? 

The Chair: The limitation of space would 
make that impossible, except for local publica- 
tion. This movement will probably lead to the 
preparation of detailed histories, but they could 
not be published in the State report. 

PREPARATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
TEACHERS. 

The Business Committee proposed for discus- 
sion the question: ‘‘What can we do in the di- 
rection of preparation and improvement of 
teachers, in connection with a system of graded 
schools ?”’ 

Mr. H. S. Jones: We have an institute every 
two weeks, and the line of work lies both within 
and without the school room; the outside topics 
for next session, for instance, are the telephone 
and the East River bridge. We have exercises 
in English pronunciation, and on French words 
in common use. From half-an-hour to one 
hour is spent upon practical questions relating 
to discipline, methods of teaching, difficulties, 
etc. For three years previous to last year we 
had a sort of summer normal school—summer 
before last it was in session three weeks with 
an enrollment of 65 and fair attendance, taught 
by our own experienced teachers, with some 
outside help; this school receives some help 
from the Board. A drawing teacher meets 
groups of teachers in different parts of the city, 
as the schools are widely scattered. "We also 
have ‘‘ grade meetings,’ at which such subjects 
are taken up as we think are most needed. 
We have also a teachers’ library, the books be- 
ing purchased by the Board and by subscrip- 
tion of the teachers. Voluntary classes are 
frequently taught by some of our number. 
The High School furnishes a good education, 
and its graduates are found to have capital for 
the teaching business. 

Mr. W. H. Shelley: In York the superintend- 
ency dates back only to 1872. We have semi- 
monthly institutes, similar to those just de- 
scribed. A ‘‘ question drawer’’ is also provided, 
into which members drop questions, which, if 
necessary, are answered at once, otherwise 
referred to members for answer at a succeeding 
We have thorough drills upon the 
branches taught, and discussion of outside 
topics as in Erie. At present we have a nor- 
mal class meeting weekly for lecture or drill, 
and though attendance is not compulsory, we 
average two-thirds of all our teachers, Our 


session, 
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teaching has greatly improved during the past 
year. Each teacher is allowed one day during 
the term to visit other schools, and take notes, 
which are filed with the Superintendent. A 
library has been started, and the Directors con- 
tributed Appleton’s and Chambers's Cyclope- 
dias, and the Circle of the Sciences. The High 
School has a library of its own, purchased from 
the proceeds of public entertainments, and con- 
sisting of three to four hundred volumes of 
history, biography, etc.—#o “rash. Teachers 
have access to this weekly, may send for vol- 
umes of referfhce when needed, and keep 
other volumes for a week. 

Mr. B. G. Ames, Columbia: The system of 
Superintendency has been in operation in Col- 
umbia but a short time, and is not yet fully 
worked out. We give the teachers as much 
help as possible in the actual work in their re- 
spective rooms. There is a school library of 
from 1600 to 1750 volumes, containing all the 
standard works on teaching, to which all teach- 
ers have free access. Vice-principals are ap- 
pointed from the best teachers in the primary 
and intermediate departments; and this plan 
seems very beneficial to the primary teachers. 
I have been fortunate in securing the services 
of a most excellent primary teacher, from 
whom I have learned more about that depart- 
ment of the work than I knew before. In ad- 
dition to reading, writing, geography and num- 
ber,—the geometrical forms and figures, and 
the elements of natural science are put into the 
primary grades, and am sure that the children 
learned to spell and read more rapidly than if 
these addditional branches had been excluded, 
as their perceptive faculties are earlier devel- 
oped. At institute we illustrate methods by 
bringing in classes of children, and having the 
best teachers give examples of their teaching. 
To quicken the mental growth and activity of 
the teachers, they are organized into a literary 
society, where they have essays, discussions, 
referred questions of a scientific or philosophi- 
cal character, each member bringing a ques- 
tion, and those who draw them being expected 
to answer. 

Mr. W. W. Cottingham, Easton: We have an 
institute session of two hours every week. The 
first hour is devoted to instruction in mental 
philosophy, the teachers being divided intothree 
classes in separate rooms. ‘The second hour is 
taken up in drill on the branches, and general 
discussion of practical questions relating to 
school work. Conference meetings of teachers 
of the same grade are alsoheld. In visiting the 
schools, the Superintendent takes a class and 
illustrates what he considers the best method of 
teaching that branch. There is a library, once 
public, now transferred to the district, which is 
useful, though not strictly professional. This is 
free to teachets, directors, and high school pupils. 





All but four of our thirty female teachers are | 


graduates of our high school. But there will 


never be a high grade of professional teachers 
until they receive adequate compensation, and 
do not depend upon re-election every year. 
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Mr. A. P. Supplee, Hazelton: As this is our 
first year of supervision, we have little to report. 
We hold weekly institutes, at which, owing to 
imperfect education of teachers, most of the 
time is necessarily spent upon the branches 
taught. A half-hour is given to essays or discus- 
sions. The High School course has been framed 
with reference to preparing teachers for the 
primary schools, and includes mental philos- 
ophy and theory of teaching. The Superin- 
tendent spends half the day as a teacher in the 
High School, and the other half in visitation. 
The Board has supplied the teachers with the 
New American Cyclopedia. 

Mr.S. Transeau: The Directors give us one 
day in each month, for our institute sessions. 
The teachers are divided into two classes, the 
primary schools by themselves, with better re- 
sults than when all were together. Last sum- 
mer, instruction was given to the teachers hold- 
ing provisional certificates, for a term of four 
weeks, followed by examination. The nucleus 
for a library has been secured, and it is expected 
to increase. Mr. T. here offered the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Convention 
that all teachers who hold Normal School Diplomas 
or State Permanent Certificates, and who, having 
taught satisfactorily for an annual term in any school 
district in this State, are re-elected, shall be elected 
for three years, subject to removal for causes now 
specified in the school law; provided, that it shall 
not be lawful for any Board of Directors to decrease 
the salary during the said term of three years. 

He thought justice to the higher grade of 
teachers requires some such provision of law, 
as many of them are as well qualified for their 
work as most of the supervising officers, who 
are elected for three years. 

The consideration of the resolution was post- 
poned till the pending subject was disposed of. 

Mr. D. S. Burns: Our institute holds a three 
hours’ session on alternate Saturdays; the 
teachers (about a hundred) are divided into 
half a dozen classes, in different rooms, under 
teachers of their own selection. The begin- 
ners form a separate class, receiving special 
instruction adapted to them; the higher classes 
read Shakspeare critically, study ancient his- 
tory, political economy, etc. German lessons 
are given bya native teacher. In the direction 
of scholarship we are doing well; but there is 
less interest developed in methods of teaching 
than is desirable. There is no library as yet, 
but one is.now being started. The class work of 
the institute lasts two hours ; in the third all come 
together, referred questions are taken up, and 
subjects discussed not directly pertaining to 
school work; and this last hour is often the 
most interesting, if not the most profitable, of 
the session. 

Mr. D. S. Keith, Altoona: Our High School 
is so young that we have received few teachers 
from it. We have a weekly teachers’ class in 
theory of teaching; once a month all meet to- 
gether and discuss school questions. The pri- 
mary teachers have special meetings for partic- 
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ular instruction adapted to their own grade; 
and there are also special classes in the higher 
departments. So many teachers are poorly 
qualified that the Superintendent cannot do all 
the work of instruction, and the more experi- 
enced teachers take part in it. There is no 
library especially for teachers, but we have a 
public library to which most of the teachers 
belong. 

Mr. J. K. Gotwals: The institutute with us is 
divided into two classes, each meeting once a 
month, the primary teachers on the . first Satur- 
day, the advanced on the second. The separa- 
tion works well. We take up a subject—say 
Mental Philosophy, or Rhetoric—upon which 
we spend half the time, and then have an ex- 
perience meeting. Sometimes we have a drill 
on the branches ; sometimes a lecture by the 
principal, and discussion. Weare not sure that 
pupils should go directly from the High School 
to teach in the primaries; they are better pre- 
pared for the higher grades, and need drill on 
the elements before going to the primaries. 
There is no teachers’ library, but the pupils of 
the High School have one, to which teachers 
have access. We teach by the calendar month, 
and our four hours’ institute session counts one 
day; absence forfeits one-thirtieth of the salary, 
and our attendance is g7 per cent.—sickness 
being the only excuse. 

Mr. A. Robinette, Chester: We have teach- 
ers’ meetings every two weeks, and about one- 
half attend regularly—those holding perma- 
nent certificates do not attend. The others 
About 
half a dozen of our teachers are high-school 
graduates. There is no library belonging to 
the schools or teachers, but the question of es- 
tablishing one is now under discussion. 

Mr. Geo. J. Luckey: Having four hundred and 
thirty-five teachers, we were compelled tochange 
our plan of assembling e# masse, and also to dis- 
pense with long lectures. We hold a general 
institute quarterly on Friday evening, with a 
programme adapted to interest the people and 
educate public sentiment. The teachers’ insti- 
tutes proper are held on Saturday morning. 
Directors are invited, and the programme is 
strictly professional, with lessons adaptéd to 
each grade. Where we find a branch particu- 
larly well taught in school, we bring that teacher 
and his class into institute and give practical 
examples in method; all the teachers in the 
same grade see how it is done, adopt the plan 
if it seems best, or make objections if they have 
any. A week before the opening of school in 
September, a three-days institute is held, to 
prepare for the work of the term. ‘Schools of 
observation”’ are appointed each month, and 
pupils in the Normal School are required to 
visit them and report their opinion and objec- 
tions in writing. Young teachers are sent to 
visit each other's schools and toreport upon them 
—special schools being chosen for the purpose. 
There is also an institution called the Academy, 
composed of teachers of the hignest grade, re- 
cognized by every one as professionals—in fact, 


come because they are to be examined. 
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they constitute the profession proper. One rea- 
son why the efforts to build up the profession 
have failed, is the folly of repeated examination 
of teachers who are known to be qualified. We 
should grant a provisional certificate upon 
tested scholarship, the professional grade on 
proven teaching skill, and that should be the 
end of it, sparing competent teachers unneces- 
sary humiliation. Superintendents could also 
do good by frowning down the practice of teach- 
ers becoming whipping-masters for the district, 
to punish other people's children. 

Mr. R. K. Buehrle, Allentown, omitting points 
of agreement, said he believed his district was 
alone in providing meetings for High School 
pupils intending to teach, before they graduate. 
He called them together once a week, for theo- 
retical and practical instruction, and also had 
them visit the schools in company with the 5u- 
perintendent. A small library, supplied en- 
tirely by the teachers, has existed for some 
years. He wished to ask who paid the expense 
of the summer normal classes mentioned? 

Mr. H. S. Jones: The Directors paid part of 
ours, 

Mr. Buehrle: A word on the question of 
teachers’ tenure of office. Our 
not favorable to those who hold permanent and 
Normal certificates; they are apt to become in- 
different, and there is no remedy in cases where 
a change is needed, and the incumbent is able 
to command local influence. Where the certi- 
ficate is for a limited time, there is always a way 
to reach it; but even then it is not always easy 
to convince the public of the incompetency of a 
teacher. I am therefore not in favor of grant- 
ing permanent certificates too freely. Of course 
the objection is not applicable to all, but enough 
to make trouble. We have eighty per cent. of 
our teachers voluntarily present at institute ; 
there is no fine for absence; perhaps compul- 
sion makes more friction than it accomplishes 
good. 

Mr. Patterson: The High School is the best 
instrumentality for the improvement of teach- 
; Its graduates are quicker to learn the busi- 
ness than others. Lately only High School 
pupils have been employed in our district. 
Sométimes they come, while still pupils, to be 
examined, and by visiting schools and other- 
wise prepare themselves for vacancies. The 
High School is an incentive to pupils in all the 
other grades. Our institutes have had various 
programmes, including most of those described. 
This year all meet together; the first half-hour 
is spent in singing, and lessons on the theory 
of music; next half-hour, drawing; third half- 
hour, a reading class, in which all present read ; 
then other subjects are taken up, as needed. 
The institute works 3% hours, twice a month. 
I would recommend the employment of an ad- 
ditional teacher, to fill vacancies and to afford 
opportunity for teachers to visit each other’s 
schools. A library was established a few years 
ago, and now numbers 800 volumes. The cit- 
izens have the Athenzum, where the reading 
room is supplied with $100 worth of periodicals, 
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and five or six hundred volumes, and of which | schools. Does not this indicate the wisdom of 


many teachers are subscribers, some stock- 
holders. 


family tickets, $5.00. As to permanent certifi- 
cates, it sometimes seems to us that they are a 

remium for rusting out. Examinations are 
humiliating only to those who cannot pass. As 
to corporal punishment, we agree with Solomon. 

Mr. Bartch: We have local institute twice a 
month; give one hour to miscellaneous busi- 
ness, including asking and answering practi- 
cal questions; one hour to methods of instruc- 
tion; the remaining time chiefly to preparation 
on the different branches. Drawing is a new 
thing in the schools, and some time is spent on 
that; also on language lessons. We have a 
normal class during vacation, which applicants 
are expected to attend. The examination of 
teachers is chiefly upon the actual work of the 
schools; examination of pupils for promotion 
is conducted in presence of the teachers. This 
year we have a representative exhibition of a 
class from each school, to which parents and 
the public are invited, and every teacher has a 
chance to show what he or she can do; all the 
branches and gymnastic exercises are repre- 


Teachers and pupils have the use of | 
the library for $1.00 a year; citizens, $2.00; | 





sented on the programme. There is no special 
preparation ; the actual work of the schools is 
exhibited. 

Mr. Gantz: Having been in office but a few 
months, my first effort was to wake up the 
teachers and get them in earnest, even if their 
plans and methods were not just what we 
thought best. In my locality, our teachers are 
found pretty well prepared in the branches, but 
deficient in general information and culture. 
We have therefore, in teachers’ meeting, given | 
attention to Engiish literature, taking a particu- | 
lar author for a lesson—Scott, Bacon, etc.—at | 
each session reviewing the previous lesson. 

Mr. Hawker: Our institute is conducted with | 
an eye to the practical work of the school room. | 
Teachers are expected to give drills on familiar 
subjects each week in their schools; at institute 
we give outlines for these upon the board; they 
copy, apply, and report the results from meet- 
ing to meeting. Once g month we have an es 
say on some educational topic. At the normal 
institute in vacation, we follow the classification 
method. Outlines are placed upon the board, | 
from which they recite, and which are copied 
into note-books as guides for future practice 
Drawing lessons are also given at institute, to 
be reproduced in the schools. 

Dr. Wickersham, the President, said he had | 
been delighted with the exercises of this evening, 
and the evidence of progress furnished, which 
shows almost a revolution in the management 
of the schools in our cities during the past ten 
years. Since the law created these superin- 


tendencies in 1867, a vast work has been done; 
still more remains to be done, and much of it 
falls upon you, gentlemen of the convention. 
It is evident, for instance, from the reports just 
given, that the High Schools are becoming a 
prominent factor in supplying teachers for the | 


adding to their usual course some professional 
instruction—a sort of normal department? 

Superintendents perhaps do not realize the full 
importance of this professional instruction—of 
the knowledge of mind—the Philosophy of 
teaching. Without this, all your work is em- 
pirical—mere guesswork; and our teachers 
must not do that kind of work. Let us, then, 
have normal departments, giving instruction 
in the philosophy of education. Then in the 
examination of teachers, you may present a 
stimulus with the best results. After examin- 
ing in a branch, commend the progress made, 
and fix a point to which they should attain. the 
next year, or a book in theory to be read—and 
use that mark as a test at the following exam- 
ination. Thus both city and county superin- 
tendents can lift up their teachers higher and 
higher each year. In your visitation of schools, 
a little tact will enable you to give instruction 
to the teacher without the knowledge of the pu- 
pils, and so great good may be done in a pleas- 
ant manner. The Pittsburgh plan of sending 
teachers to visit a special school for a special 
purpose, is a good one. Competitive exhibi- 
tions may also be profitable. 

He could not see why there should ever be 
complaint of a ‘‘dry”’ institute. In the great 
field of labor before him, the person in charge 
could surely find matevial to keep up the inter- 
est of teachers for a few hours. Where special 
instruction in branches is needed, class drills 
may be well enough; but the chief work should 
be teaching them how to train the young mind. 
What is greater, nobler, than the human mind, 
or more begutiful in in its growth? If this sub- 
ject js found to be “‘dry,’’ it would seem to be 
only because the instructor is blind in that di- 
rection. If there is no science in teaching, as 
some book-learned men tell us, there is none 
in anything. If God did not make mind ac- 
cording to laws and principles that can be 
studied and applied, then the universe is a 
When we can have our teachers uM- 
derstand and apply the science of mind, then 
we shall have a profession, and not before. 


1 
Ciaos. 


The resolution offered by Mr. Transeau (see 
page 420) was read a second time, and its fur- 


| ther consideration postponed until to-morrow 


morning. 
On motion, adjourned to 8 a. m. to-morrow. 


a - 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


a hy = Convention convened at 8:15 a. m., 
and practical questions were in order. 
SALARIES OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Mr. Jones: Does the Constitution prevent the 
raising or lowering of a Superintendent's salary 
during his term? 

The Chair: The Attorney-General is of the 
opinion that it is a contract for three years, and 
cannot be changed. 
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GENERAL INSPECTION. 

Mr. Jones: Could the Department spare a 
man to visit each of the cities, and report on 
their methods, discipline, etc.? The defect in 
our present reports is in the personality of the 
writer; each naturally prefers his own plans. 
This would be corrected if some outside person 
would make a discriminating report, especially 
upon our weaknesses. 

The Chair: It would be impossible to do such 
a work thoroughly with the present force of the 
Department. It would require a week's work 
at least in Erie, and proportionate time in the 
other cities and boroughs having superinten- 
dents, not to mention others—in the aggregate 
a half-year’s work, which puts it out of the 
question to do it well; and, if not well done, it 
had better not be undertaken, though it is de- 
sirable to have such a comparative statement 
from a competent and disinterested person. 

Mr. Jones: Self-complacency is one of the 
troubles we have to deal with; and it would 
give us all broader views if we could see the 
work done by others, and put in comparison 
with our own. 

The Chair: Yes, it is a good thing to have 
one’s conceit taken out of him; it was done for 
me very effectually at the Centennial. Before 
that, I thought our school system superior in 
all respects to those of other countries. I am 
no longer of that opinion. But while there are 
many particulars in which foreign systems ex- 
cel us, there are still some where we are in ad- 
vance of them—chiefly in the greater vitality of 
our system, and in possessing more of the ele- 
ments of growth. The leading difference is 
that ours seems rough, unhewn, inartistic, be- 
side the smoothness of theirs—but that smooth- 
ness results partly from their being more me- 
chanical, and the loss may offset the gain, 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION. 

A letter was read from Hugh B. Eastburn, 
Chairman of the Committee on Scholars’ Work 
for the Permanent Exhibition, calling attention 
of Superintendents to that subject. 

The Chair remarked that the whcle educa- 
tional exhibit was in the hands of a Council of 
Education, divided into sub-committees—the 
whole to be arranged by State Superintendent 
Apgar, of New Jersey. They have in course of 
erection four school-rooms—for primary, sec- 
ondary, intermediate and grammar schools— 
large enough to contain a fair exhibit; also two 
school-houses, in which to represent country 
schools, graded and ungraded. Books, furni- 
ture, apparatus, etc., will be displayed. 

STATISTICS AND STATISTICAL FORMS. 

The next question presented for discussion by 
the Business Committee was, ‘‘ How shall we 
improve our present statistical forms, and the 
mode of collecting statistics ?”’ 

Mr. Luckey: The school system of Pennsyl- 
vania is, perhaps, as good as any other in the 
world; yet, when we come to coilating results, 
we have little to show, on account of the want 
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of a uniform nomenclature in official reports. 
In attempting to compare with each other, we 
find that we attach different meanings to the 
same words. For instance, ‘‘number belong- 
ing’’ is interpreted by everybody to suit himself, 
until now the man who first used it would not 
know what it means. The percentage of at- 
tendance should show the punctuality of the 
pupil: if he enters in the middle of the term, 
and is present every day afterwards, his attend- 
ance is 100 per cent., and should be so reported. 
We are expected to report figures for private 
schools; to do so, we must guess at number of 
pupils, salaries, etc.; this should be remedied 
by requiring all such schools to take out a li- 
cense and make periodical reports. Then we 
would know how many children out of 
school—now it is guess-work. 

Mr. Burns: This want of 
much trouble; and unless some uniform plan 
be adopted for the whole State, our statistics will 
be unreliable. Let us have some authoritative 


decision ~ the Department. 
Mr. Patterson: It seems plain enough now. 


A pupil belongs to the school from the time he 
is admitted until he leaves it. The teacher can 
know whether absence is temporary or perma- 
nent, if a little effort is made to find out. Of 
course, on the Pittsburgh plan, the report will 
show a higher percentage. 

The Chair: The blank furnished fixes the 
percentage upon the number of days in attend- 
ance; but it is a question whether the pupil who 
enters during the month, and attends regularly 
to the end, should not have credit for 1oo per 
cent. 

Mr. Luckey: When a pupil is absent and un- 
accounted for the last week of the month, what 
right have we to assume that he will return? 
He does not “ belong”’ to the school, so far as 
we know. When he comes back, in another 
month, he is a new pupil, so far as that month 
isconcerned. In reporting monthly, we should 
treat each month as a separate school term. 

Mr. Patterson: Then a hundred pupils might 
be out of the schools the last week of one month 
and the first week of the next, and still have 
100 per cent. ‘The instraictions sent us with the 
blank do not allow this; and while it is inge- 
nious, itis scarcely honest. Such a record does 
not give the facts of the attendance, and is there- 
fore worthless. 

Mr. Gotwals: It makes a better record on its 
face, but does not fairly represent the facts. 

Mr. Luckey: We have nothing to do with 
what may or may not happen next month. 

Mr. Transeau: If this plan makes better per- 
centages, why does Pottsville show so well, 
where it is not used? 

Mr. Patterson: Partly because our teachers 
go after a pupil who has been two days absent. 
Whatever our percentage is, we get it honestly. 

Mr. Buehrle: If we adopted Mr. Luckey’s 
system, our percentage would be above go. 

Mr. Luckey here moved that it be recom- 
mended by the Convention, that the word “ be- 
longing,’ in the form of report, be construed as 


are 


uniformity gives 
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covering only the time from the first to the last | 
day the pupil is present during the month. 

Mr. Bartch considered pupils as belonging to 
the school until the end ot the month unless we 
know they have leit, but would not put them on 
the roll for the new month until they made their 
appearance. 

Mr. Jones was not prepared to decide dog- 
matically, in view of the varying practice which 
prevails, but was sure that no intelligent com- 
parison was possible without uniformity. The 
plan of the Department has some defects, and 
so have all the others that have been tried. 

Mr. Houck: It seems to be the only one 
which suits the country districts. 

Mr. Patterson offered to amend the pending | 
motion by recommending that all Superintend- 
ents be required to report in accordance with 
the plain directions ot the Department blank, | 

Mr. Luckey: But we do not construe it alike, | 
The blank allows either our plan or yours; but, 
as it is, no two cities seem to construe “ belong- 
ing’ alike. Our plan has the meritg@f getting 
detinite results, and leaving no room for varia 
tion or partiality; there is too much flexibility 
in the others. 

Mr. Cottingham moved that the whole sub- 
ject be referred back to the State Department, | 
with a request for more definite instructions. 

The Chair said there was no agreement in 
the practice of different States, and we must be 
a law unto ourselves in this matter until some 
uniform system is agreed upon. He was not 
sure the rule might not be properly modified in 
the direction suggested by Mr. Luckey. Either 
plan would be tair, if uniformly applied. If | 
the motion to refer back is agreed to, we will 
consider the matter, and endeavor to reach a 
satisfactory conclusion; and whatever rule we 
make should be uniformly practiced until there 
is some general agreement throughout the | 


country, | 

The motion to refer the subject back to the 
Department was agreed to. 

The Chair said that written suggestions on | 
this subject, addressed to Deputy Superintend- 
ent Houck, would receive careful consideration 
before the rule was decided upon, and when 
action was taken, it would be published in the 
official department of Zhe School Fournad, 


PERMANENT TEACHERS, 

The resolution of Mr. Transeau favoring the 
election of “ permanent” teachers for three years 
(see page 420) was called up, and read a third 
time. 

Mr. Patterson was opposed to the resolution. 
Such a law would prevent the increase of a sal- 
ary as well as its reduction, Besides, it would 
operate against the election of this class of 
teachers. Better leave things as they are. It is 
difficult matter now to secure the removal of a 
teacher, even for sufficient cause ; re-election is 
almost certain where they give satisfaction, and 
onty those who fear they will not be re-elected 
would want such a law. Good teachers do not | 
need it, and others should not have it. 


Mr. Transeau: Directors would make their 


| selections more carefully if they elected for 


three years, and teachers would be encouraged 
to qualify themselves for the high-grade certi- 
ficate. If the teachers did not have to button- 
hole Directors for re-election every year, it 


| would give more stability to the profession, It 


would put the professional teachers on a level 
with the Superintendents in tenure of office, as 
they deserve to be. 

Mr. Gantz: If this looks toward the stability 
of the profession, we should pass it. At present, 
the best teachers are wanderers who never see 
the fruit of their labors; indeed, it is not an un- 
heard of thing for a man to be punished; by 
failure to re-elect him, for the very best work 
of his life. We should have an opportunity to 
reap next year what we havegsown this year. 

The Chair thought such action as now pro- 
posed would come with greater force from the 
State Teachers’ Association than from this Con- 
vention, and recommended that the resolution 
be referred to that body, where teachers them- 
selves could pass judgment upon it. 

On motion of Mr, Transeau, the resolution 
was referred to the Executive ‘Committee of the 
State Teachers’ Association, with a request that 
it be presented for discussion at Erie. 

CHILDREN OUT OF SCHOOL, 

The next question reported from the Business 
Committee was, “‘ What arewe doing, and what 
can we do, for the children who are not in school 
in our cities and towns?” 

Che Chair: It is reported that in Philadelphia 
alone there are 20,000 children out of school; 
in Pittsburgh several years ago there were 
3,000; in Lancaster seven or eight hundred; 
within three hundred yards of this Capitol there 
are children who have never been in school; 
and it isso in every town, Therefore this is a 


| vital question: What can Superintendents, Di- 
| rectors and Teachers do to cut off this fruitful 


source of supply to the dangerous classes of the 
community? A majority of the inmates of our 
prisons and poor-houses are recruited from the 
ranks of these neglected children, Is it advisa- 
ble to bring them into our schools as they are? 
Will they drive out the better class and so lower 


the moral tone of the whole? Is it practicable 
to give them special schools? ‘These are ques- 
tions of primary importance. It is contem- 


plated by the Governor and other State officials 
to endeavor to secure action in this direction 
by the next Legislature; and while, as you all 
know, this Department is not in sympathy with 
the compulsory systems of monarchical coun- 
tries, there may be necessity for such a feature 
in some cases. 

Mr. Buehrle: We are all at sea in this mat- 
ter, because of having no definite statistics. 
Even where we know the number out of school, 
we do not know why, and we must know why 
to legislate intelligently. Probably three thou- 
sand of the twenty thousand reported in Phila- 
delphia are unfit to go into the present schools ; 
many must beg or starve; others must work to 
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support families; it will require a different plan 
to reach such. ‘The place to begin is to have a 
law that will give us reliable information of the 
circumstances of these children; it might be 
obtained through the police department, and 
reported to the City Superintendent, digested 
and sent to Harrisburg; and, having the facts, 
we could get at the remedy. Without them, we 
work blindly. 

Mr. Bartch: One difficulty in this connection 
is the inability of many families to buy the 
necessary text-books. We cannot admit such 
pupils without books, as they keep back the 
classes, and so injure the others. Even where 
the Board supplies poor children, it is very dif- 
ficult to discriminate. Our schools would be 
much fuller if we furnished all the books, 

Mr. Burns thought the matter of books could 
be managed. Letthe teacher give blank orders, 
to be countersigned by the Director of the ward 
or precinct, who knows the people of the neigh- 
borhood, 

The Chair: Some of the New England Boards 
of Directors employ a special agent to do mis- 
sionary work among this class. In Manches- 
ter, N. H., they have been very successful. 
There is no compulsion: if books are needed, 
they are furnished; if clothing, the benevolent 
citizens furnish it; and the last report shows that 
all were brought in that could be found. Of 
course, Superintendents cannot do this, espe- 
cially when they have a full man’s work on 
hand without it; but teachers, directors, citizens. 
benevolent societies, all can be enlisted; and 


under our law the Directors have full power to 


employ an agent for this purpose. What city 
in Pennsylvania will be first to try this plan 
and report results? As evidence of what can 
be done, there was a school in Philadelphia 
about to be closed on account of small attend- 
ance, though the district swarmed with children, 
The teachers went out into the neighborhood, 
and the number rose from 12 to over 100, 
These neglected children are suffering all 
around us, and undermining our social struc- 
ture. Self-protection, as well as humanity, calls 
on us for action. What can we do? If one or 
more city boards would employ such a mis- 
sionary as suggested, others would hear of the 
results and follow the good example. Let us 
make an effort in the American spirit, to reach 
this matter by voluntary popular effort. We 
might induce some of our manufacturers to es- 
tablish half-day schools for the children in their 
employ , and night-schools should be open in 
every town. 

Mr. Supplee: Is there not a law prohibiting 
the employment in manufactories of children 
under fourteen years of age? 

The Chair: Yes; but like other laws which 
have not a decided public sentiment to support 
them, it is not enforced, and is a dead letter. 
Where there is backbone enongh to enforce this 
law, the offender could be first warned, and 
then punished; and the enforcement in one case 
would have its effect everywhere. 

Mr. Buehrle moved that the Department be 
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requested to issue a special circular to city 
school boards, recommending the appointment 
of a special agent for the purpose of securing the 
attendance of neglected children at the schools. 

The Chair: This movement, well pushed, will 
have great success. Benevolent and Christian 
people will gladly contribute. Good work in 
one city will have far-reaching results. The 
Department would rejoice in being able to pro- 
claim that one city in Pennsylvania had brought 
every child into school; and it is possible un- 
der present laws, 

Mr. Patterson: We have some experience in 
this matter. Ten years ago the Pottsville Be- 
nevolent Association was organized. The town 
is divided into ten districts, each having a male 
supervisor and two lady assistants; the super- 
Visors constitute an Executive Board, to which 
all cases are reported. The district supervisor 
is authorized to give orders for $1.00 per week 
and one-half ton of coal per month to each 
needy family, and this relief is supplemented by 
the Board. Books and clothing are furnished 
to poor children. There is also an Orphans’ 
Home into which children who 
cannot be otherwise provided for, and where 
they are kept and educated until able to go out 
into places provided for them. ‘These opera- 
tions may help to account for our high percent- 
age of attendance. We find that these super- 
visors soon become deeply interested in their 
work, and do it well; during the whole year 
there has been a full attendance at the Execu- 
tive Board. When we are in want of money, 
clothing, shoes, or anything else, we give public 
notice, and we get them. There are men in the 
town who will give us $100, two or three times a 
year. Occasionally we get hold of an incorri- 
gible boy, and, after all other means fail, we 
send him to the House of Refuge; others take 
warning by their example, and we have less 
trouble with them—they would rather come to 
school and behave themselves than go there. 
As to getting statistics, 1 would say: Do not 
leave it to the police. They cannot appreciate 
the necessities of the case, and their work would 
be worthless; but there are, in every town, peo- 
ple able and willing to do this work if you ask 
them. The teachers could do it, and furnish all 
the information needed in a short time, by dis- 
tricting the town. Let us know just what facts 
are wanted, and I will furnish them from my 
district without waiting for any law. There are 
a thousand things that can be done as well 
without law as with it—sometimes better. 

Mr. Buehrle’s motion was agreed to. 


are admitted 


TEACHERS’ LIBRARY. 

On motion of Mr. Gantz, it was resolved that 
the Department request some competent person 
to prepare a list of works on the science and 
art of teaching, suitable for a teachers’ library, 
and that the list, thus prepared, be published in 
The School Fournal. 


EXHIBITION OF PUPILS’ WORK. 


The next topic on the programme was, “Ex- 
hibitions of Pupils’ Work.” 
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Mr. Shelley: We have agreed to preserve in 
book form all the work of our schools that is | 
above go percent. The volumes will be kept 
in the Superintendent's office. We will also 
file our best drawings, and after some time a 
public exhibition may be held, which will help 
to bring up public sentiment. We think it is a 
good idea to exhibit actual work. It might be 
still better to have the best work forwarded to 
headquarters at this Department; but in the 
absence of such action, we are doing something 
for ourselves. 

The Chair: These volumes of selected work 
in all the grades will become very valuable in 
course of years. How interesting will it be for 
the man or woman of twenty years hence to 
look back and see the work of school days— 
and what an exhibit would it make for the next 
Centennial! Besides, we have the actual pre- 
sent benefit of the stimulus to all the pupils to 
reach the go per cent. The city of Ene has 
done something in this direction, from which 
valuable hints were taken in planning the 
Pennsylvania Centennial Exhibit, and we have 
reason to be satisfied with the result. We 
would be pleased to have Mr. Jones give an 
account of it. 

Mr. Jones: When the State Fair came to 
Erie, we thought the children should exhibit 
something; they gave us twelve by fifteen feet; 
we took it, and then tacked up our pupils’ | 
work wherever there was space—the poorest as 
well as the best. It excited much interest in 
young and old. We had files of the work of 
every child in our schools, bound with name of 
school, grade and date, index to names of schol- 
ars and pages of their work. An awl and a 
string will bind them, and the volumes are as 
interesting as if bound in calf. We do not be 
lieve in selecting the best—we put it all in, and 
also the average attendance. ‘These files are in 
the Superintendent's office. The record serves 
another purpose: When a parent comes in with 
a complaint of injustice to a child, we go to the 
record, which proves the correctness of the 
marking—and so friction issaved. The plan is 
popular and effective, and costs but a trifle. 
Very good binding can be done for fifteen cents 
a volume. Occasional public displays are use- 
ful; they keep up the public interest. When | 
the people know you are doing something, they 
are with you. 

The Chair: It would not be practicable to | 
preserve all the work fot one hundred years; 
the accumulation would be too rapid; but there | 
might be an annual examination of all written 
work, and a selection of the best for binding in | 
a permanent volume. This would give all 
work a short time on exhibition, and all would | 
try to have something in the book for preserva- | 
tion. 

Mr. Jones: There should be a room provided 
in every borough and city where pupils’ work 
could be displayed. It would benefit both the 
pupil and the teacher; and it would also have 
a wholesome influence upon the public senti- 
ment. 





Mr. Shelley: We preserve the record of our 
examinations, but not the work ; the pupils are 


| advised to preserve their own papers; if they 


do not, the uniform system of marking makes 
the record-book good evidence, and from it 
there is no appeal except to the actual work. 

The Chair: The educational headquarters 
recommended by Supt. Jones is becoming a 
necessity in our towns. It should be a place 
adapted to teachers’ reunions; the teachers’ 
library should be there; and the display of 
work already mentioned would also find place. 
It is a pleasure to visit the Philadelphia Insti- 
tute and see the teachers reading books from 
the well-filled cases, or hear them discussing 
their experiences and difficulties. There are 
people in every town who would help to estab- 
lish such a headquarters, if the subject were 
agitated. 

Mr. Cottingham: We have on exhibition 
what we had in Philadelphia; we have a good 
room, with walnut cases for our books, and wall 
surface for display of good work in the future. 

Mr. Buehrle: We are not in a very prosper- 
ous condition just now, but would be glad if 
those who have these volumes would send us 
some for exhibition, to show our teachers what 
others are doing. Exchanges of this kind 
would be beneficial. 

Mr. Shelley: If you use paper of one size, ti 
gives teachers no trouble to collect these spec- 
imens. Take always the first attempt, allowing 
no re-copying. 


SCHOOL PICNICS AND EXCURSIONS. 


‘‘School Picnics and Excursions’’ was the 
next subject for discussion. 

The President: These occasions are becom- 
ing more and more frequent, and have been 
found to do good. The people, seeing all the 
children together, feel more deeply the import- 
ance of the schools. At Pottsville the whole 
population turned out to see the procession, and 
hundreds accompanied the children to the park. 
We saw a great day in Pittsburgh—heard of 
another at York—and attended the laying of the 
corner-stone of a fine school building at Easton 
—all of which were fine displays, and excited 
much public interest. It might be well to have 
a holiday—* Children’s Day’’—which all might 
celebrate in their own way. 

Mr. Patterson: When this question was first 
talked of in Pottsville some of the lady teachers 


| thought it a desperate undertaking, and the Di- 


rectors were not sure the people would approve; 


| but the time was granted, and the people did 


approve, and the enthusiasm was so great when 
the day arrived that—as we have heard from 
the Chair—everybody turned out. The parents 
came and helped the teachers take care of the 


| children. We had a grand time, nobody hurt 


or lost, no trouble, and everybody wanted to do 
it again. 

Mr. Shelley: We had a picnic three years 
ago, the Board bearing the expense of brass 
band, etc., aggregating $100; all the children 


,; went to a grove a mile and a half from town: 
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the Governor visited us; it was a gala day, 
and everybody was pleased and nobody hurt. 
Everything was done on time, the teachers took 
care of their respective schools and regulated 
their sports, and returned with them at the close 
of the day. The picnic had a decidedly favor- 
able effect upon the public sentiment on school 
matters. 

The Chair: One of the grandest sights I ever 
witnessed was the turn-out at the laying of the 
corner-stone of the High School at Pittsburgh. 
I should like to know what effect that display 
had upon public sentiment there. 

Mr. Luckey: So good an effect that without 
it we should never have made the progress we 
have, in buildings and other directions. The 
sight of the thirteen or fourteen thousand child- 
ren waked the people up. 

The Chair: We learned at the Centennial 
that the practice of making excursions prevails 
extensively in Europe. Some of our colleges 
are now taking it up. Are there not some High 
School classes whose teachers might take them 
into the coal regions or to some other interest- 
ing and instructive locality during vacation? 
In Belgium and other countries it is quite com- 
mon for teachers to get the consent of parents 
and authorities and take their pupils on excur- 
sions into the surrounding country, doubtless 
teaching them more outside the books than 
in them; for one such excursion, wisely im- 
proved, would be worth more than weeks of 
study. 

Prof. F. A. Allen wished to emphasize the 


suggestion of having a ‘‘ Children’s Day’’—a 
universal holiday for all the children, to be 
celebrated either by procession, picnic, or other- | 
wise. 


REMARKS OF GOVERNOR HARTRANFT. 

Governor Hartranft being present, on motion 
of Mr. Shelley he was invited to address the 
Convention, and responded as follows : 

Gentlemen of the Convention: I came here not to 
talk, but to listen. Had I the time, it would have 
been pleasant and profitable to be with you through- 
out your sessions. While all Americans are alike in- 
terested in this subject of education, to mé as to, your- 
selves its consideration is a matter of public duty, and 
I have tried to discharge it to the best of my ability, 
with all the light I could obtain, With reference to 
the subject under discussion, I may say that the cele- 
bration at York did great credit to its managers, and 
I was surprised that it was not repeated. Such holi- 
days have a good effect, not only on the children, but 
on the people; and whatever is done in connection 
with the schools to interest and please the public re- 
dounds to the benefit of the system, by popularizing it 
and encouraging liberality in its support—though it is 
but justice to our people to say that they have always 
paid their school tax more willingly than any other. 

With reference to the general subject of education, 
you are aware that, in my annual messages, I have en- 
deavored to emphasize two points especially : 

1. That the common school system should be made 
more general. While it is our duty to steadily raise 
the standard of our schools, it sometimes seems, espe- 
cially in the cities, that we are getting away from the 
very class of children for whose benefit they were 
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originally created—the children of the poor. While 
it is impracticable in this country to enforce the com- 
pulsory systems in use on the continent of Europe, it 
1S Our ¢ uly to provide some means ol preventing any 
class from being left out of the system. 

2. That the system should be made more practical ; 
and this is hardly second in importance. In the large 
towns, we are educating hundreds of young men for 
clerkships, for whom there will be no employment, 
and preparing others for professions already over- 
crowded ; while what Pennsylvania wants above all 
is educated mechanics. The minds of our children 
should be directed in the schools toward intelligent 
labor. The great mass of mankind must always la- 
bor: we cannot all “live by our wits’’—too many try 
it; we suffer as much by their failure, perhaps, as from 
any other one cause; and the fault lies primarily ina 
misdirection of education. Let us make it more 
practical, 

I am much gratified at having this opportunity of 
saying a few words to you, and more gratified in lis- 
tening to your discussions, but will not occupy more 
of your time. 

On motion, the thanks of the Convention 
were tendered the Governor. 

Dr. Wickersham said the time for closing 
the Convention had now arrived, and he de- 
sired to say that the sessions of last night and 
this morning had been among the most inter- 
esting and profitable in his experience. 

The Convention then adjourned sive die. 

The following City and Borough Superin- 
tendents were present at the Convention: Al- 
lentown, R. K. Buehrle; Altoona, D. S. Keith; 
Chester, A. Robinette ; Columbia, B. G. Ames; 
Easton, W. W. Cottingham ; Erie, H.S. Jones ; 
Harrisburg, Daniel S. Burns; Hazleton, A. P. 
Supplee; Hyde Park, Jeremiah E, Hawker; 
Lock Haven, John Robb; New Castle, M. 
Gantz; Norristown, Joseph K. Gotwals; Pitts- 
burgh, Geo. j. Luckey; Pottsville, Benj. F. 
Patterson: Reading, Thomas Severn; Shen- 
andoah, G. W. Bartch; Williamsport, Samuel 
Transeau ; York, Wm. H. Shelley. The ab- 
sentees were the Superintendents of Allegheny 
City, Carbondale, Corry, Meadville, Scranton, 
and Titusville. 

There were also present the following County 
Superintendents: James Dickson, Allegheny ; 
Samuel Baer, Berks; Hartman Berg, Cambria; 
N. H. Schenck, Cameron; R. F. Hofford, 
Carbon; J. W. Harvey, Chester; D. H. La- 
Ross, Dauphin; W. H, Cooke, Fayette; Samuel 
H. Eaby, Franklin; B. F. Shaub, Lancaster ; 
W.N. Aiken; Lawrence; J. O. Knauss, Lehigh; 
Jesse Newlin, Schuylkill; William Noetling, 
Synder; W. C. Tilden, Susquehanna; Miss 5. 
R. Lewis, Tioga; A. S. Burrows, Union; and 
S. H. Prather, Venango: also Prof. N. C. 
Schaeffer, of Franklin and Marshall College; 
Prof. Edward Brooks, Millersville; Prof. G. L. 
Maris, West Chester; Prof. C. H. Verrill, Mans- 
field, and others not reported to the Secretary; 
all of whom were given the privilege of the 
floor as honorary members of the body. 

The Executive Committee of State Teachers’ 
Association met after the adjournment. 
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CONVENTION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


HE Convention was called to order at 2:15 | 


p. m., April 25th. State Superintendent 
Wickersham said that it had seemed desirable 
to call all the county officers together, as there 
was work to be done which could be reached in 
that way. Some time had elapsed since the last 
general convention, the work of the former an- 
nual meeting having been left to conferences 
in different sections of the State. It had beena 
question whether now one central session should 
be held, or two sessions, one in the eastern and 
one in the western part of the State; but, on 
consultation, the majority was decidedly in favor 
of the general session which had now assem- 
bled. It would be found profitable, as in the 
session of City and Borough officers just closed, 


to spend some time in asking and answering 


practical questions in relation to the law or 
other matters, which would save correspondence, 
by deciding for all at once what might have to 
be gone over with each separately as the ques- 
tion came up. He then pronounced the Con 
vention ready for organization. 

Mr. A. S. Burrows, Union, nominated Dr. 
Wickersham for President, which was unani 
mously agreed to. The other officers were 
chosen, as follows: Vice Presidents—Messrs. 
Jesse Newlin, Schuylkill; W. W. Woodruff, 


The Chair: The letter of the law is against 
it; but there are cases where it is proper to con- 
strue the law liberally. 

Mr. Dickson: How can the Directors swear 
to their compliance with law in such cases? 

The Chair: Where the spirit of the law has 
been carried out, and the absence is temporary 
and unavoidable, a little latitude must be al- 
lowed. 

Mr. Jas. C. Graham, Crawford: Has the sub- 
stitute in such cases any claim against the 
Board? - 

The Chair: Certainly not. He must look to 
his principal; only those regularly employed 
have claims on the Board, 

Miss S. R. Lewis, Tioga: Suppose the term 
in a borough is nine months; a teacher is sick, 
and employs her brother for six weeks as sub- 


| stitute, who has no certificate and no opportun- 


Bucks; A. D. Glenn, Armstrong; W. C. Tilden, | 


Susquehanna; and Mr. Samuel 
Baer, Berks. 

The following Business Committee was ay 
pointed: Messrs. Newlin, Aiken, Dickson, Kain 
and Burrows. 

Mr. James Dickson, Allegheny, offered the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That in order to give the deliberations of 
this Convention permanent value, the Chairman aj; 


Secretary - 


point seven Superintendents, members of this Cor 
vention, who shall constitute a committee to arrange 


the recommendations of the Convention, and present | 


the same to the State Legislature. 

The resolution was adopted, and the Business 
Committee were charged with this additiomal 
duty, Messrs. Shaub and Sheely being added 
to complete the number called for. 

Practical questions were then declared in 
order, 

SATURDAY SCHOOL SESSIONS. 


ity for examination, but is afterwards examined 
and receives a certificate: can the Board make 
the affidavit required, and the Superintendent 
approve the account? 

The Chair: Not without stating the facts and 
making the proper exception. The Superin- 
tendent may, however, knowing the facts, re- 
commend the payment of the appropriation, 
and the Department will consider it favorably. 

Mr. J. M. Garman, Juniata: Suppose a sub- 
stitute holds a college diploma, can we accept 
that, and pass the account? 

The Chair: The law does not recognize a 
college diploma as a license to teach. As in 
the previous cases, if the Superintendent is sat- 
isfied that the intention was to fulfil the law, he 
can recommend the payment of the appropria- 
tion, 

Miss Lewis: Some of our Directors thought a 
New York diploma was good here, 
not. 

The Chair: No diploma granted out of the 
State, by college, normal school, or any other 
authority, has any value within our borders 
as a license to teach. We do not say this ought 
to be so; but legally it is so, undoubtedly. We 
might pay this appropriation also, perhaps, if 
the Superintendent so advised; but we must 
not give too much latitude, or discipline will 


| become relaxed, 


Mr. A. J. Davis, Clarion: If a school is kept | 


open on Saturday in orde: to fill out the mouth, 
is the district entitled to its appropriation ? 


The Chair: If the Superintendent is satisfied | 


that it is not done in defiance of law, and will 


stating the fact on the face of the report: other 
wise the appropriation would not be given. 
CERTIFICATES, DIPLOMAS, ETC, 
Mr. W. H. Kain, York: If a teacher employs 
a substitute who has no certificate, is that time 
to be counted in the term ? 


Miss Lewis: Perhaps it would be worth all it 
cost to refuse the appropriation in such cases. 
It would teach caution, at all events. 

Mr. Woodruff: A Normal graduate has 
taught two years, but failed to have his certifi- 


not do mischief afterward, he may approve it, | cate endorsed by my predecessor before he re- 


signed. The time has now expired. Can I 


| help him? 


The Chair: I think not. There may be 


hardship in such cases; but we cannot help it. 
He must wait until you can endorse his certifi- 
cate, either from the testimony of your prede- 
cessor or your own observation. 
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Mr. T. F. Gahan, Lycoming: Suppose it is 
not convenient for the Superintendent to ex- 
amine at once, and he is satisfied that the 
teacher is qualified, may he give a special per- 
mit for a short time until the regular examina- 
tion, or must he give a special examination? 

The Chair: There may be cases where that 
course seems a necessary exception ; but it is 
not strictly legal. 

Mr. B. F. Shaub, Lancaster: There is a de- 
cision that gives one month's time to correct the 
irregularity of employing a teacher without a 
certificate. I follow that; and if they arrange 
matters within the month the accounts are al- 
ways approved. 

The Chair: That decision was not to cover 
cases when teachers are knowingly employed 
without certificates; but, if done thoughtlessly, 
to allow time for correction. 

Mr. Kain: Suppose I find one of these 
teachers in a school without a certificate; | 
examine her, and she fails; I give her a second 
opportunity, and she fails again: what next? 

Mr. Graham: Notify the Board that the 
teacher has no certificate, and must be dis- 
missed. 

Mr. D. G. Allen, Wayne: Must the Board be 
legally full—six members—to employ teachers ? 

The Chair: If there are four votes for the 
teacher, it is sufficient, though there be two 
vacancies in the Board. 

Mr. Allen: A good teacher came to my 
county with a certificate several years old, and 
taught some time. When I saw it, of course it 
was too late to endorse; but the teacher’s work 
was good, the qualifications satisfactory, and I 
made a new certificate. Will that account be 
all right, and the apprepriation be paid ? 

The Chair: If the Superintendent reports the 
facts, and recommends the payment, it will 
probably be made; but it is not strictly legal. 


AFFIDAVIT OF TEACHERS, 


Mr. Jas. O. Knauss, Lehigh: Can the Board 
require a teacher to swear to the correctness of 
his report ? 

The Chair: The law gives them no such 
power. They cannot compel him to do it. 


VISITATION OF SCHOOLS. 


The first question proposed for discussion by 
the Committee was, ‘‘ How shall we make the 
visitation of schools most useful ?” 

Mr. J. A. Gregory, Clearfield: I send, at the 
opening of the term, a blank for a term report, 
and on the back suggestions and a programme 
which I think should be followed. When I 
visit the school, I ask for this, and, after ob- 
serving the work done, add such suggestions as 
seem needed, making also suggestions to the 
Directors, as may seem desirable; at the end 
of the term I hear what has been done. 

Mr. Newlin: Schuylkill county is the third 
in the State in number of schools, and the 
whale term is spent in visitation except Insti- 


tute week ; in the boroughs the term is from 8» 


to 10 months. The teachers are furnished in 
advance with programme and course of study. 
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I visit first the schools whose teachers are be- 
ginners or where there have been failures, and 
sit down and observe the work. Having seen 
what the teachers can do, I go on to the next 
school, after giving any advice that may be im- 
mediately needed. At this rate, visiting four 
schools a day, opening the first early in the 
morning and keeping the fourth late in the 
evening, by Friday night considerable ground 
has been covered. On Saturday, the teachers 
of the section visited meet in a convenient 
school-house, and I give them instruction as 
needed. Where several schools are close to- 
gether, we sometimes have an evening meeting 
and invite citizens and Directors. The notes 
of my work show what the teachers want, what 
the Directors want, and what the parents want ; 
and we give it tothem, This visitation is ac- 
complished in the early part of the term, in the 
class of schools referred to; of course, where 
the teachers are permanent and we know their 
work, we need not visit so early orso often. Be- 
fore the close of the term, the same ground is 
gone over a second time, and the Directors are 
invited to accompany me, the whole Board 
being sometimes present. Now the Superin- 
tendent takes the classes, and ascertains 
whether his instructions have been carried cut, 
We hear the pupils read, and have sentences 
written, which are selected so as to test orthog- 
raphy, capitals, punctuation, etc. We do this 
work also at the rate of four schools a day. 
This course of visitation has done much to pop- 
ularize the Superintendency in our county, and 
we find it produces good results in the schools, 
The strong point is in the second visit—the 
teachers know their work will be gauged, and 
pay more attention to suggestions and instruc- 
tions, and the anticipation of the second visit 
stimulates through the term. To get the best 
results from the superintendency, all the schools 
must be visited twice a year; and one man 
cannot do this, having more than 200 schools 
under his supervision, A single visiteach year 
is time comparatively wasted. 

Mr. S. H. Prather, Venango: I am accus- 
tomed to work most of the time in the school, 
taking one class while the teacher takes another. 
By a little tact in questioning, we find whether 
the pupils understand the work they are doing, 
and observation meanwhile settles the question 
of discipline: we are then prepared to advise 
the teacher, taking care to build up the pupils’ 
estimate of him. Before leaving, a prepared 
speech is delivered. The Directors are usually 
present, or at least their Secretary. Public 
meetings are held in the churches, lectures de- 
livered, and school subjects discussed. Care is 
taken to use the newspapers as aids in the 
work; editors are usually willing to publish 
what we give them, and the people find reports 
of their children’s progress interesting reading. 

Mr. Woodruff was called upon to give his 
experience. He said he had but recently re- 
entered upon the work, and had been devoting 
his time to local geography—finding the roads 
in his county. Changes and improvements 
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have been made during the time he was out of | 
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with more than fifty schools to one supervising 


the business, and these should be stated by | officer. 


others. 

Mr. Dickson: Being young in the work, we 
have not much to give in the way of results. 
Our principal effort has been to grade the 
schools on a uniform plan; and where this has 
been adopted, and especially where district su- 

rintendents are employed, the improvement 
is very marked. Our own conviction is that 
without this grading, visitation is not very prof- 
itable; with it, the supervising officer is perma- 
nently useful and valuable. 

Mr. Silas Wright, Perry: Who is to fix the 
grades? 

Mr. Dickson—At present the Superintendent 
does it; but we now have a committee of teach- 
ers and Directors at work upon a graded system 
which will be submitted for general adoption. 

Mr. T. F. Gahan, Lycoming: One great ob- 
ject to be kept in view in visitation is the edu- 
cation of public sentiment. We should talk to 
the people; the difficulties and wants of the 
schools are noted while there; and then we can 
present them to parents or Directors, as the case 
may require, in such a way as to set things 
right. People can generally be convinced, if 
you take the pains to explain the real need. 
At the local institute the instruction of teachers 
comes in. You know the weak places from ob- 
servation; strengthem them by having your 
best teacher in any particular branch teach the 
others. It is our business to impress upon the 
public mind the simple fact that to have good 
schools good teachers are essential. We have 
public meetings in connection with local insti- 
tutes, and in this way have met in the aggre- 
gate over 20,000 of the people; sometimes meet- 
ings have been in session in two churches at 
the same time, because one was too small to 
accommodate all who wished to attend. We 
do not lecture at these meetings; we bring in 
the teachers and classes, and let them work— 
they do their own lecturing; if a particular 
point needs emphasizing, we drive it home. 
We find this to work well; the people are with 
us, and many enemies of the schools are con- 
verted by seeing the real character of the work 
which the schools are doing. We must educate 
the community to such a point that public senti- 
ment will compel Directors to give us good 
teachers. 

Mr. N. H. Schenck, Cameron: Coming into 
office two years ago, we found many teachers 
merely keeping school rather than teaching. 
The plan of visitation is similar to that of Schuyl- 
kill: the first visit, we look on and give needed 
suggestions; the second, we take the classes, 
and see if these suggestions have been heeded. 
We have.the advantage of being able to visit 
most of the schools six times during the term, 
and can see how the work progresses, and cor- 
rect errors as they appear. We find that the 


schools improve rapidly under this system. Of 
course, very close supervision cannot be ex- 
pected where the Superintendent has a large 
number of schools; it would not be possible 





Mr. Newlin: We have trouble with teachers 
who are not disciplinarians, and we cannot 
make them such; the ability to govern is a 
matter of gift. When the Superintendent can 
visit so often as in Cameron, practically it is 
himself that disciplines the schools, Our only 
way to aid in the matter of government is ad- 
vice to “ keep the pupils busy all the time.” 

The Chair: There are some mechanical diffi. 
culties, however, which a little tact will remedy, 
if the teacher’s attention is directed to them, 
For instance, if a class is reading in regular 
order from head to foot, there may be disorder ; 
while if you call on them miscellaneously it 
will compel attention. 

Mr. D. G. Allen, Wayne: When I visit the 
schools, I look on while the teacher conducts a 
recitation or two, then take aclass myself. By 
requiring written answers in arithmetic, you 
get a test of orthography and penmanship, cap- 
italization and punctuation, all in one, The 
frequent change of teachers is one of our great- 
est troubles, 

Mr. Garman: We find Directors in the habit 
of districting the township, giving each member 
one or two schools. Even then it is difficult to 
get them to visit the schools with us; they seem 
to think their work of superintending of little or 
no account. We visit twice, first for inspection 
and instruction, second for results. At this sec- 
ond visit we try to have Directors accompany 
us, and let them see what their teachers are do- 
ing, and what are their wants—which of them 
should be better paid and which dismissed, 

The further consideration of the subject was 
then postponed for the present. 

AFFIDAVIT OF TEACHERS. 

Mr. Hartman Berg, Cambria, asked for fur- 
ther information about swearing teachers as to 
the correctness of their report of the time the 
schools have been open, Can they embody this 
requirement in an article of agreement? 

The Chair: I think not, Let the superin- 
tendent so advise them; and if they still persist, 
a letter from him, or the teacher, will bring an 
answer from the Department that will settle the 
matter. 

Adjourned until 7:30 p. m. 


———_—_ > __—_—_ 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, 


TT HE Convention was called to order by the 
President at 7:40 p. m., and practical ques- 
tions were first in order. 
TAXABLE PROPERTY. 

Mr. Baer: Can money be taxed for school 
purposes ? 

The Chair: Whatever is taxable for county 
or state purposes is taxable for school purposes. 
Practically, it is best to be guided by the county 
duplicate. 
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EXAMINATION IN ARITHMETIC. 

Mr. Dickson: The certificate has blanks for 
‘“‘Mental"’ and “‘ Practical”’ arithmetic: are we 
justified in treating them as one branch in ex- 
amination? 


The.Chair: Certainly. Indeed, it is a ques- 


tion whether we ought to separate them on the 
The law speaks only of one Arith- 


blanks. 
metic. 
ENDORSING CERTIFICATES, 

Mr. J. W. Harvey, Chester: There are teach- 
ers in my county with professional certificates 
granted during the first term of my predecessor, 
but not endorsed after his re-election. He 
died, and I am filling the unexpired term. Can 
I endorse them ? 

The Chair: He ought to have done it after 
re-election. The certificates are now dead, but 
if you can bridge over the difficulty without 
danger to discipline, perhaps that is the better 
way. 

DEFECTIVE SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Mr. S. Wolf, Indiana: Suppose the school- 
houses are unfit for occupation, and positively 
injurious to the occupants, can Directors tes- 
tify that the schools are open “according to 
law?’ Should the Superintendent approve 
their account? And if he does not approve it, 
can they get their State appropriation ? 

The Chair: It would hardly be safe for the 
Superintendent to take that ground, as it would 
deprive many of the poorest districts of their 
appropriation, where it is most needed. He 
might have a legal right to refuse his approval, 
construing the words ‘‘open according to law”’ 
to include good school-houses; but it would 
hardly be wise. 

Mr. Wolf: We have a school-house that has 
been reported unfit for use by every Superinten- 
dent for fifteen years. The roof is full of holes, 
some of them large enough for a man to pass 
through, and the furniture consists of two long 
desks. Is there no remedy for this condition 
of things? 

The Chair: The courts might grant redress in 
an aggravated case; but the Directors are the 
most independent body known to the law. The 
courts have decided that Directors cannot be 
compelled to build school-houses—that from 
their discretion in that matter there is no appeal. 
Possibly, in a case like that just given, the State 
appropriation might be withheld until a remedy 
be applied. 

TEACHERS AND CERTIFICATES. 

Mr. N. R. Thompson, Warren: A teacher in 
a district with a five months’ term had more 
pupils than he could manage, and the Directors 
employed one of the older pupils to assist him. 
Was that legal? 

The Chair: If the arangement was of a per- 
manent character, it was a violation of law, and 
the attention of the officers of the Board should 
be called to the fact that t are required to 
swear that all their teachers hold certificates. 

Mr. Thompson: Professional certificates are 
good only for one year after the expiration of 
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the term of the officer grantingthem. Are they 
valid if not endorsed within a year after re-elec- 
ction ? 

The Chair: They are then dead, and the ap- 
plicant must begin again de novo. 

Mr. Newlin: There are two borough superin- 
tendencies in my county. Are my certificates 
good in them? 

The Chair: No better than in another county. 
The superintendency is entirely independent, 
in the city or borough as in the county. 

Mr. H. H. Bartholomew, Northumberland: 
Suppose in a winter term the number of pupils 
decreases until none are léft, before the term 
contracted for has expired, can the teacher col- 
lect salary for the whole time covered by his 
agreement? 

The Chair: The Board can close a school at 
any time; the teacher might perhaps recover 
damages. 

Mr. Bartholomew: Suppose, for a few days, 
bad weather prevents the pupils from coming? 

The Chair: There could be no deduction for 
that. 

Mr. R. F. Hofford, Carbon: Suppose two 
schools are open nine months, and one three 
months? 

The Chair: Report the facts as they exist, 
and we will make the average. 

Mr. James Silliman, Westmoreland: In a 
school-house with two rooms, one is sufficient 
to hold all the pupils, with a single teacher, for 
the first month—the term being five months; 
for the rest of the time the larger attendance 
requires another teacher, in the other room, and 
she has to all intents a separate school: can we 
report two schools, or is it only an assistant 
teacher? 

The Chair: If both schools were open five 
months, you might claim two; but the facts 
being as stated, it is certainly no more than one 
school. 

Mr. Wm. H. Snyder, Columbia: When a 
teacher sends an endorsed certificate with an 
application for the State diploma, why should it 
be rejected ? 

The Chair: It never is rejected, unless it was 
dead before endorsement; if we have inadvert- 
ently done so, the error will be corrected; but 
I think we have not. 

Mr. Snyder: In the School Journal for De- 
cember, 1872, page 112, we find an official de- 
claration that ‘‘an endorsed provisional certifi- 
cate is invalid,” etc. Suppose Directors employ 
a teacher by mistake, who holds one of these 
invalid certificates, will they lo:e the appropria- 
tion? 

The Chair: Not if itisdone by mistake. The 
Superintendent will judge of that, and should 
be careful how he approves these irregular pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. Snyder: A teacher holds a certificate the 
time of which has expired within a few days; I 
know him to be thoroughly qualified: can I 
grant him a certificate without examination? 

The Chair: No; the law requires examina- 
tion before renewal. This is done in the inter- 
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est of these apprentices to teaching who hold 


[J UNE, 


The Chair: He has no license toteach. He 


provisional certificates—to stimulate them to at-| may make application for the second diploma 


tain the professional standard. With our pre- 
sent circumstances and public sentiment— 


small salaries and short terms—we shall need | 


this apprentice class for many years; we are 
not prepared to cut them off, yet we cannot say 
that they constitute the profession. It is the 
higher grade teachers who compose the profes- 
sion. It is true, there are some with very good 
teaching ability, who year after year get the 
same marks at examination, and seem unable 
to do better, yet are successful in schools; but 
the rule adopted for the thousands of young 
teachers who need it, could net be modified to 
except these few cases without opening a door 
to abuse. The ‘‘provisional’’ system works 
tolerably well, and we should adhere rigidly to 
the law until a better plan is devised. A wise 
Superintendent may use the examination as a 
stimulus to lift his apprentices into masters, and 
so do the best work for the future of the profes- 
sion. 

Mr. Dickson: Where a city and county have 
but one Committee on Permanent Certificates, 
can the City Superintendent sign the papers for 
applicants ?. 

The Chair: The committee should be jointly 
selected by city and county institute, if they do 
not meet as one body; and each Superintend- 
ent should sign the papers for his own teachers. 

Mr. Wm. A, Campbell, Luzerne: Can the 
time of a certificate be extended before it ex- 
pires? 

The Chair: No; there is no authority for 
that. 

Miss Lewis: Does holding the first Normal 
Diploma make a teacher eligible to the Com- 
mittee on Permanent Certificates ? 

The Chair: Yes, for two years; then it is dead 
as a license to teach. The first diploma is 
granted upon scholarship only, and is a license 
to teach for two years ; at the expiration of that 
time the hoffer is expected to present himself 
to the Board of Examiners at the Normal 
School, and receive his second degree. This 
second diploma is based upon the recommend- 
ation of his teaching by the Directors for whom 
the two years’ teaching has been done, and by 
the proper Superintendent. Inendorsing these 
applications, you should remember that you are 
sworn officers, and never pass one unless you 
are satisfied that he is deserving in every re- 
spect. If there are Normal graduates who have 
received this permanent license to teach for life 
unworthily, it is the fault of the Superintendents 
who endorse them; and it is not for them to 
complain, as they sometimes do, of their own 
negligence. They can teach no longer than 
two years without your consent; and we are 
bound to assume that your recommendation 
means what it says. 

Mr. D. E. Kast, Cumberland: Suppose I find 
a Normal graduate teaching his third term 
without having made application for the second 
diploma, the Board having employed him by 
mistake ? 





at any time, but cannot teach without license. 
In approving the report, state this exception on 
its face. 

Mr. Kast: I think many Normal graduates 
fail to apply for second diploma because they 
do not know it is necessary. 

The Chair: Any graduate who does not 
know that should not have been graduated. 

Mr. B. F. Raesly, Northampton : Suppose the 
holder of a first diploma teaches two years in a 
select school, can he apply for the second de- 
gree? 

The Chair: I think that it is not in compli- 
ance with the law, which contemplates his 
teaching in the public schools, or at least schools 
under State control. 

Mr. Garman: Does not the language used in 
the first diploma exempt the holder from all 
further examination, and license him to teach 
permanently ? 

The Chair: Possibly; but if so the language 
is not in conformity with the law. 

Mr. Noetling: What are we to understand by 
the words requiring ‘‘thorough knowledge ot 
the common school branches?’ Is it to be 
construed as knowledge of the text-books; and 
if so, what books ? 

The Chair: A thorcugh knowledge of what is 
contained in the text-books in ordinary use. 

On motion of Mr.. Woodruff, all City and 
Borough Superintendents, Principals and Pro- 
fessors of Normal Schools, present at the Con- 
vention, were invited to take part in the discus- 
sions. 

On motion, for the remainder of this session 
speeches were limited to five minutes in length. 
COUNTY INSTITUTES. 

The Business Committee reported for dis- 
cussion the subject of ‘‘County Institutes.” 

Mr. Newlin: I suggest the propriety of pass- 
ing a law to divide the Institute in the large 
counties into four or five sections. A hundred 
teachers or thereabouts are enough to be assem- 
bled at one time and place; you can make 
your instruction count more, and be sure that 
all your teachers are present. In such large 
assemblages as they have in Lancaster, for in- 
stance, it is impossible to keep them together, 
or even to keep room enough in the hall for the 
teachers, as the people crowd in early and fill 
the space. Then there is the question of em- 
ploying outside help. If the work is done by 
our own teachers exclusively, we are apt to hear 
it criticised as dry and monotonous; if we bring 
in outside instructors, their lectures are prepared 
to cover any and all circumstances; they do not 
know our special needs, and they shoot at ran- 
dom and too often over our heads. Some 
change in present methods is needed to accom- 
plish the greatest good for the most teachers: 
What should it bg? 

Mr. Wright: ree Institutes in a county are 
better than one, in my experience. We do not 


make them expensive: the teachers prepare 
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ten-minute papers, which are discussed; at Mil- 
lerstown there were fifty-five teachers present, 
and we heard from every one of them. We 
find not only more benefit to teachers, but bet- 
ter effect on public sentiment, by dividing the 
Institute into sections. The Department has 
decided that we can draw the appropriation 
from the county treasury, and our expenses are 
so light that no fee is charged the teachers. 

Mr. Snyder: At my first Institute the attend- 
ance was poor. I urged attendance upon teach- 
ers at examination, and upon Directors in mak- 
ing contracts; and last time only 11 out of 192 
were absent. It is true that there has been too 
much dead work at some Institutes—too much 
shooting over and under; we want to aim at 
the head, and hit it, if we mean to keep up in- 
terest, and hold our members together. 

Mr. Campbell: My experience recalls the re- 
cipe—“ first catch your hare."” How am I to get 
my teachers together, with short terms,- low 
salaries, some Directors binding them not to 
come, and long distances to travel? Many of 
our teachers cannot afford the expense of going 
to and from Institute, and boarding during its 
sessions, Directors who will not give the time 
ought at least to allow teachers to attend and 
make it up afterwards; but they do not. So, 
all things considered, it is about impossible for 
me to get anything like a full attendance. It 
can be done in a district the size of a town- 
ship; but what shall we do in a county like 
Luzerne ? 

Mr. Garman: I suppose mine is a township, 
then, for out of 106 teachers I had 104 present; 
one of the absentees is an elderly lady and the 
other was very sick. We require teachers to 
promise attendance during the term for which 
the certificate is granted: if they break their 
word, the immorality justifies annulling the 
certificate and re-examination. Perhaps we 
ought to send a missionary to the county of 
Luzerne. Having the teachers together, we do 
not attempt to instruct in the branches dufing a 
five days’ session; we want to renew their en- 
ergy and inspiration; and we engage live 
lecturers, who have held and do hold their at- 
tention. With regard to giving the time, I 
always have believed, when a teacher and 
since, that the teacher and the Directors should 
divide the expense. 

Mr. J. W. Allen, Potter: We avoid conflict 
about time by holding our Institute when the 
schools are not in session, just before the open- 
ing of the term. The teachers are urged to 
attend, and their promises are remembered. 
They know they will receive credit for their 
fulfillment, and find it to their interest to at- 
tend; and we get them together from all places 
which have accommodations by rail or stage, 
making allowance for the difficulties of the 
others. Then we try to have first-class in- 
structors; it pays to get the best, even at high 
prices. We have had little trouble in keeping 
the members together, and the Institute has 
been fairly successful. 

Mr. Bartholomew: I think we exceed our 
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power when we require teachers to attend the 
Institute upon penalty of forfeiting their certifi- 
cates. It would not work in our section. There 
is reason in what Mr. Campbell has said. 
Many salaries do not justify the expense. 

Mr. Prather: | doubt the propriety of com- 
pulsory measures, and never employ them. 
Some weeks before the Institute, we confer 
with our permanent and professional teachers, 
discuss plans, and agree upon one. An enthu- 
siasm is thus excited among these high-grade 
teachers which insures their attendance and 
co-operation ; and they are of great assistance 
in securing the attendance of others. We en- 
gage a popular instructor, and endeavor to 
secure the granting of time by Directors. Our 
attendance is good; the teachers are interested 
and keep together; the people come in, paying 
an admission fee, and the Institute is a success 
financially as otherwise. 

Mr. Newlin: If the teachers’ professional 
status is to be gauged by attendance at Insti- 
tute, why not apply the same test to Superin- 
tendents at the State Teachers’ Association ? 
Their salaries will better afford the expense. 

Mr. Campbell: I do not wish to be under- 
stood as saying that nobody comes to the Insti- 
tute ; we have some 400 present out of 734, and 
it takes a pretty large hall to hold us. But 
some of the absent teachers would have to 
come 75 miles, at a cost of not less than half a 
month’s salary; and I do not feel justified in 
insisting on that. 

Mr. Garman: Suppose we go to the expense 
of procuring good instructors, and providing the 
intellectual feast, and the guests do not come ? 
The Scripture says, ‘‘ Compel them to come in ;”’ 
and we do it. There was some feeling at first, 
but we hear no objection now. It is necessary 
sometimes to be a little arbitrary, for those who 
do not listen to moral suasion. 

Mr. Dickson: There ought to be more secur- 
ity for the Superintendent in the matter of ex- 
pense. He must incur the chief portion of the 
expense in advance, before he knows what the 
attendance will be. This difficulty would be 
met by a provision of law which is recom- 
mended in the resolution | now offer: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
that the sum of two hundred dollars ought to be paid 
to each County Institute, irrespective of attendance; 
and that we recommend the passage of a law directing 
the County Treasurer to pay such sum, in the manner 
now provided by law. 


Convention 


On motion, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Legislation. 

Mr. Silliman: We have good Institutes, with 
coimpetent help from abroad, and instruction 
from our own experienced teachers; but we 
fail to get a full attendance, owing to the size 
of the district and consequent expense. We 
avoid repeating the same routine every year, by 
frequent change of instructors. 

Mr. Aaron Sheely, Adams: The resolution 
offered is a movement in the right direction. 
Each Superintendent must adapt his plan to 
his circumstances. The Institute work that is 
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proper and necessary in one county may be out 
of place in another. We find the best time to 
be just after the opening of the term in the fall. 
We awaken popular interest through the local 
press, and get the best help we can. We do 
not believe in coercion, and it is not needed; 
the teachers come voluntarily, because they de- 
sire to do so. We have not teachers enough in 
the county to claim $200 appropriation, and a 
smail attendance from any cause would cripple 
us; so I hope the resolution will be carried into 
effect. 

Mr. Kain: I should not favor the resolution 
unless it provided for the disposition of surplus 
funds. In York we receive $200 by special 
law, but any overplus goes toward a county 
teachers’ library, and the professional books 
thus supplied have done good work for us. In 
some counties having large accommodations 
for audiences of outsiders, the receipts may ex- 
ceed the expenses, and no appropriation be 
needed: there we should provide for the dis- 
posal of the surplus. 

The Chair: We have reached the hour of ad- 
journment, and only the externals of Institutes 
have been discussed. The most vital part of 
the question—the kind and mode of instruction 
to be there given—has not yet come under re- 
view. Perhaps we might continue the discus- 
sion of this subject at a future session with 
profit. 

On motion, the further consideration of the 
question was postponed, to be hereafter called 
up at the discretion of the Business Committee. 

Adjourned to 9 o'clock a. m. 

Saduaguiediindmmen 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


5 is Convention was called to order at 9:10 
a. m., by Vice-President Woodruff, and, 
on motion, the discussions of the day were lim- 
ited to three-quarters of an hour each, and each 
member to a single speech of five minutes. 
SUGGESTIONS TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The President arrived and took the Chair, 
when Deputy Superintendent Houck proceeded 
to give some suggestions relative to official mat- 
ters. He urged the importance of careful ex- 
amination of the items of district reports by 
Superintendents before they are forwarded to 
the Department, to see that they are correct and 
all the blanks properly filled; also that the 
names of officers of the Boards are plainly writ- 
ten. It very often happens that some omission 
or discrepancy compels the return of the papers, 
which causes unnecessary labor, delay, and con- 
sequent annoyance. Attention to these details 
is the only thing that will give us correct statis- 
tics. The blanks are plain, and can be under- 
stood by any one who will carefully read the 
instructions; but the papers we receive show 
that the Superintendents need to be more 
watchful. 

Mr. Woodruff said the name of the county 
should be written upon the reports, which sug- 
gestion Mr. Houck approved. 





Mr. Berg: In approving reports, should the 
Superintendent go back of their face and in- 
quire into the facts? 

The Chair: That would be impolitic, if not 
improper for a Superintendent: it should not be 
done except in a case of fraud or g¢-oss irregu- 
larity. 

Mr. Houck: If the report has been regularly 
audited and published, the Superintendent 
should approve it, of course, unless he has good 
reason for believing that the facts are mis-stated. 
He should observe whether the word “ sworn” 
or “affirmed” is inserted at the proper place, 
and, if not, return it to the Secretary for correc- 
tion. 

Mr, Thompson: Do I understand that Direc- 
tors are required to publish the auditors’ report 
before we certify ? 

The Chair: They are so required by law, and 
are liable to a penalty of $300 if they neglect 
or refuse to do this. 


GRADED AND HIGH SCHOOLS, 


The Business Committee reported for discus- 
sion the “ Grading of Schools'—including, as 
explained by the Chairman, either a graded 
system of schools in a district, or the grading 
of single schools, 

Mr. Jas. W. Baker, Delaware: We have had 
some success in the direction of county high 
schools. We have a special act enabling us to 
establish these without regard to township lines, 
no township having pupils enough for a sepa- 
rate high or secondary school. We think five 
will answer for our county of 177 square miles 
and a dense population, They are planned so 
as to have both a secondary and a high school 
in the same building. The Directors elect a 
county Board of Control, who make the esti- 
mate of cost and levy the tax. 

The Chair: So Delaware county begins a 
fire in the rear upon those who are attacking 
the high schools in the cities. 

Mr. Dickson: We are not doing anything in 
that direction, but are trying to give every pupil 
an education that will fit him for the ordinary 
business of life. 

Mr. Tilden: We have a higher school in one 
district to which pupils from the surrounding 
districts are also sent, paying for tuition when 
they have gone through their home schools, 
Some think it is illegal, but we think it both 
legal and practical. There should be such an 
advanced school in every township. 

Mr. Kain: We have not come up to high 
schools yet, but are doing something in the way 
of grammar schools, It is objected by some 
that it costs twice as much per pupil in the pub- 
lic high school as in private schools of the same 
grade. How is that in Delaware county? 

Mr. Baker: There is now paid in Delaware 
county, for the instruction we propose to give in 
our county high schools, $30,000 a year to select 
schools, We think we will do the same work 
for $20,000, and do it for three or four times as 
many children, We are quite sure it will be a 
Saving in money. 
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Mr. Campbell: We have a district in Luzerne 
county, where the whole valuation is $210,000, 
and the six schools have less than 200 pupils, 
which nevertheless runs a high school whose 
course includes philosophy, chemistry, physiol- 
ogy and botany; and that school is kept open 
for a seven months’ term on a seven-mill tax, 
The adjoining district, with twelve or fourteen 
schools, has no high school, and not half as 
many pupils who could pass the lowest grade 
in the high school as her smaller neighbor, I 
have recommended this experiment to several 
districts. South Abingdon tried it, and suc- 
ceeded. 

Mr. Dickson explained that there are some 
thirty schools in his county where higher 
branches are taught, but no special tax for cen- 
tral high schools. All the boroughs have ad- 
vanced courses, which are liberally supported— 
some including Latin, natural science, and 
higher mathematics. 

Mr. A. J. Buffington, Washington: We have 
tried graded schools in two districts, having the 
higher departments in the villages, which are 
easily accessible. There has been some preju- 
dice and opposition, but they are a success. 
We may grow up to the Delaware plan through 
these intermediate departments. 

Mr. R. T. Hofford, Carbon: It is an easy mat- 
ter in towns, where the population is dense, to 
have graded schools; but in thinly settled 
townships the difficulties can hardly be over- 
come. In Mauch Chunk township we havea dis- 
trict superintendent and a central high school 
for the seventeen schools to send up their pu- 
pils, the course including Latin, the elements 
of Greek, geometry, algebra, book-keeping, etc.; 
there were twenty-three pupils the second win- 
ter, and it is growing. But there is only one 
other district in my county where this would be 
practicable. On the other hand, a district with 
six schools, 125 children, and a fifteen-mill tax, 
can keep open the school but four months. 

Prof. F. A. Allen: Why could not the Direc- 
tors agree to carry them to school in wagons, 
and have two schools and better teachers. 
Would it not be cheaper? 

Mr. Benj. Franklin, Beaver: My county con- 
sists of three natural divisions, in each of which 
a movement is being made to establish a high 
school for the several townships to use in com- 
mon. There are two townships now employing 
a teacher for a school of higher grade open to 
children of both. Our principal attention has 
been directed to grading the mixed schools in 
the rural districts ; we need that more than any- 
thing else. A graded course was prepared and 
recommended by Institute, and the districts are 
generally adopting it. It saves the time com- 
monly lost in reviewing when teachers are 
changed. One district expects to build its high 
school this summer; if it succeeds, the others 
will follow soon. 

The Chair: Any Board can build such a 
school, and charge for tuition of pupils outside 
the district. There have been such schools 
where they came on horseback from four, five 
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or six miles away, and the revenue almost, if 
not entirely, paid the teachers’ salaries. 

Mr. Woodruff: The Quakertown school added 
a higher course and employed a high-priced 

rincipal; and the excess in salary is overpaid 
oy tuition of outside pupils. 

The Chair: People who have this opportunity 
need not send their children from home, and 
sO save expense and separation. We are proud 
of the increase during the last ten years of from 
1000 to over 6000 graded schools; but our pro- 
gress more frequently takes the direction of one 
school house with two grades, than two separate 
schools. Especially should this be done where 
public sentiment is not sufficiently advanced to 
sustain a central high school. We might profit- 
ably dispense with a thousand school-houses in 
Pennsylvania, if they were replaced by these 
double schools. Let us see, meanwhile, whether 
the Quaker blood of Delaware or the Scotch- 
Irish of Beaver will be the first to give us county 
high schools, 

Mr. Wm. N. Aiken, Lawrence: In two or 
three villages located near the centre of their 
districts, we have schools graded into two or 
three departments to which advanced pupils of 
other districts may be sent, and many come 
from a considerable distance. One township 
has put a second story upon a central school, 
for a higher grade; another will follow this 
year; the latter has ten schools, and will have 
the two most conveniently located, graded for 
advanced pupils. This matter has been dis- 
cussed at our local Institutes, and the people 
are working up to it. 


Mr. J. W. Allen, Potter: We have two graded 
schools, which are successors to academies for- 


merly located at the same places. They have 
each three teachers, and are well graded. All 
pupils. from within or without the district, pay 
for tuition in the branches outside the common 
school course, and the revenue pays the excess 
of salary for a principal competent to teach 
them. We will have more of these schools be- 
fore long. We have too many houses, and 
should replace some of them by higher grades 
in centres of population. 

Mr. Graham: Does the Delaware county sys 
tem provide for aid from the county. 

The Chair: Yes; the enabling act looks to- 
ward that. The bill was originally introduced 
as a general law for the whole State; it could 
not pass in that shape, and Delaware county 
took it for local application. Under the present 
Constitution, no such special law could be 
enacted. 


ADDRESS OF GEN. EATON. 


Gen. Eaton, National Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, having been present and an attentive 
listener to the discussion, was invited to partici- 
pate in it. He said: 

Gentlemen of the Convention: Though we have at 
Washington the finest educational library in the world, 
I have been learning something here this morning 
that could not be found there. Everywhere to-day 
this question of higher instruction in public schools is 





becoming a vital one. High schools are here and 
there attacked because, it is argued, they do not belong 
to the class of institutions that should be supported by 
the public. Your statements this morning are an em- 
phatic answer. An intelligent body of State officers 
is assembled, who have studied the question from 
county centres, and from both a practical and philo- 
sophical standpoint; and we find not only yourselves, 
but the citizens who pay the taxes, all struggling by 
the most practicable way towards higher instruction. 
What answer could be more satisfactory? The influ 
ence of unfavorable circumstances has been tested, the 
question of taxation has been raised, and the result is 
the same,—in favor of high schools, And you will 
find that the severest study and the greatest breadth of 
view will only strengthen your convictions. 

Whence did the idea come to American educators, 
of the need of this secondary grade of instruction— 
using the word as a middle term between the element 
ary grade and the college? What suggested it? 
What a mass of argumenj from human experience at 
once suggests itself in answer! 

First stands up Prussia, as she always does to answer 
school questions in these days. Broken by a series of 
wars, Frederick saw that her recovery depended not 
only upon military organization, but upon the intelli 
gence of his officers ; the idea broadened until it com 
prehended the whole people, making every individual 
larger and more productive. We have seen the results 
in the recent conflicts Germany has passed through, 

Look at our mother country. Christian sentiment 
had given great endowments, not only to her colleges, 
but to schools of preparation for college. Her civil 
ization rested upon these grades, and not upon the 
elementary; and see what they have given her in 
wealth, culture, virtue and prowess. England could 
not have been the England of history without these 
secondary schools. 

Look now over our own land. We need not tra 
the history of these schools, but only glance at present 
facts. From the Atlantic to the Pacific the answer is 
the same. In our older States, the churches gave us 
colleges, and the academies were necessary to prepare 
for them; but look over to Salem and Portland in 
Oregon, to the little town of Yreka in California—and 
San Bernardino in the same State, first settled. -by 
American Mormons, where their graded school is 
built of adobé; and everywhere you see the instinct 
of self-protection in society demanding more than the 
elementary school: everywhere the high school is 
erected. What pgssible interpretation can blot out o1 
explain away all this experience ? P 

Why should the State educate atall? Because it is 
the only way to reach all—the cheapest—the best ; 
various reasons will be given. Does not every one of 
them apply with equal force to the secondary as to 
the primary grade? But you hear one say—*“ Only a 
small per cent. ever reach the high school.’”? What 
per cent. ever reach the Presidency or local offices ? 
Is that an argument for abolishing the offices? But it 
is rejoined—* These offices are a necessity in civil 
affairs, and the officers are the representatives of the 
whole.” And I reply, so is the high school a neces- 
sity to civil affairs and the business of the community, 
and the pupils there also occupy in a certain sense a 
representative position. Again says the objector— 
“The public good requires that all our people learn 
to read and write and cipher; it is necessary for the 
Stdte to do that.” Yes, and the public good requires 
that every citizen shall reason and will correctly ; and 
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if only the mere elements are to be taught in the pub- 
lic schools, how are we to reach these higher capaci- 
ties? Is not the high school needed for that? If we 
would go backward toward savage life, where the 
canoe represented transportation, and history was lim- 
ited to the traditions of a few small tribes, and diplo- 
macy to dividing the territory between them, then 
these advocates of limitation may be right; but if we 
are to provide for going forward to a future of growth 
surpassing that which lies in the past between us and 
the savage, then we must have higher instruction as a 
step in the series. 
COUNTY INSTITUTES, 

The discussion of ‘‘County Institutes” was 
resumed. 

The Chair: We have had the external part 
of the Institute pretty thoroughly attended to,— 
we have the preliminary arrangements made, 
and have brought our teachers together. Now 
what shall be its internal character—its spirit ? 
We have not much in the way of precedent. 
No other State has a law like ours, and nowhere 
is there so large a percentage of attendance. 
Massachusetts did not equal it, even in the time 
of Horace Mann. Having our Institute, then, 
let us make the most of it. 

Mr. Woodruff: We are about bankrupt in ex- 
periments, and do not feel fit to teach. The 
whole community—teachers, people and Super- 
intendents—have beceme demoralized on this 
question of Institutes. Nobody is willing to 
have them come down to a working basis. The 
demand is for something sensational; if we do 
not furnish it, press and people vote the Insti- 
tute a failure—and we are all drawn into the 
current. I confess to not having the moral 
courage to organize an Institute on the basis of 
work, having no confidence in being able to 
hold the teachers up to it, to say nothing of the 
public. My predecessor was facile princeps as 
an Institute conductor, getting in as much work 
as was possible while keeping his sails full; so 


| he has left me a large place to rattle around in 


I cannot fill it), and I am driven to the expedi- 
ent of looking for a man who will make a 
greater sensation than ever. ‘There is no trou- 
ble about money—our evening lectures pay, and 
we, always have a balance in the treasury. We 
gauge our attendance by having a seat for each 
teacher, and holding it for him; if he is absent, 
the séat is vacant, and advertises the fact. Our 
attendance is fair, but teachers come largely to 
be entertained, receiving information and in- 
struction incidentally. What we need is to get 
down to work, if we want to see results in the 
schools; but how to do it is the question. 

Prof. G. P. Beard was surprised to hear one 
whom he looked upon as a leader, confess a 
want of moral courage to meet and rebuke the 
popular demand for sensation; somebody must 
do this, or the value of the Institute to the 
schools will, to a great extent, be lost. It has 
been weakened by providing too much enter- 


| tainment for outsiders. Public exercises in the 


| 


} 
i 


evening are sufficient; he advised making the 
day sessions for teachers exclusively, dividing 
large bodies into sections in separate rooms. 
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{n some places the afternoon sessions attract 
crowds to the large court-houses, and a lecturer 
must either be a buffoon or be considered a bore 
—for himself he chose the latter. He believed 
the time had come for us to say that the Insti- 
tute—the day sessions, at least—is for teachers: 
give the public the evening, if necessary. 

Mr. Prather: I do not see why we should 
here put a brake on that public sentiment which 
we elsewhere try to cultivate. If there is a les- 
son on vocal culture in a day session, why may 
not the minister or lawyer come in and have 
the benefit of it? The parents of school chil- 
dren, too, should not be excluded. It is all 
right to make the day work practical and adapt 
it to teachers; but after you have given them 
the front seats, let the people come in and fill 
the house if they will. You want to create en- 
thusiasm at these assemblies, as well as teach 
methods; and you do not want to drill your 
teachers in classes during the whole week. 
When the press and people vote an Institute 
a failure, it is because it zs a failure, so far as 
my observation goes. If mine were unfavora- 
bly criticised by the public generally, I should 
believe there was reason for the criticism. Per- 
haps we do as much good as otherwise by 
adapting a great part of the work to the people, 
certainly more than if we chill the latter by ex- 
clusion. 

Mr. Campbell: I am waiting for a little con- 
crete information as to what is best to be done 
at Institute. Shall we try to give a little instruc- 
tion in the branches, or devote ourselves to 
methods of teaching? Shall the instruction in 
methods be given by actual practice in classes, 
or presented in the form of lectures? 

Prof. F. A. Allen: After many years of In- 
stitute work, I am satisfied that no one method 
of conducting Institutes can be uniformly suc- 
cessful. In the large counties where the people 
demand that the Institute shall provide the 
great show of the season, Institute work proper 
cannot be done. There are other counties 
where instruction in the branches is needed, 
and must be given. Where the Institute does 
its proper work of giving instruction in methads 
of teaching the branches, the main thing is to 
have a definite plan, and to stick to it. The 
Superintendent knows, or should know, what 
his teachers most need; let him arrange his 
programme accordingly, and keep it on that 
line. I know how difficult it is to do this,—how 
willing the ‘home talent”’ is to come in and 


waste your time, to say nething of the ubiqui- | 


tous and disinterested book agent. But I know 


also—for your President and myself belonged | 


to that noble army of martyrs, the Superin- 


tendents of '54—that just in proportion as we | 


had a definite idea of what we wanted, and 
worked to that plan, in that proportion we suc- 
eeded. I agree, however, with those who have 


said the Institute should not be for teachers ex- | 
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ers in attendance last year, from 210 schools, 
and about the same number of citizens; if this 
public interest continues to increase, we have 
thought of dividing the county into two districts 
with separate Institutes. We took home from 
the Centennial the idea of exhibiting sample 
work, and twenty-five schools were thus repre- 
sented last year. If we could have work from 
every school, it would show us not only what 
has been done, but what instruction is needed. 

Mr. Buffington: Our Institute has been divi- 
ded into sections—the primary teachers in one, 
the graded school principals in another, etc.— 
and instruction addressed to each grade spe- 
cially. Teachers give instruction in the kind 
of work in which they excel. Much of the work 
commonly done in the county institutes belongs 
properly to the district institute, and could be 
as well done without bringing teachers to the 
county seat, 

Mr. Sheely: We endeavor to 
Institute as a model school. The 
seated within the bar of the court-house 
is assigned to each, and every vacant chair tells 
its own tale. We give practical instruction in 
methods principally; teachers are required to 
take notes, and the proceedings are reported for 
publication in pamphlet form. We for 


conduct our 
teachers are 
a seat 


look 


results in the practical work of the schools,’ and 
during the past year we have found them in 
Teachers are encouraged to ask 


many placés, 
questions and state difficulties, either publicly 
or through the query-box. We do not give 
much class instruction, because we do not need 
it, most of our teachers having received some 
Normal school training. 

Mr. B. F. Shaub, Lancaster: Th 
failure of the Institute depends upon the stand- 
point from which it is viewed; and while I am 
deeply conscious of our defects, I think ours are 
not failures. Considered with reference to the 
effect on public sentiment, we are highly suc- 
cessful ; with reference to what is done for the 
many beginners, the result is not so satisfactory. 
We have a very large attendance of teachers, 
and a still larger attendance of citizens; often 
the members can find no seats unless very early 
on the spot. Last year, when the crowd at 
some sessions was greater than ever, and many 
teachers could not get into the hall, we thought 
of protecting ourselves by charging an admis- 
sion feé. What shall we do? If teachers only 
are to be considered, the Institute might he or- 
ganized as a school, and the public excluded; 
but we are not prepared to take that position. 
Perhaps this difficulty would be measurably 
remedied if we could hold several Institutes in 
different parts of the county. How shall we 
decide what instruction to give? If we address 


success or 


| the beginners especially, the higher grades are 


not reached; yet the beginners. are in greatest 
need. I have tried to make the morning ses- 
sion strictly professional, the afternoon more 


clusively; methods of instruction may be so | general, the evening for public entertainment. 
presented as to suit parents as weli, and they | The main result of the County Institute with us 


should have the benefit of them. 
Mr. D. G. Allen, Wayne: We had 200 teach- 


has heen a general li‘ting up of teachers and peo- 
ple : the teachers seem to go back to their work 
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year after year with a more just appreciation 
of its magnitude and importance; yet we have 
never felt sa isfied that we had done all that we 
ought. If we adopt Prof. Beard’s plan, we do 
not reach our people; to reach them we cannot 
make the work strictly professional. I should 
be glad of a modification of the law, that would 
give us two or three annual institutes in sepa- 
rate districts, with a general meeting once in 
three years. I believe that would do more for 
the teachers, and eventually for the whole com- 
munity. 

The Chair: We have construed the present 
law as allowing such a division into districts. 
If each Institute is held for a week, and no 
name is twice counted in the attendance, the 
appropriation can be drawn from the county. 
Here in Dauphin, the results have been in- 
creased a hundred-fold since the Institute was 
held in country districts instead of at Harrisburg. 
I feel like emphasizing the suggestion of Prof. 
Shaub, that we should have three classes of ex- 
ercises: the morning session for teachers ex- 
clusively—and here the teachers of each grade 
might receive instruction separately; the after- 
noon programme of a more general character, 
to interest both teachers and people; in the 
evening, popular lectures of a high grade. | 
do not think the people should be excluded from 
the morning session, if they wish to be present; 
but construct the programme for the teachers. 
This plan is perhaps the best for the very large 
counties, and such a division of the programme 
may do more good than if the whole were 
strictly professional. In some counties a special 
day is set apart as ‘ Directors’ Day.’ Where 
this is done, it is well to have a separate meet- 
ing of Directors in the morning, where they 
may consider questions relating to their special 
duties, and consult with the Superintendent; in 
the afternoon let them come into the general 
meeting, and let the exercises have some spe- 
cial reference to them. It has done good in 
some cases to have this separate meeting, where 
the Superintendent can have the opportunity of 
hearing these officers discuss practical questions 
from their stand-point. 

Mr. Shaub: Perhaps it would be still bette: 
in a large Superintendency to call meetings of 
Directors in different sections of the county. 

Mr. Woodruff: Conferences of teachers and 
Directors in different sections, with regard to 
the programme of study, are likely to do good. 

The Chair: The practice of having a Direc- 
tors’ Day should be continued. If it does no 
good, it is because it is not well managed. I 
know that good can be done, and has been done, 
at such meetings. It may be impracticable in 
Lancaster county, where the court-house is 
crowded and the street full of people and teach- 
ers who cannot get in, as | found it one after- 
noon last year. The Superintendent who had 
that crowd to manage could not in addition di- 
rect the proceedings of outside meetings. 

The further consideration of the subject was 
postponed until tle afternoon session, 

Adjourned to 2 o'clock p. m, 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


HE Convention was called to order at 2 
o'clock ; questions and answers were the 
first business of the session. 
INTEREST ON BUILDING ORDER. 

Mr. J. W. Allen, Potter: Can interest be col- 
lected upon a building order which is due and 
has been presented for payment ? 

The Chair ;* It would draw interest from the 
time it became due and payable. 

COMMITTEE ON PERMANENT CERTIFICATES. 

Mr. Baer: Can the Committee on permanent 
certificates pass upon an application separately, 
or must it be done when together in an organ- 
ized capacity ? 

The Chair : Unquestionably when organized. 
A certificate secured by going round and ob- 
taining separate endorsement of the members 
would be revoked, or the issue stopped, if we 
knew the facts. It is just as illegal as going 
round to individual Directors for consent to in- 
troduce new books or apparatus into schools; 
there is no excuse for either: these bodies must 
act when in session in their organized capacity. 

Mr. J. W. Allen: We have been placing all 
our teachers of the proper grade on a list from 
which to select the Committee on Permanent 
Certificates whether present at Institute or not. 
Is that right? 

The Chair: No: they must be present and 
members of Institute when elected, must hold 
the highest grade of certificate, and be actually 
teaching. 

Mr. Davis: We have two ex-teachers, now 
members of the bar, active school men and 
members of Institute, who have served on the 
committee: also one who was elected to a 
county office. Are they ineligible ? 

The Chair: They are not actual but honor- 
ary members, and therefore not eligible, after 
they have ceased to be actual teachers. 

Mr. Baker: When the teachers of the city of 
Chester do not take part in the County Insti- 
tute or the election of Committee on Permanent 
Certificates, should that committee entertain 
applications from that city? 

The Chair: There is nothing in the law to 
prevent their doing so. 

Mr. Franklin: When the retiring Superin- 
tendent has not signed the application of the 
holder of a first diploma for the secend degree, 
and the time is about to expire, should his suc- 
cessor sign it? 

The Chair: I think so, if entirely satisfied 
that the applicant is worthy; it might be injus- 
tice to a deserving teacher to refuse. Delay is 
best, however, in case of doubt. 

CHILDREN OUT OF SCHOOL. 

Mr. Wm. Noetling, Snyder: We are expected 
to report the number of children not in school. 
How shall we find it? 

The Chair: An approximation may be made 
upon information obtained from Directors and 





| teachers. We do not expect the exactness of 
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acensus. This refers only to those who have 

-never been in school, or who have been there 

so little as to receive no lasting benefit. 
NORMAL GRADUATES: FIRST DEGREE. 


Prof. C. H. Verrill: Where there are summer 
sessions of school, Normal graduates often find 
it impossible to teach two full terms within the 
two years to which the first diploma is limited. 
Mut they be examined before they teach again? 

The Chair: I see no help for it. Any time 
after the two years expire, they can apply for 
the second degree; but the license to teach ex- 
pires at the end of the second year; and if they 
teach before getting the second diploma, the 
the Superintendent must examine them. The 
whole practice of summer sessions should be 
broken up: five months continuously are worth 
more than six divided into two terms, often with 
different teachers. 

Mr. Graham: What is the status of a holder 
of the first Normal diploma who has taught the 
required time, but cannot obtain the required 
recommendation of the Superintendent as to 
teaching qualifications? 

The Chair: The license to teach has expired ; 
he may obtain a certificate by examination, and 
if his teaching is then satisfactory, the usual en- 
dorsement would qualify him for the second 
degree; he does not lose that right by the pre- 
vious failure. 

ANNULLING CERTIFICATES. 

Mr. Sheely: Suppose a teacher holding a per- 
manent certificate becomes grossly immoral, 
how can the case be reached? 

The Chair: There is no express provision of 
law; but it might be reasonably argued that the 
authority which granted the certificate could 
also revoke or annul it, and this construction 
would probably be given if the case were pre- 
sented with proper evidence. We have been 
compelled to make law for a great many cases 
not provided for by statute, and must continue 
to do so until the Legislature shall revise the 
school law. 

GRADED SCHOOLS, ETC. 

Mr. Kast: What should be counted as graded 
schools in our reports? 

The Chair: The proper way is to count each 
separate school in a graded system as a graded 
school. Under the law, a school means a body 
of pupils under the charge of a teacher; and no 
matter how many of these may be in one build- 
ing, each should be counted as a school. 

Mr. Graham: A school has three permanent 
grades, in separate rooms; a fourth teacher has 
a half-day’s work in a class-room, with classes 
from the highest grade; the Directors report 
3% schools.’ What should be done? 

The Chair: They should report three schools, 
with four teachers. We want no half schools. 

Mr. Buffington: One school out of several in 
a district has the higher branches into which 
pupils come from the others, one school of the 
kind being sufficient to accommodate all who 
wish to go up. Is it one graded school, or do 
we report the others as such? 
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The Chair: If the grading is; all respects 
complete, they must all be counted as graded 
schools; but as this is hardly possible in a 
country district it would be safer perhaps to 
report one graded school. 

Mr. Baer: A township has seventeen schools 
open in winter, which is more than it needs for 
part of the time. They propose to keep them 
all open for four months, and eight schools for 
three months longer, and average the term at 
five months. Will that be approved? 

The Chair: If all who wish to go to school 
are accommodated, there will be no objection ? 

Mr. Berg: A Board of Directors proposed to 
keep a school for primary pupils in summer, and 
secondary in winter, and average the term. | 
decided that the schools must be open to all 
grades for the full time reported. Was | right? 

The Chair: Certainly. They must keep the 
schools open to all for five months, or they can 
receive no appropriation. No common school 
district in Pennsylvania can shut the door of a 
school against any pupil at any time during the 
term for which it is reported open. 

Mr. Tilden: Is it lawful, then, to keep school 
three mon.hs beginning in May and three be- 
ginning in December, knowing that the ad- 
vanced pupils cannot use them in the summer ? 

The Chair: That may be a technical¥ com- 
pliance with the letter of the law, but it is bad 
policy, and should be discouraged. 


HOURS PER DAY. 


Mr. Hofford: Suppose the smaller pupils are 
taught for three hours and dismissed, and three 
hours more spent with the more advanced? 

The Chair: I do not think that conforms 
strictly with the law; but three hours may be 
long enough for the little ones in some schools. 

Mr. Dickson: Have not the Directors power 
to say that the session shall be either three hours 
or seven hours per day? 

The Chair: It is a matter within their discre- 
tion, but it must be exercised within reasonable 
limits; a one-hour session, or one of ten hours, 
would hardly be construed as legal. 

Mr. Baker: Is there not a decision of the 
Department making the school day six hours? 

The Chair: We recommend that as a reason- 
able time; but it is not law. 


EMPLOYMENT OF TEACHERS, 


Mr. Burrows: May a single member of the 
Board employ a teacher? 

The Chair: Temporarily, if so authorized by 
the Board; but his action must be afterwards 
ratified by the Board, and go upon the min- 


utes. I may add here, that no official action 
can be legally taken except in formal session. 
It is frequently done on the applications for 
permanent certificates, already mentioned, and 
Superintendents should try to prevent it. 
Children have been put into the Soldiers’ Or- 
phan Schools in the same way. The whole 
practice is illegal; the Directors who do it as- 
sume a power they do not possess ; and often a 
wrong is done to the Commonwealth, 
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Mr. Burrows: Suppose a teacher has gone 
round and secured the names of four members 
of the Board, and commences teaching, but re- 
ceives only three votes at the meeting of the 
Board ? 

The Chair: He cannot collect any salary 
from the district; he might possibly claim dam- 
ages from the indfviduals who employed him, 

Several questions were asked concerning the 
supply of Report-books and Digests of school 
law. 

Mr. Houck stated that no further supply of 
either could be furnished by the Department 
until 1879, unless a special appropriation were 
made for a new edition, 

Mr. Buffington recommended the preparation 
of a blank for the next edition of the Report- 
book, which should show the standing of each 
individual pupil. 

Mr. Houck said that was a good suggestion 
and should receive consideration. 

Mr, Dickson thought the Committee on Leg- 
islation should be instructed to request an ap- 
propriation to supply every Director and 
teacher with a Digest of school laws and de- 
cisions. 

COUNTY INSTITUTES. 

The discussion of ‘‘County Institutes” 
now resumed. 

Prof. James Johonnot, of New York, said he 
had been attending Institutes in that State since 
1846. At first they were experience meetings, 
and so continued for several years ; 
teachers explained and illustrated their methods, 
and we obtained some good results; but afte: 
several repetitions it began to be an old story, 
lost its point, and the teachers tired of it. 
Then we ‘‘came down to practical work,” as 
one of you has called it; the Institute resolved 
itself into a model school, with classes in the 
branches under the best teachers; but that 
broke down in its turn, from two causes: first, 
teachers objected to reading and spelling and 
figuring all the time, saying that all this might 
be necessary, but the Institute was not the place 
for it; and second, teachers depended on two 
weeks teaching at Institute for what they had 
been getting at the academies in three months; 
—altogether, our experience was that we did 
our poorest work while this class plan was in 
operation. Next we devoted ourselves to 
methods exclusively, under the instruction of 
experts. This failed also, because a method 
that is good for one person or school may not 
suit in another; all methods are good, in so far 
as they conform to general principles; and hav- 
ing these the teacher will invent methods for 
himself, or assimilate those of others till he 
makes them his own. At last we have con- 
cluded to discard all this empiricism, and come 
down to the principles that underlie the whole 
system, all of which are embraced in the 
knowledge of two things: 1. The order of de- 
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successful 
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velopment and growth of the mental faculties 
—mental philosophy; 2. The order of evolu- 
tion of the sciences, their relation to each other, 
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and the relation between the parts of each of 
them. If you can harmonize these two, you 
have a safe foundation for your work. Place 
this before your teachers, with practical illustra- 
tions, and you will not fail to interest them. A 
large part of the business of Institute is to de 
velop enthusiasm and aspiration—to lift teach- 
ers out of the mere text-book routine, and give 
them an insight into the true nature of educa- 
When they have gone down to the fun- 
damental principles, many of the problems that 
now puzzle them will settle themselves—courses 
of study among others. 

Mr. Prather: Two years ago, a good part of 
our work was done by our own teachers, our 
outside help was of a practical kind, and we 
know that good work was done, for the schools 
show the results. It is well to give general 
principles to those who can build upon them, 
but many of our young teachers must see the 
methods in operation. 

Mr. Gahan: The first thing with me is to 
arouse a proper working spirit; if the days drag 
wearily along in monotonous routine, it would 
be as well for teachers, and better for publi: 
sentiment, if no Institute were held. We assign 
seats to our teachers, and first introduce some 
subject of general interest, on which several 
are prepared to speak—each making a point, 
perhaps in a few sentences. Very soon we are 
engaged in lively debate, all interested and 
ready to take part. This is at the opening ses- 
sion; and we come to the next with an impulse 
that increases through the week, and goes out 
into the schools. 

Mr. Noetling: Our Institutes are successful, 
because we aim at a definite object. The Su- 
perintendent knows the wants of his county, 
and tries to meet them. He consults with his 
outside helpers, and selects from their prepared 
work what he thinks is most needed. We thus 
get what we want, and instead of mechanical 
teaching we have live work, and are willing 
that any competent man shall come and judge 
whether our teaching is not conducted on ra- 
tional principles. It is notof a high grade, but 
elementary ; but what there is of it is weil done, 
and we owe the improvement almost entirely 
to the Institute. 

The Chair: That the Institute has accom- 
plished a great work among the teachers of 
Pennsylvania, no one can doubt who has had 
an opportunity of measuring the results. Know- 
ing its value, | am always sorry to hear of its 
failure or faulty management; still more 
should | regret to see it abolished or in any 
way crippled. As a true friend, then, I shall 
name some of the weak points noticed, where 


| improvement is needed, or where errors need 


correction, 


1. In many cases the Institute is too expensive. 
Even if teachers and people are willing to bear the 
expense, there are places where it is time to cry 
halt! Lecturers have been paid more here than the 
same services command elsewhere—sometimes even 
double—and in the-e times economy should be prace 


ticed. 
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2. Often too much time is given to mere entertain- 
ment; we have been run down by elocutionists, and 
while a little of this may be in place as an interlude, 
when solid work is subordinated to it time is wasted, 
and the value of the Institute impaired. Music is also 
overdone in some cases. 

3. The instruction is often above the heads of the 
teachers. Many of the lecturers fire too high. It is 
the duty of the Superintendents to prevent this, by 
cautioning the lecturers in advance, that they may 
adapt the work to the grade of teachers addressed. 

4. Perhaps no fault is greater than the want of 
point in much Institute work. The session is begun 
without any definite aim, and allowed to run on, of 
course, without definite result. We should know our 
weak places, and direct our work to strengthening 
them. It might be well to have the whole work of 
an annual session brought to bear upon a single sub- 
ject—one year, primary instruction; another, a course 
of study—each consulting his own needs. Some- 
thing of this kind has been done in one or two coun- 
ties, with good results. 

5. Want of life: for many Institute sessions are 
very dry indeed. As we have dry schools where 
there is dry teaching, so a dry Institute is evidence of 
faulty management. If the Superintendent is a live 
man, and calls live men about him, everything will 
be lively. So whenever the session drags, and teach- 
ers are tired and drop out, look first to see if the head 
be not in fault. Such Institutes do no more good 
than a dull, dry school. 

6. I agree with Prof. Johonnot, that the great work 
of the Institute is to inculcate those principles which 
constitute the science of teaching; and in many cases 
the best way to do this is to illustrate the principles 
by methods and examples from the school-room itself. 
A Superintendent might profitably take up one subject 
at a time, dig down to the principle underlying it, 
plant his foot upon that, and thence develop methods 
and illustrate them for beginners. He cannot do all 
this work himself, of course; but experts can do it 
for him. This work well done,—with few principles 
and many illustrations, for the benefit of teachers not 
previously prepared and trained,—would not be bar- 
ren of results. The single principle that the percep- 
tive powers of children should be first addressed, 
brings up the whole subject of object lessons, the 
kindergarten systems, etc., and we have already ma- 
terial enough for several interesting sessions. 

7. The County Superintendent should himself be 
the leading instructor. As several of you have said, 
he knows the weak points, and in what direction in- 
struction is needed. He is their official head, and 
it is better to leave the formal work of presiding over 
the sessions to some other competent person, and take 
his proper place as the one man of all others to lead 
his teachers forward. Any Superintendent who can- 
not instruct his Institute with life and vigor, should not 
occupy the place he holds. If he cannot lay down 
the principles of teaching, and illustrate them from 
the life of the school-room, he is not the man for the 
place, This is sound theory, however difficult it may 
he to put it in practice. I do not undervalue the work 
you have done; I am proud of it. No other mau 
better knows how much you have done, and how well 
you have done it; it is fully appreciated; but what 
has just been said is true nevertheless, and I deem it 
my duty to speak the truth m plain words. 
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pass an act requiring Directors to close their 
schools during the week of the Institute. The 
Superintendent is required by law to hold it, 
but Directors may, and many of them do, pre- 
vent the attendance of teachers. 

The Chair: Let the gentleman prepare a re- 
solution and submit it to the Committee on 


Legislation, and it will be considered. 


EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 


The “ Examination of Teachers” was the next 
subject in order. 

Mr. Wright: Different sets of questions, of 
equal difficulty, should be prepared for the ex- 
aminations; more written answers than oral 
should be required, but not all written, or you 
cannot judge of the power of expression; do not 
adhere too closely to the text-books; have a 
fixed standard of marking. Have a special 
examination for professional certificates, and 
examine in mental philosophy in addition to 
the branches on the certificate. If you announce 
this requirement a few months ahead, the teach- 
ers will work up to it. 

Mr. Campbell: Some uniform standard of 
marking for scholarship should be agreed upon 
by Superintendents, that we may know whata 
certificate means when it comes from another 
county, and there should be a definite minimum 
below which no certificate should be granted, 
I think a professional certificate should be 
granted by the State Department only, upon 
the basis of answers to a uniform series of ques 
tions. The papers filed for evidence may mean 
almost anything, or almost nothing. There 
should be some standard, 

Mr. Garman: There can be no uniform stand- 
ard of qualification while so many different 
judges pass uponit. Neither a provisional nor 
protessional certificate means the same thing 
in any two counties—some of them do not mean 
anything. The results of examination as ex- 
pressed upon the certificate can never be gen- 
erally trustworthy without a uniform system of 
marking, but how shall we get that? I have 
more trouble with this matter than with any other, 

Mr. Woodruff: If we could obtain and en- 
force an act of the Legislature to regulate human 
judgment, our own included, there might be 
some chance of reaching such a uniform stand- 
ard, If the Superintendent is a man of good 
judgment, he can make himself a standard 
which will be fair, and satisfactory within his 
jurisdiction; and that is all he can do. We 
shall be more benefited by hearing each other's 
methods than by discussing this impossible 
standard. From my own experience, | prefer 
oral examination to written for the most part, 
for my own Satisfaction and that of the Direc- 
tors; but with large classes, ranging as high as 
forty, the written method is necessary. 

Mr. Garman: Do you think we would get 
nearer to a uniform standard by having a State 
standard and State examiners? Would not 
some go round froin district to district until 


Mr. G. A. Blose, Jefferson: 1 think we should | they had memorized the uniform series of ques- 
, ; | 


adopt a resolution asking the Legislature to 


tions, and so evade us at last? 
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Mr. Woodruff: We ought to be nearer to it, 
with fewer examiners; but there would be no 
uniformity after all. Few men ever get hold of 
their own personal equation, so as to have ex- 
actly the same standard from one day to an- 
other. Wecould hardly express our own stand- 
ard; but we judge pretty fairly, and do the best 
we can. 

Mr. Dickson: The gentleman calls forty a 
large class; that is our smallest; we have had 
as many as two hundred and over in a class for 
examination. 

Mr. Burrows: Will Mr. Woodruff state what 
he considers the main object of an examination? 
Is it for the information of the Superintendent, 
or of the Directors, in whose presence it is re- 
quired to be held? 

Mr. Woodruff: The object is to ascertain and 
express the grade of qualification of the teach- 
ers, for the information of Directors. The cer- 
tificate is the official information; but if he can 
so conduct the examination as to inform the 
Directors present as to the teachers’ spirit and 
ability to express themselves, so much the bet- 
ter. Men of good judgment who witness an 
oral examination would be better able to grade 
the salaries than if they acted on the certificate 
alone. 

Mr. Kain: I do not see why it is impossible 
for us to approximate to State, or at least sec- 
tional, uniformity. 

Mr. Woodruff: The impossibility will be 
found to exist as long as different minds are 
required to come to a conclusion upon the same 
facts. It would be difficult to keep the uniform 
series of questions from the knowledge of appli- 
cants, oe would make the examination a mere 
mechanical process at best. 

Mr. Baer: Does the gentleman admit that 
there would be any advantage in such a uniform 
standard, if it were possible ? 

Mr. Woodruff: It would prevent poorly quali- 
fied teachers from obtaining a certificate in one 
county that was refused in another; but that 
gain is more than offset by the fact that the 
grade would have to be adapted to the average, 
and no county could work its grade up. If the 
people of any county are enlightened enough to 
raise the grade of instruction for their children 
above that of their neighbors—if the taxpayers 
are willing to defray the expense—they ought 
not to be hampered by an “‘average”’ grade. 

Mr. Shaub: Taking for granted that people 








who propose to teach school should know some- 
thing—who shall decide how much? If left to 
the Superintendent's judgment, by what stand- | 
ard shall he judge? Besides, the result of an | 
examination does not furnish evidence of abil- 
ity te teach: an applicant may not spell or| 
write well, and yet teach orthography and pen- | 
manship satisfactorily. I think some things in | 
the law relating to certificates should be either | 
changed or liberally construed. For instance, | 
we are forbidden to reissue a provisional certifi- | 
cate in any case without examination; yet there 
are many cases where it could be safely done. 
We have heard of several permissible depart- 





ures from the letter of the law, and I believe 
this should be one of them—or if not, then the 
law should be changed. There are some good 
teachers, people of culture, in my county, who 
cannot pass what I call a thorough examina- 
tion in the branches, to whom I would rather 
give a professonal certificate than to some who 
do pass; but I am forbidden to doso. Should 
the law be so strict, or so strictly construed? 

Mr. Garman: We would like to hear Mr. 
Shaub’s plan of examination: it is highly eulo- 
gized, and I think we would all be benefited 
by knowing it. 

Several members seconded the request. 

Mr. Shaub: For several years my examina- 
tion was chiefly oral: last year a considerable 
part was written; and I am now of opinion that 
the two should be combined. In orthography 
[ have forty words written, chosen from those 
in ordinary use—none of them outlandish. In 
reading, I hear applicants for provisionals read, 
and, for the professional certificates, examine 
orally upon the principles of reading: laying 
most stress upon understanding what is read, 
testing this by substituting other words for those 
in the text. In arithmetic the examination is 
now entirely written, some problems to be 
solved by analysis, others by the rules, all be- 
ing selected to illustrate principles and their 
applications, and not merely to puzzle the ap- 
plicant. In geography the examination is gen- 
eral, not much attention being given to insig- 
nificant local matters, but considerable to tle 
facts and principles of physical geography. 


We have grammar in connection with reading, 


parsing the words in the lesson: some attention 
is given to the subject of language lessons, 
business forms, letter-writing, and the rules of 
composition. In history I do not ask for de- 
tails, but examine on important causes and their 
effects in great events, and on the current his- 
tory of ourownday. Each applicant must have 
read one work on the theory of teaching, and 
three are required to be read before a profes- 
sional certificate is granted; the examination is 
not from the text-book, but by discussion of the 
subject. 

Mr. Berg: I write four questions in each 
branch on a card, and distribute the cards just 
before examination in the branch begins: the 
answers are sometimes oral, sometimes written. 
Puzzling, perplexing, or embarrassing questions 
are avoided, and no question is asked that can 
be answered by yes or no. The Directors pre- 
sent may not always be able to tell whether the 
oral answers ‘are correct, but they can judge of 
the teacher's power of expression, at least from 


| the manner and directness of his answers. In 


the evening, after examination is finished, the 
written work is examined, the grading done, and 
the certificates issued. You will find it more 
satisfactory to all parties if the certificates 
are made at once and their papers returned, 
than if you take their work with you and send 
the certificates afterwards. It is safer to have 
different sets of questions on succeeding days. 
Adjourned to 7:30 p.m. 
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THURSDAY EVENING, 


HE Convention was called to order by the 
President at 7:30 p. m.; practical questions 
were the first business of the session. 


ELECTION WITHOUT CERTIFICATE, 

Mr. Snyder: A teacher gets sick after teach- 
ing four months; the Board elect a successor 
whose certificate has expired; he teaches a 
short time, is examined, receives another cer- 
tificate, and finishes the term. Can the report 
be approved ? 

The Chair: It may be; but the exception 
should be noted. We would not withhold the 
appropriation in a case where this was inno- 
cently done. 

THREE MILES FROM SCHOOL, 

Mr. Bartholomew: Where several families 
of children are three miles from a_school- 
house—too far for them to go—can the Direc- 
tors be compelled to provide a school for them ? 

The Chair: That is very doubtful. The 
courts have uniformly refused to interfere in 
such cases. The number and location of 
schools are within the discretion of the Board. 
The law authorizes sending children to a con- 
venient school in an adjoining district, if prac- 
ticable; and the Directors ought of course to 
provide for them in some way; but courts have 
never compelled such action, though it would 
seem that school directors like other people 
should be amenable to the law. 

SHORT-TIME CERTIFICATES. 

Mr. Kain: On account of certificates expiring 
at different periods, I have often been compelled 
toexamine at irregular and inconvenient times. 
If I issue these certificates for a year, this an- 
noyance will be perpetuated. Can I, under such 
circumstances, grant them for six months or 
thereabouts, so as to have all expire about the 
same time? 

The Chair: The greater power includes the 
less; you can grant them for any time less than 
a year, but not more. Of course, those already 
granted are good for the year they cover; but 
you can regulate it at your next examination. 

CLOSING SMALL SCHOOLS. 

Mr. Schenck: When a school is reduced to 
five pupils, can the Directors close it, and pro- 
vide for conveying the pupils to another school ? 

The Chair: Yes; and it is generous of them 
to provide the conveyance. We have recom- 
mended this in such cases, but they are not re- 
quired to do it; they may simply close the 
school; it is within their discretion, and I think 
the law will justify the closing of schools under 
such circumstances. 

VISITATION BY DIRECTORS. 

Mr. Noetling: The school law requires that 
Directors ‘‘shall by one cr more of their num- 
ber visit every school in the district at least 
once in each month,’ etc. Do they do this? 
and, if not, can they conscientiously swear to 
their reports? 
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The Chair: There is probably no county in 
the State where the Directors of every district 
comply with the law in this particular. In 
many districts it is done, but in no county is it 
uniformly the rule. We have not heretofore 
refused the appropriation on account of this ne- 
glect; perhaps we ought to have done so, but 
we have not. The matter of swearing to their 


reports is left to the conscience of Directors. 


SUPPLYING TEXT-BOOKS. 

Mr. Henry Meyer, Centre: Have the Direc- 
tors the legal right to purchase and furnish text- 
books to the pupils from the public funds? 

The Chair: We think so, if they furnish them 
to all. There may be disagreement as to 
whether they can supply pues cular pupils. 

Prof. F. A. Allen: With reference to supply- 
ing poor children with books, I suggest that 
sometimes Superintendents can use the books 
furnished them gratis by the book agents. I 
have had enough to supply all the poor children 
in my borough, and some in the township. 

DATING CERTIFICATES, 

Mr. Blose: A teacher holdmg a professional 
certificate whose time has nearly expired, sends 
it by a third hand to the Superintendent for en- 
dorsement. It is not presented in time, through 
no fault of the holder. What should be done? 

The Chair: I should endorse it, dating back 
the endorsement to the time when it should 
have been received, 

Mr. Gregory; Would it be lawful to date back 
our certificates so as to make them all expire 
about the satne time ? 

The Chair: Hardly: but the same result is 
properly reached by granting them for a shorter 
time than a year. 

TUITION BEYOND DISTRICT. 

Mr. Knauss: Do I understand that Directors 
must pay for tuition of chiidren in an adjoining 
district, who have no school facilities in their 
own? 

The Chair: o. The law authorizes it; it is 
their duty; but there is no penalty provided for 
refusal. 


PROMPT ACTION, 


Mr. Newlin remarked that we do not always 
find results from educational mcetings or Insti- 
tutes even after their adjournment, much less 
while in session; but he had received a paper 
from his county containing proceedings of a 
Board of Directors resulting from the action of 
this Convention in its earlier sessions. 

EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS, 

The subject of “ Examination of Teachers” 
was called up, and the discussion resumed. 

Mr. Silliman: A uniform system of marking 
would be impossible, because we do not know 
exactly how we reach our conclusions. We 
should make our questions cover as many prin- 
ciples as possible. We have a class of teachers 
who do good work in the school, and seem well 
qualified when we visit their schools, but who 
cannot pass as thorough an examination as 
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others of little or no experience : it is hard todo 
justice in such cases, Some Boards resolve to 
employ no teacher whose certificate is below a 
certain grade ; that works well in some respects, 
but cuts off some good teachers. There is an 
inconsistency in the law concerning examina- 
tion. It allows the holder of a college diploma 
to be elected County Superintendent without 
examination; but he cannot be a teacher. To 
meet this, | would offer the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the school law should be so amend- 
ed that any person holding a diploma from a chartered 
college may be eligible as a teacher in the common 
schools, without examination by the County Superin- 
tendent. 

Mr, Prather opposed the resolution. It may 
be proper to make a college graduate eligible 
to election as Superintendent; but he should 
not teach without examination. We know of 
one college graduate who was unable to obtain 
a certificate from my predecessor, He got 
one of very low grade from myself. Some 
college graduates are unfit to teach school. To 
be elected County Superintendent a man must 
pass through an ordeal that tests him ; if he can 
be elected, he is likely to be at least fairly qual- 
ified. With regard to examination, a few ques- 
tions may be so framed as to cover much 
ground, and test the thoroughness of the appli- 
cant. I have a system of percentages to mark 
the grade. Slovenly work discounts the mark; 
misspelling in written answers in other branches 
reduces the mark for orthography. 

The Chair: The inconsistency in the law re- 
ferred to by Mr. Silliman is not so great after 
all. To be eligible for Superintendent a man 
must have been a successful teacher within three 
years; so that he has been tested as a teacher, 
and must have been examined and held a cer- 
tificate, except where the teaching was done in 
a private school, 

Mr. Baer: Our examinations have been more 
oral than written. Youcan test grammar, com- 
position and theory of teaching, by requiring a 
written essay On some question in theory. The 
objection to having prepared sets of questions 
for general use is that imposition is likely to be 
practiced ; the questions will become known, 
and some applicants will come with the answers 
all written out or committed to memory. We 
economize time by questioning one group while 
others write their essays, Our classes have con- 
tained as many as twenty-seven applicants, yet 
we got through and awarded the certificates the 
same day. If any one is present who can and 
will help me examine the spelling papers, | 
take advantage of his help. 

Mr. Snyder: I have them exchange papers; 
the words are then spelled over correctly, and 
the errors marked. 

Mr. Davis: We require a short letter as a 
specimen of penmanship. Instead of giving a 
list of words for spelling, we read from some 
suitable book, and have applicants write from 
dictation. They thus get all kinds of words, 
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and are as likely to miss the simpler ones as 
the more difficult. 

Mr. Bartholomew: I find a great deficiency 
in the spelling of words in every-day use. | 
give fifty ordinary words, and when thirty are 
missed no certificate is granted, no matter what 
the other qualifications may be. We rejected 
last year all who did not reach an average of 
No. 3; this year we have raised the standard to 
2%. We issue no certificate to any person of 
whose moral character we have not personal 
knowledge, unless a recommendation from a 
clergyman is presented. This may seem arbi- 
trary, but I consider the moral responsibility 
resting on the teacher greater than that upon 
the clergyman. 

Mr. Dickson: Our conditions are peculiar; 
the classes are often as large as 75. ‘There are 
two large cities in our county, with good public 
and private schools, and also several colleges 
in the neighborhood; and when an examina- 
tion is announced, the young people flock in. 
Of course, it is impossible to finish the work 


and grant the certificates immediately. I have 


rejected 430 out of 700 examined; being care- 
ful not to commission those who are too young 
to understand the needs of the pupils they are 
to teach. We have nearly cnough experienced 
teachers to fill our schools, and can afford to 
reject freely those who for any reason seem 
disqualified. We require all to present certifi- 
cates of moral character from a clergyman and 
two other responsible parties; and though at 
first 1 was denounced as a religious bigot, my 
course is now generally endorsed, and I do not 
know of a single teacher whose moral standing 
is not very high. It should be said that when 
we have very large classes, we hold the exami- 
nation for two or three days. We hold sixteen 
examinations in different parts of the county. 

Mr. Shaub: There are two striking peculiari 
ties in the gentleman's statement—the size of 
his classes, and his construction of the law. I 
thought we were required to hold an examina- 
tion in every district, and have done this. In 
my county reducing the number of examina- 
tions would save wear and tear, if not labor; 
but does the law permit it ? 

Mr. Aiken: It is altogether unnecessary for 
me to go into each district, and I never hold 
examinations in more than a dozen districts, in 


| different sections of the county. We require all 


applicants to have studied some works on teach- 
ing, and examine them upon what they have 
read. Special training is necessary in all other 
professions, and we think it should be insisted 
upon in ours. We should have a decision on 
the law concerning examinations. 

The Chair: The law requires the Superin- 
tendent to examine the applicants in the district 
where they are to be employed, and in the 
presence of the Directors. If the Directors of 
several contiguous districts are willing that one 
examination shall be held for all, there would 
seem to be no objection; but if they desire it 
there must be an examination in each district 

Mr. Woodruff: Is it just to the teachers to 
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keep them two or three days in these large 
classes, waiting for others? I think the district 
system is more satisfactory to all parties. 

Mr. Campbell: Suppose the teachers are not 
residents in the district where employed, must 
they come there to be examined? 

The Chair: Yes, if the Directors require it. 

Mr. Newlin: What are we to understand by a 
“public” examination? 

The Chair: If public notice of examination is 
given, any one can come who wishes; nobody 
is excluded, but everybody is not invited. 

Mr. Shaub: ‘We have no private examina- 
tions; we have what we call “specials.” It is 
the same as when a Borough Superintendent 
examines his class, in the presence of Directors, 
but without spectators. 

On motion of Mr. Newlin, the time for final 
adjournment was fixed at 12:30 p. m. to-morrow. 
COURSE UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 

The next topic presented by the Committee 
was a ‘‘ Course of Study for Ungraded Schools.” 

Mr. Newlin: I gave my experience with a 
course of study in use at my county at the State 
Teachers’ Association. This was published in 
The School Fourna/, and | have since received 
applications for details from eleven different 
States, from New Hampshire to California, 
which shows the importance attached to this 
matter by educators. We have had a course in 
operation since 1864, but found last year that 
we had outgrown it, and we then made consid- 
erable modifications. We have six grades, 
which I can best explain by giving the outline fur- 
nished to teachers to work from. It is intended 
to start each branch at the proper point in the 
child’s school life, and develop it as he ad- 
vances, and the results have proven that there 
is something in it. The present form is the re- 
sult of years of experience, and teachers are 
required to follow it as closely as circumstances 
will permit. It is graded according to Parker & 
Watson's or Sanders’ Readers, but can be readily 
adapted to any series. I give you the branches 
as we group them in the several grades: 

GRADED COURSE. 

PRIMER: Printing words and sentences on slates. 
Making figures and counting. Script letters com 
menced. Addition commenced by occasional oral 
and written drills. 

First READER: Notation and numeration to 1,000. 
Addition and subtraction, oral and written, without 
book. Multiplication table commenced. Writing on 
slate. Have pupils write on slates in columns. all 
words of four and more letters. 


FOR 


the lesson, then spell them orally. Teach the use of 
all the pauses. 

SECOND READER: Multiplication and Short Divi- 
sion, Oral Arithmetic without book. Language les- 
son exercises as frequently as time will permit, using 
familiar words from reading lessons. When reviewing 
Second Reader, introduce Speller and Copy Book. 
Have pupils write words of two and more syllables, and 
drill as previously directed, No Speller is used pre- 
vious to this, because the pupil’s time will be fully, oc- 


cupied in mastering the difficult words found in the | 
| at our County Institute, and a little experience 


reading lessons. 
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| he can maintain, of course. 


Have these spelled | of zoology and botany. 


and pronounced from the slate or book before reading | 
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Arithmetic with book. 


Compo- 


THIRD READER.—Written 
Mental Arithmetic with book. 
sition at least once a week. 
until the parts of speech and their modifications are 
learned. Write words of three and more syllables, drill 
on their pronunciation and spell them orally. Do not 
teach the ¢heory of grammar without the practice. 

FOURTH READER.—Grammar with book, Comp 
sition, including letter-writing, 
Book-keeping (single entry). 

History VU. S.—lIn place of the Fifth Reader, I 
recommend a History of the U. S, as a readi 
the teacher, by questions and explanations, f: 
ing his class with the important events. In 
schools this will be the pupil’s only means of gaining 
a knowledge of the history of our country. At this 
time Physical Geography, Algebra, Geometry, Mensu 
ration, and other branches, can be commenced if de 
sired, 


Geography 
Grammar, with 


ut book 


business fe rms, etc. 
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To this the teachers are required to work, and 
according to it they are examined; of course | 
see also in visiting whether it is put in practice, 
and the mark for ‘‘ practice of 
based upon the teacher's adherence to 
course marked out. This prevents los 
form one teacher's going over another's work; he 
finds every pupil's standing well defined. It 
enables the Superintendent to compare the work 
of different teachers. We use it as a text-book 
for instructing our local institutes. It helps us 
in examining candidates for transfer to central 
high schools. It has been of immens« 
tage to the schools, which is evident from the 
fact that in every ungraded school you can find 
pupils who have gone all through this course, 
and in some they go farther. 
years’ experience, I feel able to 
tively. You 
after it has been tested for three ; 
and is in full working order, nobody would be 
willing to dispense with it. A child removing 
from one part of the county to another can _ be 
gin just where he left off; the same is true when 
teachers are changed. 

Mr. Burrows: Must the cla 
body, or can a pupil advance as he is able? 

Mr. Newlin: We give him the highest grade 
The pian 1s not 
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iron-clad, but flexible. 

Prof. Johonnot: I have listened to the gen- 
tleman with a great deal of interest; and great 
good would result to the cause from the county 
uniformity which he has recommended. I sug 
gest to him that he has left out natural science 
and that there is room in his plan for the elements 
Teaching language by 
its use rather than by lessons, is the proper course 
for beginners, We have wasted much time teach- 
ing people to spell perhaps 15,000 words when 
their vocabulary in actual use will rarely ex- 
ceed 1500. Give them the words as they need 
them for actual use, and they get real mastery 
of language. The study of technical grammar 
may properly be relegated to the High School ; 
when the pupils come there, they will be pre- 
pared for it. 

Mr. Kain: We also adopted a course of study 
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had already shown that we have never done | Keep on in this direction, changing the course 


anything else which so greatly benefited the 
schools. Our course differs somewhat from Mr. 
Newlin's, having object lessons from Ist to 4th 
grade, after which physiology is introduced, with- 
out a text book. We have also language les- 
sons in the Third Reader grade. 

Mr. Woodruff: This is one of many matters 
in which our county suffered by changing Su- 
perintendents. My predecessor spent most of 


his time in two Institutes on this point, and his | 


work has produced good results. To carry out 
this idea he introduced a ‘‘term blank,”’ in 
which the standing of each pupil at the end of 
the term is shown to the succeeding teacher. 
This compels the teacher to form and record 
an opinion of each pupil, which is open to 
the examination of parents and Directors. 
The new teacher's time is saved; his classifica- 
tion is easy, and he has the benefit of the re- 
sults of his predecessor's experience. I have 
been rather letting the matter take care of 
itself, and though good has been done, it has 
not had the success it deserves, and would have 
secured under the administration of its pro- 
jector. It will receive more of my attention in 
the future. We have “general information’ 
in the second grade, Hooker's Child’s Book of 
Nature in the third, and botany in the fourth. 

Mr. Buffington offered this resolution: 

Resolved, That this Convention recommends to the 
Department the preparation of blanks in the next edi- 
tion of the Monthly Report Book, in which the 
teacher shall be required to record the standing of 
each pupil in the respective classes. 

Mr. Newlin: I think that is a good sugges- 
tion. 

The Chair: It would be, if the outgoing and 
incoming teacher did not differ too much in 
their standard of measure. 

Mr. Buffington: We have recommended this 
in our county, and where it has been tried re- 
sults are inits favor. 

Gen, Eaton: You have been training your 
teachers in Institutes; you have been examin- 
ing them); now you are providing for the steady 
forward movement of the pupils, and the scien- 
tific arrangement of the subjects taught in your 
country schools, Just here is the point where 
these schools suffer most; and if. you succeed 
in applying the remedy, you will be benefact- 
ors of your race. You are aiming at it: you 
are touching the point where the remedy must 
be applied. I have been particularly impressed 
by the general modification of methods in the 
direction of concrete teaching. ‘This is pro- 
gress; for, while I do not disparage the text- 
book, I have felt keenly the mistake we have 
made in the abstraction of our teaching. We 
need to get more at facts and things; and you 


are doing good work in reducing the time spent 
on book lessons, and giving more to biology— 
the animal and plant life all around us, Think 
what interest and attraction will thus be added 
to the life of the farmer, and how you will strike 
at the root of one of the greatest evils of our 
day, the tendency from rural toward urban life. 





from books to the source of books, and put into 
the pupil's hands the material from which to 
make his own books. I say again, if you can 
accomplish what I seem to see ahead, you will 
be, in a special sense, benefactors of your race, 

Prof, Beard: This course of study is the logi- 
cal foundation for graded schools, If this Con 
vention shall recommend, and the Department 
adopt, the plan of placing a well-consider: 
course in the report-book, with a blank for re- 
cording results, they will do more for the schools 
of the State than in any other way. With such 
a course recommended by the Department, 
without necessity for legislation, the whole State 
might be brought up in five years to where 
Schuylkill county is to-day. 

Mr. Dickson: What we need most from th 
Department is a fixed standard for grading the 
schools of Pennsylvania. We have adopted 
the Bucks county course, and have about a hun- 
dred students in the county who will complete 
it atan early day. We find it has the effect of 
keeping the older pupils longer inschool. We 
give a formal certificate to all who pass the last 
grade, and the honor thus attached to complet- 
ing the curriculum has its effect. 

Mr. Knauss: We have had a course in oper- 
ation for two years, modeled upon that of 
Schuylkill, but modified to suit the locality. 
We find great advantage in using it. We have 
also a report blank which answers the purpose 
of leaving a record for the succeeding teacher. 

Mr. Baer: Last fall I presented this matte: 
to our teachers, and wherever the suggestion 
was taken up by individual teachers there were 
good results. One township (Penn) took hold 
of it as a district; the Directors and teachers 
met, adapted the proposed course to their par- 
ticular wants, and put it in practical operation, 
and I was surprised and gratified to find their 
schools improved a hundred per cent. upon pre- 
vious years. It worked a complete revolution 

The Chair: We have had a good showing 
from several counties. How many more will 
make an effort in this direction the coming 
school year? We believe the Superintendent 
has the power under the law to introduce such 
a course: and if he can decide on a satisfac- 
tory programme, it is his duty to introduce it. 
Of course, it is desirable to consult with and 
secure co-operation of the Directors. 

Adjourned to 8 o’clock a. m. 


ete ee aeees ae 
FRIDAY MORNING. 


— Convention was called to order at 8:15 
a. m., practical questions being first in 
order. 

SCHOOL YEAR. 

Mr. Franklin: Can the Board continue the 
school term into the month of June, and count 
it in the past year? 

The Chair: It is not strictly legal, but we 
have allowed it. The fixing of the first of 
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June was arbitrary, but the year must begin 
somewhere, and that date suits the great ma- 
jority. 

VOTING FOR DIRECTORS, 

Mr. Tilden: Can voters in an independent 
school district vote also for the regular town- 
ship Board ? 

The Chair: They have no right to do so. 


COMPULSORY BRANCHES. 


Mr. Buffington: Have we a legal right to 
examine in English Literature ? 

The Chair: I suppose that comes within your 
discretion, to test the teacher’s general knowl- 
edge. I may say here that the Superintendent 
has a large field for discretion in the require- 
ment to examine teachers upon the six branches 
taught in the common schools, and the art of 
teaching them; it covers all the branches nat- 
urally growing out of these six. Literature is, 
in a certain sense, Reading; Language is 
Grammar; Natural Science is Geography; 
Book-keeping is Arithmetic: You can branch 
out in these directions in your examinations 
and in your instructions in teaching. Where 
the subject is not within the scope of any of 
the six branches, consent of Directors might be 
necessary to its introduction. But everything 
that is taught an the highest university should 
be taught in its elements in the lowest primary 
school. 

Mr. Blose: Suppose they refuse to do it? 

The Chair: If the teacher refuses, give him 
no certificate; if the Directors, do not approve 
their reports, and they will lose their appropria- 
tion. You have all the authority you need for 
this purpose. 

Mr. Berg: I have known cases where the 
Directors positively forbade the teaching of a 
branch, 

The Chair: They cannot do that with any of 
the six branches required by law; that is the 
Superintendent's business, and the law requires 
him to see that they are taught; and as before 
stated, these may be made to branch out into 
others. 

Mr. Berg: What if a child’s parents forbid 
his studying a particular branch? 

The Chair: Teachers and Directors can com- 
pel him, under penalty of dismissal for disobe- 
dience ; but they should be careful in exercising 
this power. ‘ 

Mr. Meyer: It is our custom to examine in 
vocal music and drawing; other counties do 
not: shall we continue to do so? 

The Chair: These branches are outside the 
law, and are not required to be taught; but if 
they are taught in the schools, it is right to ex- 
amine upon them. 

Mr. Woodruff: I find one teacher giving les- 
sons in algebra to a few pupils; another teaches 
phonography. If regular instruction were given 
in these branches, they should appear on the 
certificate; but when it is done to aid a few ad- 
vanced pupils, without action of the Directors, 
I do not think it necessarv to examine specially 
upon these subjects. 
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The Chair: They might be classed under 
some of the six branches; algebra may be con- 
strued as arithmetic. 

Mr. Baker: It will not do to wink at too many 
of these irregularities, or Directors will take too 
much latitude. I have done it myself some- 
times, but I think it is wrong. 

The Chair: It should be done with discretion, 
but the corners of the law must be rubbed off a 
little to make it work smoothly. 

SCIENCE OF TEACHING. 

Mr. Woodruff: Theoretically I am in favor 
of examining upon theory of teaching; but 
practically I fail to get satisfactory results. 
What is the experience of others? Do your 
teachers understand mental philosophy, and 
can you gauge them accurately ? 

Mr. Noetling: I find that when they know 
the theory, the fact appears in their practice. 

Mr. Newlin: My experience is similar to that 
of Mr. Woodruff. I find that beginners have 
studied and can give you the theory of the 
books, but carrying into practice is another 
thing. I examine in theory only those who 
have had no practice. When I have seen their 
work in the schoolroom, I know from their 
practice how to mark the theory, and simply 
ask what they have read. I should consider 
further examination a waste of time. 

The Chair: I wish this word “theory” could 
be eliminated entirely. We have a science of 
teaching, or we have nothing. There must be 
laws governing the growth of mind, or else the 
world, the urtiverse, is without law—all is chaos, 
and there is no science. The grandest of all 
sciences is the science of mind; and teachers 
and Superintendents belittle their profession 
when they disparage it. To deny that a science 
of mind exists, ends in denying the existence of 
a God; and when we hear learned men, college 
presidents among them, declare that there is no 
science of tegching, we can only conclude that 
they are blind—totally blind—in this direction. 
I cannot wonder at the experience you relate, 
when | know that the great body of your teach- 
ers know nothing of thisscience. The teaching 
in Pennsylvania is in a great measure empirical 
—mere guesswork; only here and there we are 
getting down to the foundation principles. I do 
not blame you that you grow tired of annually 
examining these teachers in the A B C of their 
profession ; but when we can once open up the 
great field of this science, it will be the very life 
of your examinations, and all the rest will sink 
into comparative insignificance. I have been 
at normal schools where this part of the exami- 
nation was a farce, from which I went away 
ashamed; but I have also been at schools 
where the classes had been well instructed, and 
this subject was the most interesting of all. Of 
course, as circumstances are, you have ali had 
experiences like those stated; but it is because 
we have mechanical teachers, whose work is 
wholly superficial. If you could at each exami- 
nation evolve a single principle, you would do 
a great work for the profession. Indeed, there 
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can be no profession until we have a science to 
base it upon. 

Prof. F. A. Allen: Is it not a wonder that we 
have made any progress at all, considering the 
material we must work with? This question 
has been considered and efforts made to reach 


it, ever since 1854, yet in 1877 we hear that | 


some of our normal school classes cannot stand 
examination on theory of teaching, and even 
here the Department has found it necessary to 
give instruction to Superintendents in the man- 
ner of making their official reports. If the nor- 
mal schools do not give proper instruction in 
theory, the Superintendents should know what 
they need, and if they would tell the Normal 
men what was wanted, they would try to furnish 
it; but if neither of them know what is needed, 
it is difficult to find the remedy. If we could all 
have a few definite principles laid down for our 
guidance, we should get results. I do not mean 
to ignore the improvement in the personnel of 
this body of Superintendents since | ceased to 
be a member; this meeting is a great improve- 
ment upon the earlier ones. 

Mr. Garman: Part of this trouble may be due 
to the Superintendents; but more comes from 
the fact that the great majority of teachers it 
Pennsylvania do net educate themselves for 
teaching as a business—they teach becauss 
they do not know what else to do. Few intend 
to make it a profession, and the rest do not 
care to go into the science. If we applied as a 
real test a knowledge of the science of teaching, 
most of the schools would be vacant; but some 
body must teach them, and with the material 
we have we must begin very low to lay founda 
tions. I find many good theorizers who fail in 
practice, and some who pass a creditable exam- 
ination in mental philosophy are deficient in 
executive ability. 

Mr. Noetling: I think a great deal of the 
fault is in the Superintendents. When a teacher 
tells me at examination that he lW&s read certain 
books on theory, 1 look into his school and see 
whether he applies the principles laid down in 
the books; and, if not, I call attention to the 
matter. I 


We need to give more attention to this 
question which is one of vital importance. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 


The Chair: This may be the best opportunity 
for a few words more in reference to the histor- 
ies to be prepared by Superintendents for publi- 








| left from oblivion. 


also direct public attention to the subject of ed- 
ucation. 

The matter from which selection is to be made 
includes everything relating to education in all 
its branches. If you can find where the first 
school-house in your county, private or public, 
was located, note that fact; give the name and 
character of all the educational institutions that 
now exist or have existed; tell what was the char- 
acter and extent of the education afforded be- 
fore the establishment of the common school 
system—what kind of houses, teachers, meth- 
ods, etc. ; when the first teachers’ meetings o1 
institutes were held, and who were the men that 
inaugurated the movement. We should be 
glad to have names of men—citizens, teachers, 
or directors—who have rendered special ser- 
vices to the cause ; this does not mean long lists 
of names, but men of marked ability and dis 
tinguished services. Begin at the beginning of 
your educational history, and trace it to the 
present time, noting all facts of public and gen- 
eral interest. Youwill be surprised to find how 
rapidly a knowledge of the facts is disappear- 
—we are almost extending our hands into 
forgetfulness, to snatch what is 
Our fathers have done a 
great work for us in the past two hundred years, 
and we should preserve the memory of their 
work for our children. Among your sources of 
information are files of old newspapers, public 
records, and the recollections of old people who 
were interested in such matters. 

When your work is completed and prepared 
for publication, we will have such a history as 
no other State has ever attempted. So far as | 


Ing 


the region of 


| know, there is nowhere anything to compare 


with it. We have been obliged to limit the 
space allowed each county to twelve pages; 
some of the younger and smaller counties may 
not need so much—some of the older and large: 
ones may require more; but do not exceed the 
limit prescribed, if you can possibly help it. 
There will be a demand for more detailed re- 
ports for local publication, which would, of 
course, include many facts of great interest to 
the locality, but not to the general public. You 
will find public interest awakening in the mat- 
ter; already several enterprising newspapers 
have requested the use of Superintendents’ 


| notes, to which we have no objection. We 
| purpose to supplement your reports by a state- 


cation in the annual report of the Superintendent | 


of Public Instruction. It was thought that such 
a history of education would be interesting, and 


would secure the preservation of much histori- | 


cal matter that is fading out of remembrance. 
The idea grew out of the Centennial, but we 
thought of it too late for last year’s report, and 
so were obliged to put it off. We know now 


| 
| 


that we were not mistaken with regard to the | 


desirability of such a movement; the interest 
awakened proves that it will do good. 


sketches have been already published which 
originated in this plan, and more will follow. 
We shall not only gather up valuable facts, but 


ment of what the State has done for education 
as a State—of course, having room only for a 
mere outline. If the plan results as well as it 
promises, we will ask the Legislature to provide 
for the compilation of an educational volume 
that will be a compend of the whole work. It 
looks now as if it would grow to that. 

We wish to have these histories returned to 
us not later than the first of September. 

Mr. Baker: Suppose the history of a city or 


| borough and that of the county are so mixed that 


Several | 


you cannot separate them? 

Mr. Dickson: We have three Superinten- 
dencies in Allegheny county; we take our 36 
pages and make a combined report. 
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The Chair: That is an"excellent plan, and 
should be adopted wherever practicable. 

Mr. Campbell: Having such narrow limits, 
shall we tell all about some one thing, or 
merely allude to many things? It would take 
300 pages to give a full history of our county. 

The Chair: First give us all the facts of gen- 
eral interest; then amplify where you think 
best. Luzerne goes back to the old Connecti- 
cut settlers, who brought the school and the 
church with them. The sketch of their educa- 
tional development will be very interesting. 

Prof. Verrill: Are the Normal schools to 
make historical reports this year, in addition to 
the official matter, or do the Superintendents 
take care of them ? 

The Chair: The Superintendents will look 
after that ; the official reports of the schools may 
have to be omitted this year. The Orphan 
Schools located in the county should also be 
mentioned, 

Mr. Wright suggested that wherever the his- 
tories were to be printed inthe local papers, it 
would be well to send proofs to the Department. 


ELECTION AND SALARIES OF COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 

The next question proposed by the Business 
Committee was the “ Mode of Election and Fix- 
ing Salaries of County Superintendents,” 

Mr. Campbell: The cost of an election in my 
county is $2500, and the Directors do not turn 
out: it would be better for each Board to cast 
its vote at home, and send a return with one of 
the members. Perhaps the less we say on the 
salary question the better, as some movements 
concerning that have tended ‘to belittle the 
office, 

Mr. D. G, Allen, Wayne: I am also in favor 
of a change in the mode of election, Where 
there are no railroads, it costs our Directors two 
days and five dollars to go to the election and 
return, and many wili not go unless this ex- 
pense is defrayed by his candidate, which opens 
the door to abuse. If the present plan of fixing 
salaries continues, many will be reduced, owing 
to the depression of the times, 

Mr. Noctling: I should recommend an en- 
tirely different plan. The Superintendents ought 
to be appointed by the State Department, No 
reasonable person should object to this. Good 
Directors desire a good Superintendent, but 
many of them are not competent judges; and 
the selection should be made by those whose 
knowledge and experience enable them to 
gauge the qualifications of the candidates, Di- 
rectors are not always governed by the purest 
motives; and defeated candidates stir up ill- 
feeling against the successful man, hampering 
his work and finally defeating him. He should 
be appointed, and if his work is satisfactory, 
retained during good behavior. 

Mr. Dickson: Would not that destroy the 
republican principle of the system? If the peo- 
ple choose the Directors, why not the Superin- 
tendent ? 


Mr. Noetling: I think such a change would 
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be beneficial to the schools; if it is not republi- 
can, I cannot help it; I think it is right. 

Mr. Blose: There may be objections to the 
present plan, but can we recommend anything 
better? Putting the tenure of office upon good 
behavior would be making a life position; and 
our people would think that savored of monar- 
chical institutions. ‘There would be less objec- 
tion to an election by direct popular vote; but 
all the plans suggested are liable to abuse. 

Mr. Graham: The appointing power would 
have to be exercised on the basis of recommen- 
dations from those who knew the men, and it is 
not a safe basis. The popular vote system 
would lead to greater abuses than the present. 
There may be some benefit in having the Di- 
rectors cast their votes at home, and send the 
return. There is valid objection to the present 
method of fixing the salary. It is wrong thata 
man in a large county should receive less sal- 
ary for more work than his neighbor in a 
smaller county. There should be some propor- 
tional standard. 

Mr. Woodruff: I do not know yet 
prepared to improve the plan of election; but 
that of fixing salaries is about the worst possi- 
The salaries should have some reference 
st reformed by 


that we are 


ble. 
to the work, and this could be b« 
a commission of competent persons, 
the Superintendent of Public Insti 
hearing all parties and collecting 

There might not be perfect justice 
There are men 


headed by 
uction, aiter 
all the facts. 
done, but it 
would be far better than now. 
here who cannot call one day in the year their 
own, who receive le than others who 
cannot possibly work more than six months, 
There are many things to be considered—num- 
ber of schools, length of term, extent of terri- 
tory, railroad facilities, etc.—all of which could 
be estimated by an intelligent committee, and a 
result reached that would give us an approxi- 
mation to justice. Berks the 
Superintendent works only a part of the time, 

he term; but in 


ss salary 


For instance, in 


on account of the shortness of the : 
Delaware, where they have ten months’ school, 
every working day can be put in to advantage; 
yet Delaware has but little over one hundred 
schools, and Berks over four hundred. It must 
be conceded that under the present plan of fixing 
salaries, they are not well fixed. Where eco- 
nomical ideas prevail, the salary may be too 
small; where they take the view that when the 
State pays they should make sure of their full 
share, it may be too large. Thus a man may 
accidentally profit or suffer, which is not very 
satisfactory. 

Mr, J. W. Allen, Potter: I agree with Mr. 
Woodruff on the salary question; but I think 
the method of election also needs reform. It 
would be better for the Boards to vote at home 
and send the returns to the county seat. Atthe 
last election in Tioga three candidates traveled 
over the county, offering to pay the expenses of 
Directors in attending the election; Miss Lewis 
issued her circular, stating that she was a can- 
didate and if elected would do her best, and 
then remained in her school, making no can- 
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vass; and to the credit of the county she was 
elected.’ This kind of electioneering should be 
stopped. 

Mr. Campbell: The State pays us, and the 
State ought to fix our wages. What other em- 
ployer would refer the fixing of employees’ 
wages to other parties? It is not business. 

Mr. Newlin: If the Directors vote at home 
they cannot fix the salary, and the State must; 
and I think that would be proper. In our agri- 
cultural districts, the day's lost time is worth 
more than the other expenses, and many Direc- 
tors are unwilling to leave their work. If they 
voted at home, they could meet in the evening, 
and send the Secretary to the county seat with 
the return. We do not pay anybody's expen- 
ses, nor electioneer for votes; politics are not 
considered, nor their methods applied, in school 
affairs. There would be an objection to the 
returning system, because we would have to 
recognize a plurality vote when there were sev- 
eral candidates. 

The Chair: | am afraid of “ returning boards,” 
It might be well to give each Board one vote, 
with power to instruct a delegate ; the delegate 
might be the President or Secretary—this would 
bring the best material into the Convention; 
the expenses might be paid out of the district 
funds. Something like this I consider prefera- 
ble to voting athome. With reference to fixing 
salaries, I think the plan proposed here is the 
most just thus far offered; but if we take this 
matter from Directors, we must trust the Legis- 
lature for the appropriation, and it might at any 
time be reduced so as to cripple the system. A 
bill was before the Legislature, giving as salary 
$2 for each school and $1 for each square mile 
of territory in a county, with a minimum of 
$1000, This would have been more equitable 
than the present plan; but it failed to pass. | 
think we might pass a bill providing for a dele- 
gate Convention, and paying the delegate’s ex- 
penses out of the district funds. 

Mr. Baer: I’do not wish Mr. Woodruff's il- 
lustration to place me in a false position. I am 
on duty full nine months in the year, and it is 





severe work while it lasts, requiring some time 
for recuperation, as you will see when | tell you 
that I examine 700 teachers in addition to visi- 
tation. I believe that the counties should be 
classified, and certain limits assigned for each 
class, between which Directors might fix the 
salary. 

Mr, Garman: We in the smal] counties would 
like to have a minimum fixed, at all events. 
In the small counties a man works also. With 
us the Superintendent is a sort of General Di- 
rector, who is sent for to go everywhere and do 
everything. As to the manner of election, there 
is one good thing in the present plan—every 
man answers to his name and casts his vote 
publicly, it goes on record, and he is apt to con- 
sider what kind of a man he is voting for. 

On motion of Mr. Davis the discussion closed. 


NO COMPLIMENTARY RESOLUTIONS. 
The Business Committee reported through 





their Chairman, Mr. Newlin, that as a move- 
ment in the direction of reform, the usual com- 
plimentary resolutions had been dispensed with. 
They reported with their recommendation two 
resolutions, Which were severally taken up and 
disposed of, as follows: 


SCHOOL LAWS AND DECISIONS. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the next Legisla 
ture the publication of an additional supply of School 
Laws and Decisions, for the use of the Department. 

On motion, the resolution was adopted. 

DIVISION OF COUNTY INSTITUTES. 

Resolved, That that portion of the school law which 
provides for the holding of County Institutes should 
be so modified as to permit the holding of as many 
County Institutes as the County Superintendent may 
deem necessary, each Institute to continue in session 
three days; Provided, that if but one Institute be 
held, it shall continue in session five days. 

This resolution was also adopted. 

Mr. Newlin said the Committee had several 
other resolutions referred to them, but they had 
recommended only those which had been acted 
upon. They returned the rest to the Conven- 
tion for such disposal as might be desired. 


CLOSING SCHOOLS DURING INSTITUTE. 

On motion, the resolution offered by Mr. 
Blose was taken up, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Legislature be requested to pass 
1 law requiring the Directors to close the schools dur- 
ing the week when the County Institute is held. 

Mr. Baer: I move to amend by adding 
‘without deduction from the teachers’ pay.” 

The Chair: This movement, if we agree upon 
it, should take the shape of extending the law 
now in force in several counties. 

Mr. Baer: I do not think teachers should be 
required to bear all the expense. The Direc- 
tors should share it. 

Mr. Berg: I think so too. The reason of our 
small attendance is that teachers cannot afford 
the expense. 

Mr. Davis: We have a special law of this 
kind in Clarion county; and I wish we had not. 
Before it was enacted, many Directors cheer- 
fully gave the time; since then, it is customary 
to have teachers sign an agreement to teach 22 
days per month, and thus many are prevented 
from coming to Institute. Others, knowing 
that the law gives them the time, and that they 
have been compelled to sign away their privi- 
lege, feel less willing than before to attend at 
their own expense. There would be a better 
feeling among Directors and citizens on the 
subject if there were no such law; the compul- 
sory feature excites opposition. 

Mr. Shaub: I cannot vote for this resolution ; 
it is a reflection upon the liberality of Directors, 
and I have little to complain of in my county in 
this direction. It might save a little expense to 


some teachers, but the objections outweigh that. 
I believe we are better off without such a law. 

Mr. Graham: If this will help the Institute, I 
am in favor of it; but I avoid the difficulty by 
holding it when the schools are not in session. 
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Mr. Newlin: I believe the law we have has 
built up our Institute. The benefit we derive is 
that teachers come for three days at least; 
most of them succeed in having this time al- 
lowed in their agreement. 

Mr. Baker: We have the special law, but one 
district refuses to obey it, and there is no pen- 
alty. 

Mr. Schenck: I think the resolution should 
be so amended as to require the Directors to 
give half the time. 
~ The Chair: I think all who have observed its 
results will agree that this kind of legislation 
does little good. We have no power to com- 
pel, and the attempt creates antagonism. Vol- 
untary effort on the part of Syperintendents and 
teachers will do more with Directors than any 
such law can. Get public sentiment right, and 
you need no law. Any Superintendent, how- 
ever, who thinks such a law would suit the cir- 
cumstances of his particular case, can at any 
time have his representative ask for its extension 
to his county. 

Mr. Newlin: The Committee thought the 
passage of this resolution would rather arouse 
unpleasant feeling than do any practical good. 

On motion of Mr. Hofford, the resolution 
was laid on the table. 

BUILDING SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Mr. Wright: I think Directors should be re- 
quired to build school-houses according to cer- 
tain definite specifications; at least there should 
always be a minimum of size and accommoda- 
tion fixed. 

Mr. Burrows: Our Directors’ Convention 
passed a resolution not to build school-houses 
without consultation with the Superintendent 
and the Department. 

The Chair: That matter has been considered. 
It might be desirable for the Department to 
issue a series of plans, and the Legislature to 
require Directors to select from these a suitable 
plan, to be approved by the Department. 


REMARKS OF GEN. EATON. 
Gen. Eaton, by invitation, addressed the 
Convention as follows : 


Gentlemen; After seeing what I have seen here 
during your sessions, without any other evidence, no 
reasonable mind could fail to be convinced of the im- 
mense value, the absolute necessity, of efficient super- 


vision in a system of education by the State. It has 
had its effect upon the intelligence of your Common- 
wealth—upon its development in weal in increase 
of values, in diminution of crime and ‘pauperism, in 
raising the average of personal character and public 
health, both physical and mental—for all these results 
have come largely from your system of popular educa- 
tion, 

Another element of success is in the fact that for 
a long course of years you have had the same able, 
conscientious mind at the head of your system, watch- 
ing the entire field, noting and collating the results for 
the benefit of all, driving a wedge here and there 
where keying up is needed, guiding and directing the 
whole movement. 

I need not go into details of the impressions made 
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upon me by your discussions. The intelligence dis- 
played—the absence of buncombe resolutions and un 
necessary speech-making—the sound judgment in 
dealing with difficult questions—all these were marked 
features. You have occupied your time wisely. You 
occupy the seats of Senators—but what is their position 
compared to yours ?—what is there in the character or 
motive of their functions that will at all compare with 
yours? Their action is governed by many influences, 
modified by that of other departments ; you are almost 
supreme in educational matters in your several juris- 
dictions—your Department shapes its own policy, and 
you execute it at your discretion. What a field of ac- 
tion—what a motive to aspiration! Every power of 
your nature, every department of knowledge, should 
be laid under contribution in such a work. Here 
again the principle of continuity applies ; those of you 
who have labored in this field for years know how it 
has widened before you, It is yours to seek for all the 
elements of human welfare, and bring them to bear 
upon the children. Think what a we 
bility is thus laid upon you! 

Another instrumentality of tremendous power is 
your excellent State Journal, Then you have Normal 
Schools to bring to bear all the results of your experi- 
ence upon the training of teachers, and in addition 
to these, your Teachers’ Institute in successful 
tion and development. 

I have been much interested in the question of com- 
pulsory education, on which we Americans are so 
sensitive. 


ight of responsi- 


] 


( } era- 


Compulsion has not been without successful 
results in other countries ; but perhaps you have chosen 
the better way in confining yourselves to 
means, and so bringing the people’s judgment to favor 
the schools, without arousing opposition. 

You must not rest satisfied with your present high 
grade of efficiency, but always keep looking and moy- 
ing forward, While we shall often have occasion to 
refer to Pennsylvania in the winter of agitation that 
lies before us, it wilf do you good to observe and sym- 
pathize with the workers beyond your limits, This 
will enlarge your views of your own work, and we 
our common cause not only the aid of our best 


work, but of our broadest view and largest thought. 


gentler 


owe 


On motion of Messrs. Shaub and Aiken, the 
thanks of the Convention were tendered to Gen. 
Eaton for his presence and interest in its ses- 
sions. 

REMARKS OF 

The Chair: The hour of adjournment having 
almost arrived, I take the opportunity of refer- 
ring to two or three things which came up dur- 
ing the discussions, and which seem to deserve 
special emphasis at this time. 


DR. WICKERSHAM, 


I. Special attention of teachers should be called to 
the value of public examinations at the close of the 
term. Let it be understood from the beginning that 
there will be a final public review of the lessons or 
studies, and exhibition of pupils’ work; it may be 
spiced with entertainment, but the groundwork should 
be review. It would be well to have committees of 
Directors appointed to attend and report results to the 
Board. This wili be found a valuable stimulus to all 
parties concerned, and a means of arousing popular 
interest. 

2. The preservation of selected work. It is quite 
practicable for the Superintendent to obtain from each 
school in a townskip a certain number of the best 
written papers (and written examinations should be 
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more common than they are), to be sent to the Secre- 
tary of the Board, who might forward them to the 
Superintendent—say a single paper from each class in 
each school, from the lowest to the highest. The size 
of paper being prescribed, it would be easy and inex 
pensive to bind these into volumes, and they would 
be interesting and valuable in future years, besides 
stimulating every teacher and school in the county. 

3. The importance of securing newspaper aid. It 
is practicable to do this everywhere. ‘Lhe papers are 
glad to have the information that you are able to give; 
indeed, some enterprising editors have gone to con 
siderable expense to report proceedings of Institutes 
and other educational meetings. Let the Superin- 
tendent cultivate friendly relations with newspaper 
men, and furnish them with every good thing he 
hears of in relation to education. Give them the 
facts, and they will prepare them for publication in-a 
shape that will do more good than the formal “ Edu 
cational Column,.”” The reason that many papers do 
not mention school matters is because they have no 
convenient channel of information. 

4. You have some work to do outside of the schools, 
in establishing and fostering lyceums, literary societies, 
reading-rooms, benevolent associations, etc. You 
should each be the educational head of his county. 
It would be a great work to organize a literary society 
in every school-house in the State—it would draw 
both boys and men from the tavern and the store, an 
give them an interest in books and papers. I know 
each of you has a man’s work on hand now; but | 
know, too, that the man to do work is the one who 
has most of it to do—nobody expects much of an idl 
man. No man knows how much he can dotill he has 
tried ; and you will do your present work better for 
this addition. As you lift up public sentiment you lift 
up the schools, 

And now we are about to separate, having 
received perhaps as much as we can digest. | 
am grateful to you for coming here in numbers 
beyond our highest expectation, and I hope and 
believe that you have been paid for coming. | 
know this meeting has done me good,-and | 
hope it has done the same for each of you. Of 
all the Conventions of Superintendents since 
1854, this has been the largest and most inter- 
esting, and I believe it will prove the most pro- 
fitable. 

AID OF THE PRESS, 

Gen, Eaton emphasized the importance of 
using the press as an educational agency, and 
referred in eulogistic terms to the enterprise of 
the London 7imes in this direction. In select- 
ing foreign journals for information concerning 
educational affairs, the “Thunderer” is not only 
indispensable for British and European facts, 
but often gives us American items in a better 
shape than we have them at home. ‘The best, 
clearest, fullest statement of the conditign of 
education in California ever printed oftside 
that State was contained in the 7imes of a re- 
cent date. Of course this work is not done by 


the regular staff of the 7Zimes , but everywhere 
it has correspondents among leading educators, 
who furnish the facts relating to their specialty. 
The same work needs to be done in our own 
journals, great and small; and you have here | 
a means of elevating public sentiment that will 
richly reward your efforts, 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 

Prof. Johonnot said that among the many 
practical questions discussed he was sorry not 
to have heard anything upon one of the most 
pressing importance, upon which may turn the 
next great step in advance—the education of 
muscle as well as brain. The universal com- 
plaint is that we grade our schools toward the 
professions and away from manual labor, We 
have a kind of preparation for work in the kin- 
dergarten, at the toot of the educational course ; 
we find it again in the technical schools at the 
other end; but in all the grades between them 
manual labor, the great business of the mass 
of mankind, is nowhere represented. Is it not 
possible for you, who have faced successfully 
so many problems, to help us toward a solution 
of this one? That was a good deed of the Bos 
ton philanthropist who invited the boys he found 
loafing on the streets into a workshop and furn- 
ished them with tools. It was called a “ whit- 
tling-school,” but it soon made good wood- 
carvers out of boys who were on the way to 
The time is coming when we shall be 
obliged to attach workshops to our schools; and 
you can do something to hasten it. 

On motion of Mr. Newlin, the Convention 
then adjourned sine die. 
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The following County Superintendents were 
present during the sessions of the Convention: 
Adams, Aaron Sheely; Allegheny, James Dickson ; 
Armstrong, A. D. Glenn; Beaver, Benj. Franklin; 
Bedford, J. W. Hughes; Berks, Samuel Baer; Blair, 
John H. Stephens; Bucks, W. W. Woodruff; Cambria, 
Hartman Berg ; Cameron, N. H. Schenck ; Carbon, R. 
F. Hofford; Centre, Henry Meyer; Chester,  F W. 
Harvey ; Clarion, A. J. Davis; Clearfield, J. A. Greg- 
ry; Columbia, Wm. H. Snyder; Crawford, Jas. C, 
Graham ; Cumberland, D. E. Kast ; Dauphin, D. H. E. 
La Ross; Delaware, Jas. W. Baker; Fayette, Wm. H. 
Cooke; Forest, H. S. Brockway; Franklin, Samuel 
H. Eaby; Fulton, H. H. Wood Huntingdon, R. 
M. McNeal; Indiana, Samuel Wolf; Jefferson, G. 
A. Blose; Juniata, John M. Garman; Lancaster, B. 
F. Shaub; Lawrence, William N. Aiken; Lebanon, 
Wm. B. Bodenhorn; Lehigh, James O. Knauss ; Lu- 
zerne, Wm. A. Campbell; Lycoming, Thomas F. 
Gahan; Mifflin, Wm. C. Gardner; Northampton, 
Benj. F. Raesly ; Northumberland, H. H. Bartholo- 
mew; Perry, Silas Wright; Potter, J. W. Allen; 
Schuylkill, Jesse Newlin; Snyder, William Noetling ; 
Sullivan, FE in A. Strong; Susquehanna, William 
C. Tilden ; “Yioga, Miss Sarah R. Lewis; Union, A. 
S. Burrows ; Venango, S. H. Prather; Warren, N. R. 
Thompson ; Washington, A. J. Buffington; Wayne, 
D. G. Allen; Westmoreland, James Silliman; Wy- 
oming, Charles M. Lee; York, William H. Kain. 


The absentees were the Superintendents of 
Bradford, Butler, Clinton, Elk, Erie, Greene, 
M'Kean, Mercer, Monroe, Montgomery, Mon- 
tour, Pike and Somerset counties. 

Several City and Borough Superintendents 
were present at the earlier sessions of the Con- 
vention, and Mr. Gantz, of New Castle, remained 
|to the end. Profs. Verrill and Horne, of the 
| Normal Schools, were also present. 
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OUR THREE HUNDREDTH ISSUE. 


‘THE Twenty-fifth Volume of Zhe Penn- 
sylvania School Journal closes with the 
issue for June, now in the hands of the 
reader. No. 300! 
sive numbers, each representing its calendar 
month: and not once in the long series has 
any issue failed to ‘‘ put in an appearance’ 
when due. Month by month, for the quar- 
ter of a century now rounded out to fair 
completeness, under the same title, with a 
single transfer of management—and that as 
from father revered to sons beloved—it has | 
carefully preserved the noble record of 
struggle and triumph, accurately reporting 
the onward movement along the line of our 
educational advance. From No.1 to No. | 
300—first to last—it has been a felt power 
in the Commonwealth; and in reckoning 
up our State educational product, it must 
always be recognizéd as one of the grand 
factors. It has, indeed, grown to be a very 
thesaurus—a_ treasure-chest—of the most 
valuable thoughts and things that have been 
spoken, written, or read, by earnest friends 
of education in all parts of the State during 
the past twenty-five years What memories 
are stirred as we turn the leaves of these 
earlier numbers of the long series—glancing 
through this or that strong paper, pausing 
over this or that familiar name! We seem 
almost to walk among grass-grown graves— 
so many have ‘‘ gone over to the majority,” 
and chief among them all the founder of 
this magazine, long the Nestor of our edu- 
cational councils Time is passing for us 
as it has passed for them, and who will 
make record when the second yuarter of a 
century shall have closed for Zhe Journal ? 
[t matters little, so that the record of progress 
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| dent of Public 


| to be completed within a short time. 





be right ; and that is assured if each in his 
field of labor, be it smaller or larger, will 


pose, what his hand findeth todo. Let us 
close up the column, and—go forward ! 


Tue Commissioners of the Central Park, 
New York, have purchased the Swedish 
school house which was exhibited at the 





Centennial Exposition last summer. It will 
therefore be soon removed from Fairmount 
Park, where it still stands, to its new loca- 
tion. We regret that an arrangement was 
not made to keep it in the Park at Phila- 
delphia. It would have been an attractive 
object in connection with the Permanent Ex- 
hibition, 

State Teachers’ Association will 
hold its twenty-fourth annual session at 
Erie, convening August 7th. The pro- 
gramme as arranged for the meeting will 
appear in our issue for July. 
ing to communicate with 
committee will address Superintendent R. 
K. Buehrle, chairman, Allentown, Pa. Let 
there be a good meeting in the Lake City! 


THE 


Persons desir- 


the executive 


WE learn that the State Normal School of 
Nebraska, under the Principalship of Prof. 
Robert Curry, recently Deputy Superinten- 
Instruction in this State, is 
in a very prosperous condition. ‘The last 
term opened with 170 students. Prof. Curry, 
we see it stated, recently delivered an ad- 
dress before the State Teachers’ Association. 

THE long-delayed work on the Normal 
School building, at Lock Haven, has been 
pushed forward within the last few weeks 
with commendable energy. It is expected 
Prof. 
A. N. Raub has been elected principal, with 
a number of competent assistants. The 
school when open will, without doubt, be 
largely patronized. ‘The Board of Trustees, 
will make every effort to deserve success. 

THE opening of the Permanent Exhibi- 
tion on May roth, in the Main Building on 
the Centennial grounds, Philadelphia, was 
a grand success. It is estimated that up- 
wards of a hundred thousand people were 
present. Thé enterprise and public spirit of 
the gentlemen who have carried this work 
forward in the face of very formidable obsta- 
cles, are worthy of all praise. The Main 


Building is larger in extent of ground covered 
but do with his might, and with wise pur- | 


than can be found anywhere else in the 
world; and it is the purpose of the new 
company to organize within it a permanent 
exhibition which shall be unrivalled. The 
exhibit in the Educational Department is 
varied, and when its arrangement has been 
completed, it will, very properly, be a lead- 
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ing feature of the Main Building. We had 
purposed giving a full description of the 
department in the present issue of Zhe Jour- 
nai, but must defer this for another number. 


THE National Teachers’ Association will 
hold its seventeenth annual session at Louis- 


ville, Kentucky, on Tuesday, Wednesday and 


Thursday, August 14th, 15th and 16th. An 
excellent programme of exercises is in a 
good state of forwardness. ‘‘ The teachers 
and local authorities of Louisville will sus- 
tain their former reputation for hospitality,’’ 
we learn from responsible authority, ‘‘ by 
having a well-digested plan by which to en- 
tertain all delegates and representatives, and 
to give an excursion to Mammoth Cave.”’ 
Who will represent Pennsylvania ? 


SUPERINTENDENT SEARING, of Wisconsin, 
in his late State report includes a large por- 
tion of the matter contained in the annual 
report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of this State concerning foreign 
educational exhibits at the Centennial Ex- 
position. He says the ‘“ facts and deduc- 
tions of that report are as valuable for Wis- 
consin as Pennsylvania.’’ Fora similar rea 
son, as stated by the editor, the report ap- 
pears 7m extenso in several numbers of the 
West Virginia Educational Monthly. 


A Berks County paper speaks of a public 
school exhibition in that county at which a 
marked peculiarity was that, as each pupil 
recited his piece in English, another pupil 
stood by and translated the sentences as ut- 
tered into Pennsylvania German. This was 
a surprise to the audience, as the teacher 
himself cannot speak the German language. 
It was explained, however, that all the read- 
ing lessons are read in English and then 
translated into German, the children learn- 
ing in this way both languages very rapidly. 





IT is the rule in all the countries of the 
Old World to build a teacher’s house in 
connection with all their school houses. 
Attached to this house also there is 
almost always a school garden. It is 
not likely that we shall build teachers’ 
houses in this country for many years to 
come ; but in districts where the schools 
are kept open during the summer months 
we might introduce the school garden. It 
would be a valuable auxiliary to the school 
in many ways. For the culture of taste and 


the love of the beautiful no better plan 
could be devised than to give each pupil a 
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bed of flowers to plant and care for. Then, 
a school garden would be just the place for 
imparting lessons in the elements of botany 
and other natural sciences, and much infor- 
mation could be acquired there that would 
be useful in the work of the farm. Besides, 
a well-kept garden would tend to make the 
school attractive to the children and ‘“‘a 
thing of beauty’’ to the neighborhood. 


THE present (25th) volume of Zhe Journal 


contains four hundred and sixty-six royal 
octavo pages, and is the largest that has yet 
been issued. The present (June) number, 
which, for certain reasons, we refard the best 
of the current year—is issued at largely in- 
creased expense, so as to contain a full re- 
port of the proceedings of the Convention 
of Superintendents recently held at Harris- 
burg. These were business meetings in the 
best sense of the word. Their influence will 
be felt not only in all parts of our own State, 
but even beyond its borders. The com- 
plete and admirable report which we pre- 
sent in this number will repay careful perusal 
everywhere. It should be read attentively 
by every Teacher and School Director in 
Pennsylvania. 
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The New York Z7ridune, in speaking of 
the opening of the International Exhibition 
at Philadelphia, has this to say of the edu- 
cational department : 

The educational section, covering an area of 25,- 
ooo square feet immediately west of the north tran- 
sept, is perhaps more systematic and complete than 
any other department of the exhibition. It consists of 
model school-houses and school-rooms, with every 
conceivable convenience for teachers and pupils, and 
all the improved appliances of instruction. Here 
may be found all grades of city, rural, technical, nor- 
mal, commercial, and art school work, books, maps, 
charts, examples of school architecture, and collec- 
tions in all the branches of natural history. Several 
of the school-houses are surrounded by grass-plats, 
flower-beds, and shrubbery, which soften and embel- 
lish the scene. 


Dr. Wn. A. MUHLENBERG, who died in New 
York, on Sunday, April 8th, at the advanced 
age of 81, was a Pennsylvanian and deserves 
to have his name remembered in connection 
with the educational history of this State. 
In 1821, he became rector of St. James’ 
Church in the city of Lancaster. While 
thus engaged he organized, in 1822, the first 
free school in the State outside of the city 
of Philadelphia. The school was governed 
by a Board of Trustees, of which he was 
secretary. It was conducted on the Lancas- 
terian plan. According to this plan, the 
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teaching was done by pupil-teachers under 
the direction of a principal. Dr, Muhlen- 
berg, while advocating it on some accounts, 
was the first to point out its weakness in 
the want of qualifications on the part 
of the pupils selected as teachers. To 
remedy this defect a certain number of 
older and better-qualified assistant teachers 
were appointed in place of the pupil-teach- 
ers. This modification was subsequently 
adopted by the authorities of the public 
schools in Philadelphia and enforced in 
their celebrated ‘‘ Model School.”’ 


Tue National Commissioner of Education 
has published, in a pamphlet of about one 
hundred pages, the proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference held at Philadelphia, 
July 17 and 18, 1876. We should be glad 
to have ten or even twenty thousand copies 
of this pamphlet for circulation in this State. 
Nothing will do our people so much good 
just now as to know what is being done for 
education in other countries. As soon as 
they realize that in some respects, at least, 
we are behind foreign nations, the neces- 
sary interest and energy will be evoked to 
remedy the defects of which they are made 
sensible. 


THE Kindergarten is not likely, for many 
years at least, to become a part of the public 
school system of this country; but it must 
be acknowledged that what has been done 
in St. Louis in this direction is meeting 
with a good degree of success. That city 
has now in operation, urder the management 
of the school authorities, twenty-six kinder- 
gartens with an, attendance of twelve hun- 
dred children. The twenty-six kindergart- 
ens constitute only thirteen schools, one-half 
holding their session in the forenoon and 
the others in the afternoon. The tuition is 
free, but each child pays one dollar per 
quarter for the use of material, unless too 
poor to afford it. 

But the kindergarten in connection with 
the public schools even at St. Louis must be 
considered only in the light of an experi- 
ment. To make it a permanent feature of 
their school system additional steps must be 
taken. ‘They must provide kindergartens for 
ail the children of the city of proper age in 
the same way they have provided primary 
schools for them. This will require several 
hundred such institutions with many costly 
buildings and large quantities of material. 
They must make them entirely free as the 
public schools are free. A special normal 
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school will have to be provided in which to 
train the hundreds of kindergarten teachers 
who will be needed, and provision will have 
to be made for paying them liberal salaries. 
Is all this practicable? Will the people bear 
patiently the increased expense? If not, 


is it wise to imitate this St. Louis experi- 
ment, however praiseworthy ? 


THE 13th annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Sabbath-schoolAssociation will meet 
at Harrisburg, Tuesday, June 12th, fora three 
days’ session. Rev. Llewellyn E. Bevan, 
late of London, and one of the foremost 
Sunday-school men of England, wiil deliver 
an opening address on ‘Tuesday evening. 
Other distinguished names are announced 
for the different sessions. Harrisburg ex- 
tends a hearty welcome to all friends of 
Sabbath-schools throughout theState. Those 
expecting to attend will please notify S. J. 
M. McCarrell, Esq, Harrisburg, who is 
chairman of the Committee on Entertain- 
ment, before June 4th, and they will be 
provided with cards introducing them to free 
homes during the convention. Further in- 
formation tn regard to the programme of 
the convention can be obtained from the state 
secretary, Rev. E. W. Rice, Philadelphia, 
or from James W. Wier, Harrisburg, chair- 
man of the local committee of arrangements. 

A LETTER has been received from a highly 
respectable source, alleging that certain 
county superintendents of schools spend 
much of their time in studying and practicing 
law, and that they consequently make their 
work of looking after the interests of the 
schools a secondary matter. He authorizes 
us to publish his name and the county in 
which he resides ; but as his strictures have 
a wider application than a particular county 
we omit them. ‘The writer of the letter 
speaks only of superintendents being led 
away from their duties in the direction of the 
legal profession. The extent of the evil, 
perhaps, does not stop here. The schools 
of a county can hardly be efficiently super- 
vised by one whose time is in good measure 
taken up in practicing medicine, in prepar- 
ing and preaching sermons, or in managing 
a farm, ashop, or even a school. The au- 
thor of the letter thinks that ‘all such in- 
stances are impositions upon the public and 
that the interests of public education suffer 
in the hands of such persons, because their 
hearts are not in their work.”’ 

That the writer represents a growing pop- 
ular sentiment when he asserts that ‘‘a school 
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superintendent should be wholly devoted to 
his work,’’ is somewhat shadowed forth by 
the fact that a bill prohibiting the superin- 
tendents of schools from engaging in any 
other kind of business passed the Senate last 
winter, and met with strong support in the 
House of Representatives. 1t might be well 
for the Conventions of School Directors who 
elect the next superintendents to take some 
action on the subject. It is a matter that 
properly belongs to them. 





THE L£electic Teacher, Kentucky, makes 
an effort to determine the ages of the lead- 
ing educational magazines of the country. 
According to its figuring, our journal is the 
oldest publication of the kind in the coun- 
try. It says: 

“Age before beauty; therefore we shall give that 
honor to THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
As a State journal, it not only ranks first in years, 
but also among the first, if not the best, of monthly 
publications. It is always freighted with valuable 
contributions, but specially full of that class of mat- 
ter calculated to make it invaluable for teachers of 
the Keystone State. The March issue has the im- 
print of ‘Vol. 25, No. 9,’ making it a quarter of a 
century old,” 

The years have stolen so quietly upon us, 
that we had not thought we were getting 
old. ‘Fhus reminded by our cotemporary, 
we shall try in the future to assume more 
fatherly, if not grandfatherly, airs. We 
thank Zhe Teacher for its kind words; but 
we beg it the next time it speaks of us, not 
to intimate quite so plainly that we are not 
growing better-looking as we grow older! 
We have lady readers whom we do not 
wish to lose. 


THERE seems to be a growing disposition 
in many quarters to furnish text-books en- 
tirely without charge to all the children in 
our public schools. The experiment has 
been tried in many cities and country dis- 
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tricts, and in one or more whole States, and 
wherever tried it seems to give satisfacton. 
Among its advantages are : 

1. That it cheapens very greatly the cost of books. 
Some estimate the saving at one-half, even as much 
as three-fourths. 

2. That changes can be made in books, when 
needed, without additional cost. 

3. That the books can be made absolutely uniform 
in the schools without the annoyance that scmet:mes | 
exists when parents aye required to purchase them. 

4. That teachers can supply pupils, and introduce 
new studies without the usual text-book difficulties, 


The objection that the purchasing of text- 
books by the directors increases the expense 


of public education is more than met by | 
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showing that this increase is much more 
than compensated for by the consequent di- 
minished private expense, 

The further objection that the books will 
be injured or lost is well answered by the 
fact that all experienced teachers agree that 
children can be trained to take better care 
of books belonging to the district than of 
their own. 

The question in all its bearings is well 
worthy the consideration of school boards 
and teachers, 





Directors and Teachers need Zhe /our- 
nal,and The Journa/needs subscribers. The 
latter fact is very clear to our minds. As 
to the former, it is only the more intelligent 
and conscientious who practically recognize 
its truth. These, we trust, will grow “ from 
less to more’’—and the sooner the better 
for all parties! We shall be glad to have 
our friends renew promptly expiring sub- 
scriptions, proposing always to give them 
full value on our subscription price. School 
Boards are a very important part of the ma- 
chinery of the system; and Zhe /Journa/ 
can be of so great aid to School Directors 
in the performance of their duties that it 
seems an act of folly on their part, by re- 
fusing subscription, to shut the door on 
needed light and warmth. As to Teachers, 
Hon. John Swett, late State Superintendent 
of California, says a few words in point, 
upon the ‘‘ Duty of Teachers,’’ as follows : 

“All teachers that amount to anything, owe a 
duty to their profession. This duty includes more 
than a mere faithful discharge of school-room work. 
The true teacher has an interest in the general ad- 
vancement of education, apart from self-interest. 
It is an axiom of duty to the profession that every 
teacher not fossilized should subscribe for at least ome 
educational journal; and that teachers really adive 
will subscribe for, and read, two or three journals. 
There are teachers, it is true, who say they never find 
anything worth reading in any school journal. They 
belong to that class of persons who are too ignorant 
to discover their own deficiencies. There is no self- 
conceit more insufferable than that of a fossilized 
teacher. It is a clear duty we all owe to our profes- 
sion to encourage our own home journal of educa- 
tion. As a general rule, your conceited teacher who 
looks down upon school journals never in his life 
wrote two consecutive pages worthy of being printed.” 


THE /ndiana Messenger, of April 25th, 
has the following, concerning the State 
Normal School at Indiana, Pa. The change 
in its affairs will gratify a host of friends: 

For the first time in its history of two years, this 
institution starts off under favorable auspices. With 
its magnificent buildings and play-grounds, and a 
ful and efficient faculty—acquired and maintained 
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at great expense, it has labored heretofore, in com- 
mon with most great undertakings, with an incubus 
of debt. To alleviate this, the State legislature, a 
year ago, made an appropriation, which the Governor 
vetoed, on account of the large disbursements for 
Centennial display. Nothing daunted, the trustees 
of the Normal—confident of ultimate success— 
shouldered the weight for a year and now their en- 
terprise has been doubly rewarded, by the granting 
of a liberal appropriation that puts the institution on 
secure footing, and by the present opening with a 
large and paying school. It is now in a condition to 
offer facilities for a sound education, and for health- 
~ ful recreation, equal to, if not surpassing, any other 
similar institution in the country. Teachers and 
others, therefore, desiring to take a Normal course, 
or to reinforce it with a scientific and classical cur- 
riculum, can patronize the Normal School, at Indi- 
ana, in perfect safety, and with advantages not ex- 
celled by any of our established colleges. 


Ir is with feelings of more than ordinary 
satisfaction that we place on record the noble 
and timely words of Governor Bedle of New 
Jersey, as found in his message to the New 
Jersey Legislature. We quote at large his 
remarks with reference to free schools and 
the reading of the Bible in them: 

Free schools are safeguards of the State and na- 
tion, and should be kept completely divorced from 
sectarian control or influence. It is a cardinal prin- 
ciple in our political economy, and fundamental in 
our system of government, that Church and State 
must be kept perfectly separate; but mistaken notions 
arise oftentimes in applying the principle. Weshould 
never lose sight of the fact that this is a land of Chris- 
tian, or Bible, character and civilization, and that its 
teachings are the foundation of our virtue and social 
elevation. ‘These, it is true, may and do assume dif- 
ferent shapes in men’s minds, in considering their re- 
lation to God, thereby including such religious sects 
and associations for worship as may be deemed neces- 
sary or better for that purpuse, according to belief, 
but the great, undisputed, underlying doctrines of duty 
to God and man aud individual virtue, which make 
good citizens, are in the Bible, and to exclude it from 
being read in schools is a retrogression toward heath- 
enism. The simple reading of the Bible in schools-s 
not the teaching of sectarian or peculiar religious be- 
lief, simply because it is used to establish religious 
creeds and forms. The school should never be shut 
against the Bible. Our law is perfectly just. 
words are, ‘‘ that it shall not be lawful for any teacher, 
trustee, or trustees, to introduce into or have performed 
in any school receiving its proportion of the public 
money, any religious service, ceremony or forms 
whatsoever, except reading the Bible and repeating 
the Lord’s Prayer.” This gives the Bible a fair 
chance in its influence upon civil character and duty 
to the Creator, while an exclusion of it is a terrible 
stride in making the State godless, 


A GENTLEMAN deeply interested in our 
Normal Schools, while admitting our posi- 
tion, that these schools should devote them- 
selves more closely to the work of profession- 
al*instruction, to be theoretically cofrect, 
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writes us that in his opinion the fault is more 
in the system than in the schools. He says: 
“The first and only idea generally entertained of 
Normal Schools is that they must be self-sustaining, 
without any direct State aid, while no other good 
school of a high grade can meet its expenses; but 
not content with this demand each city and town, 
and many of the counties set up schools and employ 
teachers at the public expense to draw teachers from 
the Normal Schools. There is no pressure to com- 
pel pupils to attend the Normal Schools, while there 
is a very strong and influential body of State-paid 
officers whose interest it has become to work directly 
againstthem. There is something radically wrong in 
this respect, and the only way I can see to remedy 
the evil is to give the schools more power over their 
work. The Normal Schools have ac 
much good, afew of them may be strong enough to 
shut out all academical students and withstand all op 
position; but as long as any one who chooses to do so 
can establish a private institution and call it a Normal 
School, and humbug the people thereby, so long will 
the legitimate Normal School be compelled to adopt a 
low standard both in scholarship and in preparation 
to teach. I incline to think that the granting of 
teachers’ certificates naturally belongs to the Normal 
Schools and not to the superintendents, and that the 
State should begin to look to them as the 
source from which such certificates should emanate.”’ 


The Normal School question is open for 
discussion, and we will be glad to lay before 
our readers the views of all parties concerned. 


mit li hed 


exciusive 


PitTSbURGH has been making some changes 
lately in her school affairs. By an Act of 
the Legislature, hastily passed last winter, 
the levying and collecting of school] taxes 
and the appropriation of money for school 
purposes has been taken out of the hands of 
the Boards that manage the schools, and 
placed in the hands of the city officers. 
The constitutionality of the Aet is to be 
tested in the courts, and:the Board of Edu- 
cation has employed, among others, Hon. 
Jeremiah S. Black, to conduct their case. 

The special teachers of music have all been 
discontinued. ‘Their salaries amounted to 
$7,200 per annum. 

The salaries of the Principal and pro- 
fessors in the High School, and also those 
of the Principals of the District Schools, 
have been considerably reduced. 

The following plan—which was adopted at 
a recent meeting of the Board of Educa- 
tion, we take it,— will effect a considerable 
reduction in the rank and salary if not in 
the number of teachers, now occupying the 
position of Principal in the city: 

Schools having six teachers or more shall be 
known as first-class, and those with less than six and 
more than three teachers, shall be known as second. 
class. For the two classes, Principals shall be allot- 
ted in addition to teachers. In the schools where 
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three teachers are employed, one of the teachers of 
the grade next to Principal shall have charge of all 
the rooms, and shall receive ten dollars per month in 
addition to that of the instructors of the same grade. 
In schools where two teachers are employed, one in- 
structor shall be employed of a grade next to Princi- 
pal, who shall have charge of both schools, and shall 
receive five dollars per month in addition to the reg- 
ular salary of teachers of his or her own grade. 
First-class Principals shall employ at least one hour 
a day in the work of Superintendence, for every 
200 pupils in average daily attendance, and 
the remainder of their time in teaching such 
classes as their judgment may dictate. Teach- 
ers shall be allotted to schools, one for every 40 
pupils or fraction thereof above 25 pupils in aver- 
age daily attendance, and the allotment must be 
made by the Central Board, in June of each year. 
All teachers shall be employed with the understand- 
ing that their services may be dispensed with at any 
time. The present Intermediate department shall 
be consolidated with the Primary, and the depart 
ments shall hereafter be known as Primary, Gram 
mar and High. The City Superintendent shall in- 
struct the Primary and Grammar teachers in methods 
of instruction, each teacher to have two hours of 
such instruction every two months, 





THE Superintendent of Schools of Bridge- 
ton, New Jersey, Mr. Prince, has been on a 
visit to certain schools in this State. The 
fellowing is an extract from his report to the 
Board, as it appears in the Bridgeton Daily; 

Mr. Prince stated that it gave him pleasure to come 
before the Board and report. It was a great pleasure 
to him to be allowed to go away and make these ex- 
aminations, for it made all feel better when they knew 
how other schools in different places were getting 
along. He had visited schools every day since he 
had been gone, in all 50 or 60 teachers and 2,000 or 
3,000 scholars, in Columbia, Lancaster county, and in 
Philadelphia, He does not consider the schools in 
the latter city as good as our own; they are working, 
under a cast-iron system which don’t really give the 
teachers a chance. The grade in Philadelphia is at 
least three years below schools in Columbia, and the 
writing in both primary and secondary departments 
in Philadelphia schools is not near so good as in Co- 
lumbia, for in the latter place scholars eight years of 
age can compare favorably with those of eleven years 
in Philadelphia. Our own primary teachers here are 
getting along better than thosein Philadelphia, where 
they teach but the plain reading, writing and arithme- 
tic; but in Columbia higher branches are taught. In 
Philadelphia the schools are in music far ahead of 
any others visited, At certain times from 500 to 1,000 
scholars are brought together for the study of music, 
and in one school they have two pianos ; much atten- 
tion seems to be given to this ane study. The plat- 
forms are in some instances covered with Brussels 
carpet, and matting, and look very neat and clean, 
Outside of these things spoken of, he saw no advan- 
tages over our own schools, In Philadelphia the 


schools are opened by simply reading the Scriptures, 
nothing else. 

The grading of schools in Columbia is different 
from our own method ; there they have two divisions 
in the secondary department, and two in the primary 
department, while we have four in each, 


Each divi- 





sion in Columbia takes the scholars toa certain point, 
and teachers can thus haye scholars all of one grade, 
Every room in Philadelphia hasits own grade. Was 
particular to notice the boys and girls at play in Co. 
lumbia ; they got along nicely. During school hours 
saw only one boy and girlat play, where they occupied 
the same room and alternate seats, and during the 
whole time saw only three whisper ; whether it was 
a good thing or nut to have them thus placed he did 
not know. In Philadelphia the boys and girls oc. 
cupy separate apartments, and the play-yards are 
very small, very poor. In Columbia they have fron 
six to eight acres of ground. In Philadelphia the 
grade is a little lower than our own, and, being some- 
what interested in grading he took especial care to ex. 
amine into it,and would answer any questions in 
regard to these schools that the Board might ask, 





THe Ldutational Voice is publishing a 
serigs of articles on Teachers’ Associations 
in Allegheny county. The Allegheny 
County Educational Association was formed 
in 1851. During the year 1852 this associ- 
ation took the first step towards the forma- 
tion of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association. The following account of how 
it came about is from the Voice : 


At the meeting held September 25, 1852, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted: On motion of P. 
M. Kerr, “That the Association now proceed to con- 
sider the propriety of issuing a call for a State Con- 
vention of teachers.”” On motion of Mr. John Kelly, 
‘“* That a committee of five be appointed to report the 
form of a call, and also the time and place of meeting 
for a State Convention of teachers.’ Messrs. Thomp- 
son, Osgood, Pryor, Denizen and H. Williams were 
appeinted the committee. Afterwards, at the same 
meeting, Mr. Travis was, on motion, added to the 
committee. At the meeting held October 29, 1852, 
the committee reported progress, and on motion it 
was resolved, “‘ That this Association recommend that 
a call be issued for a convention of teachers and 
friends of education to be held at Harrisburg on the 
first Tuesday after the 25th of December next.” At 
the meeting held November 27, 1852, it was on motion 
resolved, ** That the committee on State Convention 
be authorized and instructed to issue printed circulars 
of the call, and transmit them to the various teachers’ 
associations throughout the State.” At the meeting 
held December 11, 1852, the committee reported that 
they had sent circulars as instructed, and had re 
ceived favorable responses from a number of Associ- 
ations. A part of the letters received were read to 
the Association, and on motion it was resolved, “That 
all the male members be requested to serve as dele- 
gates to the State Convention.”” The convention as- 
sembled in Harrisburg, December 28th following, 
and the State Association was formed. 


The Vozce also claims the credit for Alle- 
gheny county for being the pioneer in the 
formation of county associations, It says: 

Allegheny county seems to have been the leade! 
not only in the formation of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, but of county associations as well. A pe- 
rusal of Zhe Pennsylvania School Fournal will satisfy 
the reader that all the county associations of any note 
were organized after that of Allegheny county, 
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While we would be glad to join in any 
honor that may be due Allegheny county, 
we advise caution inthis matter. Not until 
after the history of education in Pennsylvania 
shall have been fully written will it be known 
where and by whom the first associations 
of teachers took place. We are sure, how- 
ever that such associations existed many 
years before the date assigned by Zhe Voice 
to the first in the county of Allegheny. 


ip 
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SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONVENTIONS. 
W E devote a large amount of our space 

this month to a report of the pro- 
ceedings of the conventions of Superintend- 
ents which held their sessions at Harrisburg 
during the last week of April. 

We do this because there was much said 
and done that was in itself worthy of record, 
and because all our readers will want to ac- 
quaint themselves with the measures pro- 
posed by these leaders of the great educa- 
tional movement in our State. Our regret 
is that the report cannot be placed in the 
hands of every Teacher and School Director 
in the State. In some counties, unhappily 
for the cause, it will reach very few of them. 

The conventions were in all respects sat- 
isfactory. The cities and boroughs having 
Superintendents were all represented except 
six, viz.: Allegheny, Carbondale, Corry, 
Meadville, Scranton and Titusville; and the 
County Superintendents were present from 
all the counties except Bradford, Butler, 
Clinton, Elk, Erie, Greene, McKean, Mer- 
cer, Monroe, Montgomery, Montour, Pike 
and Somerset. 

The absence of these Superintendents was 
the only drawback that dampened the spirit 
of the conventions or marred the results of 
their labors. A few of them excused them- 
selves on account of sickness in their fami- 
lies, etc., but probably these excuses were, 
in most cases, no more valid than might 
have been made by many of those who at- 
tended. A few of them did not surprise us 
by their absence, but from others we ex- 
pected better things. As it was, however, 
seventy school Superintendents in council is 
an event that never before happened in 
Pennsylvania. 

The proceedings were characterized by 
the greatest harmony and good-will. The 
questions considered were all of practical 
importance. No time was lost in reading 
long papers, and not much in the mak- 
ing of long speeches. Scarcely a mo- 
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ment was taken up in organizing, and the 
Conventions were hard at work in three 
minutes after being called to order. The 
spirit was that of a conference—of an “ex- 
perience meeting.’’ Each gave, as he was 
moved, his views and his experience upon 
the questions considered, and this was his 
contribution to the common stock. But 
little disposition was manifested to reach 
formal conclusions, to pass resolutions; the 
eagerness with which information was sought, 
help was asked, light was called for, seemed to 
leave no time for formulating a record. In 
all our experience, we never before sat with 
a body of men so anxious to find out what 
it is best to do in the work before them, 
and how best to do it; and we must be al- 
lowed to say, that while we were pleased 
with the ability shown by the members of 
the Conventions, we were proud of their 
teachable spirit. 

Socially, alone, the meetings were worth 
all they cost. The superintendents are no 
longer strangers. They have met, shaken 
hands, compared views, measured difficul- 
ties, strengthened one another by sympa- 
thy, and gone back to their work refreshed 
and invigorated, 

Gov. Hartranft came into the Conven- 
tion one day and made an encouraging lit- 
tle speech; and Gen. Eaton’s attendance 
for the greater part of two days was an 
unexpected pleasure. Prof. Johonnot, of 
New York, and the Principals of several of 
the Normal Schools gave interest to the oc- 
casion. On the whole, it was a general 
spring-time sowing of educational seed ; we 
shall look for a rich harvest when the sum- 
mer and the autumn shall come. 

It is but just to add that our report of the 
proceedings was prepared specially for THE 
JouRNAL, by Mr. J. D. Pyott, the accom- 
plished reporter for the State Teachers’ 
Association. 
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WORK BEFORE US. 


R. A. D. MAYO, of Massachusetts, is one 
of the most enlightened and far-seeing 


friends of education in America. In the 
following paper he briefly presents the pre- 
sent aspects of the school question in “ old 
Massachusetts,’’ and outlines the work be- 
fore the school men of that State. The con- 
ditions of society and the consequent evo- 
lution of opinion is about the same in Penn- 
sylvania as in Massachusetts, and we might 
as well prepare ourselves for a contest of 
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like character. Brandywine and German- 
‘town will certainly follow Lexington and 
Bunker Hill : 

It is becoming more evident every year, that the 
next thing in order in old Massachusetts is a mis- 
sion in behalf of the American system of common 
schools. We bow our heads in shame and confusion 
of face before the senatorial economists who, for the 
past month, have been resisting the annual appropri 
ation for the State normal] schools. It is easy enough 
to say all manner of indignant and ugly things about 
these, our new educational Solomons; but the painful 
fact is, that this little band of obstructionists in the 
State House represent a considerable party outside, 
who, on various pretexts, are determined to destroy 
the present system of popular education, and substi 
tute for it something which shall represent a “new 
departure ” in national affairs, 

For two hundred years of our history, New Eng- 
land was solely inhabited by the descendants of the 
middle class, progressive Englishmen. There were 
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distinctions in society, but every superior man held | 


his place in the face of a pitiless opposition from the 


mass below him, and once in twenty years there was 
] 


a new deal all round—the old magnates were shelved, | 


and a fresh set of vigorous men climbed to their seats 
and held the reins. But with the draining-off pro 
cess of the last generation, and the advent of a mul 
titude of the proper, old world ‘lower orders’’ to 
people our great manufacturirg districts and swarm 
our cities, the latest aristocratic tendency in the New 
England native population has come to the front 
The real warfare now, in school affairs, 
through a hundred of our smaller towns, agitating 
our cities, and shaking its fist in the State House, is 
to reéstablish the old English system of education 

one great university, accessible to the sons of the rich, 


Ww aged 


supported by the bounty of relief funds; a few cl 
sical academies to prepare young men for this uni- 
versity, in imitation of the great English scho 
expensive private seminaries and collegiate institu 
tions for favored young yomen ; 1] 
very modest people’s school, in which the children of 
the masses shall be trained in a sort of learning to 
prepare the citizen of the secondary class for his du- 
ties, with special attention to such “ industrial 
ing”? as will save the girls and boys from the 
greeable habit of “ feeling above their station in life,”’ 
is now the programme of a considerable class in New 
England. 

Out of this party, not so large as to threaten imme 
diate destruction, but large enough to harass and 
cripple the schools in a thousand ways, comes the 
present roar for economy at the expense of the New 
England system of education in the State House. 
The normal schools are attacked this year, because 
less known than the other parts of the system, it is 
easier to set afloat false and contradictory charges 
against them ; and, because in these pinching 
the state is filled with young women who are willing 
to relieve it of the large sum expended in the training 
of competent teachers, 

We do not believe this crusade of reaction is to 
succeed in Massachusetts ; but we do see that the only 


train- 


} 
qaisa- 


times, 


relief from this endless and exasperating agitation 
against our most vital institution, is the better infor- 
mation of the people. It is humiliating to confess 


how few of the educated, professional, influential peo- 
ple of our State, know enough about the school sys- 


| Senator’s « harge just ? 


and, below all, a | 


[June, 


tem as it is now handled, to defend it even against 
such twaddle as was lately heard for half a day in 
the Senate chamber. If anybody doubts this, let him 
start a little breeze of talk in any drawing-room, or 
club, or group of men in a first-class counting-room, 
and hear what he does hear. If the intelligent 
friends of the schools propose to have an easier time 
the next twenty years, they may as well take off their 
coats, and begin to instruct the “solid men” and 
women of the Commonwealth concerning the method 
of education for the people that is now being adopted 
by every civilized and Christian country, 


a 


THE EYE AND THE HAND. 
A, EARTHMAN. 

N a recent lecture, the Hon. Carl Schurz 
| uttered this sentiment: ‘‘Any system 
of education which fails to teach the child 
to see, to hear, and to reproduce correctly, 
is essentially faulty.’” He further stated, 
as the result of persona] observation, that 
the teachers of this country are neglecting 
their duty in the direction indicated ; and 
he arraigned them accordingly. Is the ex- 
Being limited as to 
space, it is impossible to consider the three 
items mentioned—to see, to hear, to repro- 
duce—with any degree of satisfaction ; 
hence we omit the second point, and offer 
a few fragmentary suggestions upon the first 





| and third. 
and such of the promising poor as are willing to be | nd 


Much has been said and written, of late, 
upon penmanship and drawing; and it is 
indicative of good to see these two branches 
more and more attended to in our schools. 
However, investigation will convince us that 
they are by many considered as an end and 
not asa means. Very often we find that those 
who are considered tolerably good penmen 
are entirely unable to do even indifferent 
black-board work. Pupils are, too often, 
drilled in the matter of holding the pen 
and of occupying a proper position, during 
the penmanship exercise, and then are 
allowed to occupy the most incorrect and 
injurious positions at all other times when 
engaged in writing. This is entirely wrong. 
If it is necessary that the eye should be at 
a proper distance from the page, during the 
penmanship exercise, it is also necessary 
that this distance should be observed at any 
time when written work is being done. If 
it is necessary that the hand should grasp 
pen or pencil in a certain manner, during the 
penmanship exercise, it is equally necessary 
that this thing should be observed during any 
work in writing. Training. eye and hand 
for a few minutes every day, as a stated 
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exercise, and allowing them torun wild dur- 
ing the remainder of the day, is sheer 
folly; and the sooner we change our tactics 
upon this point the better. We must pay 
more attention to a// written work. That 
this has not been done, I will prove to you 
by the testimony of the presidents of two 
of our Normal schools, and that of the four 
regular institute conductors of our State. 
Their united testimony evinces the lament- 
able fact that, although teachers are gener- 
ally able to write, their writing does not 
show systematic training of eye and hand. 
Here, then, let the witnesses speak for 
themselves : 

“T do not find the average teacher in the institute 
even tolerable with pen or pencil. Some give evi- 
dence of training of the eye, and others show that 
they have fair control of their hands; but few give 
evidence of discipline of both eye and hand,” 

« They all write; but some are illegible, and not 
one in twenty indicates training in penmanship.”’ 

‘“‘So far as my observation goes, there are many 
teachers who write fairly upon paper; but very few 
can do decent black- board work.” 

“In general, our students, when they first come to 
us, pay very little regard to neatness and to arrange- 
ment, when working with pen and pencil; as might 
be inferred, their black-board work is, therefore, sim- 
ply execrable. If they were d/ind, they ought to do 
better work. Their work indicates only such train 
ing of the hand as may be incidentally had in the 
practice of writing ; and no training whatever of the 
eye.” 

“As students present themselves for admission into 
the Normal School, I find few who are ready workers 
with pen and pencil. The matter presented, on 
paper, by candidates, is executed painfully and at 
great expense of time. The hand is cramped and 
stiff; the penmanship is comparatively illegible, is 
without arrangement, and exhibits little care. The 
black-board work incident .o mathematics is unintel- 
ligible from omissions of symbols; and neglect of 
proper arrangement of matter renders crayon work 
deficient in finish and manner.” 

I close the testimony upon this point 
with the language of a caustic friend of ours 
who curtly says: 

“‘ They are usually ready with pencil ; that is, they 
are supplied; but they can not handle it to any ad- 
vantage.”’ 

Now, if this testimony is good for any- 
thing; if these witnesses are reliable—and, 
I hope, no one will impeach their veracity 
—then the charge made by Carl Schurz is a 
just one. 

Let us consider this view from another 
stand-point. ‘‘ We spell only as we write ;”’ 
hence written spelling is taking the place of 
oral work. What does inquiry prove to us 
in this direction? The great majority of 
teachers and students are utterly unable to 
discover through the eye, any mistake made 
by the hand. Let us give an average insti- 
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40! 
oa 
tute class a list of words; after writing, let 
us spell each word orally, requesting the 
members to mark errors ; papers 
and examine them. ‘The result will be two- 
fold ; we shall frnd that teachers, as a gen- 
eral thing, are poor spellers and that they 
are unable to detect errors. Both results 
are the inevitable consequences of lack of 
training of the eye. 


then collect 


There is in the eye of 


] 


every person a blind spot; and it 
amazing to find so many people whose chief 
aim in life seems to be to cultivate this blind 
spot, to the exclusion of. the remainder of 
the eye. 

But I call up my witnesses : 


l indifferently—say fifty r cent. of 
pronuncial , Dut afte 
It follows that they can n 


“They spel 
l 


common words alike in rent 


spelling. ct erro 

“They spell orally with a fair degree of 
but, in writing, their sj 
They can not discover 


accul 
1] 


elling 1s vé iehicient in Col 
rectness. 
spelling until the particular wrong 
and some candidates can not readily 
when it is specifically indicated.” 

4 Phey find great difficu 
written spelling, even when the 
read to them. 
all the 


ia | hey are- gen 


ly in 
Chis inability is a matte: 
the Norma! 
{ illy indifferent 

so by the written method.’ 

“It is the exception 
ol any crifica/l use to 
they see not.’”’ 

] 


Nor is this 


entering classes 


to find those 
them. ‘They ha 

confined to 
Normal 


It is w ide-spread 


inability to see, 
those who attend Institutes and 
Schools. By no means. 
through the world. ‘Thousands of people 
are this year going to Philadelphia. By and 
by, they’ll come back and tell us of the de- 
lightful trip they had ; 
money they have spent ; of the elegance of 
the hotel at which they stopped ; 
fact that they have visited th 
grounds often, and the Exposition isa ‘* 
thing ;’’ they’ll tell us all this, and then 
look with pity upon us poor mortals who 
have not the necessary funds to accompany 
them ; but what will they have actually seen 
when they turn their backs upon Philadel- 
phia and wend their way homeward ? They 
will, undoubtedly, have become impressed 
with the Exposition as a stupendous whole ; 
but, I fear, the blind spot in their eye will 
have prevented their seeing anything very 
critically. 

3ut, not only must the eye be trained to 
see correctly and critically, the hand must 
be trained to reproduce; otherwise the im- 
pressions made upon the understanding 
through the eye will be of comparatively 
little value. 


of the amount of 
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Thomas Nast, upon the assembling of a 
new Congress, goes to Washington, scans 
every member whom he has not previously 
known, carefully from head t id im- 
mediately reproduces the impressioa made 
upon his mind. And woe to the man who 
is so unfortunate as to be the possessor of 
some physical peculiarity or bodily defect. 
Who does not remember the eye of Ben 
Butler, or the nose of Andrew Johnson? I 
do not say that Nast does not go to extremes 
in this matter of caricaturing; but I do say 
that he has ability to see and to reproduce. 

Prof. Morse, the author of a First Book 
of Zoology (which little book, by the way, 
will serve as an eye-opener to every one who 
reads it carefully), delights the vast audi- 
ences which greet him wherever he lectures, 
as much by the reproduction, with crayon, 
of animal forms, as by the verbal description 
he gives of them. 

But, it is said, these men are artistic by 
nature, we are not. Very well. Olney 
may be said to be a natural mathematician ; 
is that any reason why I, not having a math- 
ematical turn of mind, should be excused 
from mastering even the very fundamental 
principles of mathematics? We are only 
too apt to excuse our short-comings in cer- 


natural taste. ‘This excuse is simply an in- 


sult to Provindence, and I have no sympa- | 


thy for those who are continually manufac- 
turing excuses for their own indolence. 

The teacher, above all other persons, 
needs to possess this power of reproducing 
that which he has seen. He must know 
how to draw, as a means of proper illustra- 


tion of the subject under discussion... The | . eas 
| to the pecuniary outlay, which is, in all con- 


sciences, geography, history—all require of 
the teacher that he should have power to 
illustrate, not simply by the use of his voice, 
but by the use of his hand. Where is the 
intelligent teacher who does not know that 
map-drawing is an essential accompaniment 
of history and geography, two of the 


branches taught in every school? But is | 


our average teacher able to draw maps? 
Our own experience, and that of the gentle- 


‘men heretofore quoted, give a negative 


answer to this interrogatory. Neither is 





| 


“ Except in a few favored localities, very little at- 
tention is given to map-drawing; I find, however, 
that students learn this quite readily.” 

“« They are unable to tell distances, heights, dimen- 
sions; few candidates can draw maps; some affirm 
that they have taught map-drawing, but cannot draw 
themselves, and their first efforts always substantiate 
the negative claim.” 

Just think of the idea of teaching that of 
which we have no knowledge ourselves ! 

One more—and I will call your special 


| attention to it: 


“Their ideas of distance are simply ridiculous. 
Very few know anything about map-drawing, and 
most of them are quite certain that they can never 
learn—because, as they assert, they have no talent in 
that direction.” 

No talent! Words utterly fail me to ex- 
press the supreme disgust I entertain for 
such persons as have no talent, no taste ! 

What our schools need, then, is that they 
be placed in charge of those whose eyes are 
trained to see, to see minutely, correctly, 
critically ; and whose hands, guided by eyes 
so trained, are able to do any and all written 
work legibly, carefully, neatly ; and to re- 
produce, in a correct and neat manner. 
picture impressions as they occur in the 
pursuance of our every-day work. 

Not until this is done, shall we be able to 


: } ; | repel the just charge made against us by the 
tain directions by saying that we have no}, Sy ee ss SE agi 
es: ° = | honorable gentleman whose name was men- 


tioned at the outset.— Wisconsin Journal. 
2. 


STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 





NO. V. 
N these days of cheap literature (we do 
not use the term ‘‘ cheap’’ in reference 


science, great enough), in these days of 
cheap literature it is an almost hopeless task 
to induce any one to study such an author 
as Wordsworth, for Wordsworth must be 
studied if he is to be understood. Lord 
Byron, more superficial, .attracts by his 
splendor and his constant appeals to the sen- 
timents and passions. Wordsworth’s merit 
lies in his depth and comprehensiveness, 


| and depth and comprehensiveness are not 
| qualities which attract the mob of readers 


the eye able to grasp form or distance, nor | 


is the hand able to reproduce even if the 
impression upon the eye were correct. 
Once more, I refer to my witnesses : 
“They are not able to judge of distances; they can 
not draw maps.” 
“They judge poorly of distances; they cannot 
draw maps readily; few can draw them at all.” 


who take to literature merely as a means of 


| whiling away a leisure hour or of killing 
time. - 

It has been said that wherever you find a 
student of Wordsworth you find a person su- 
perior to the society of which he forms a 
part. The present poet-laureate paid him a 
most exquisite compliment in his dedication 
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to the Queen, when he spoke of himself as 
receiving the 
“Jaurel, greener from the brows 
Of him who uttered nothing base.” 

The reader who is captured by a jingle of 
words will find in Wordsworth but little to 
his taste, though many of his smaller poems 
and numerous passages in the longer ones 
furnish examples of as perfect melody as any- 
thing in Byron, but the melody is more 
stately. The thought often lies below the 
surface; and the way-faring man, if a fool, 
is very likely toerr therein. As an illustra- 
tion of what we refer to we will only cite the 
case of Peter Bell, of whom it is said that 

‘‘ The primrose by the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 
Peter saw nothing but the external, super- 
ficial fact—to the wonderful mystery of this 
common phenomenon he was utterly blind. 

In the conclusion of the beautiful little 
poem entitled ‘‘ We are Seven,’’ we have 
one of the best examples of Wordsworth’s 
child-like reliance on the simple traits of 
human nature for securing the interest of his 
reader. He had again repeated to the little 
peasant girl his objection to her counting, in 
the words: 

“ But they are dead; those two are dead! 
Their spirits are in heaven!” 
But, 
“Twas throwing words away; for still 
The little maid would have her will, 
And said, ‘ Nay, we are seven!’ ”’ 

Here is a passage which exhibits his ten- 
dency to philosophical reflection, and that 
calm and equable spirit which will soothe 
and strengthen every reader who is able to 
enter into the poet’s mood: 

« Wisdom and Spirit of the universe! 

Thou Soul that art the Eternity of thought ! 
And giv’st to forms and images a breath 
And everlasting motion! not in vain 

By day or starlight, thus from my first dawn 
Of childhood didst thou intertwine for me 
The passions that build up our human soul; 
Not with the mean and vulgar works of Man; 
But with high objects, with enduring things, 
With life and nature; purifying thus 

The elements of feeling and*of thought, 
And sanctifying by such discipline 

Both pain and fear,—until we recognize 

A grandeur in the beatings of the heart.” 

The grand sonnet ‘‘ To Toussaint L’Ou- 
verture’’ is one of the finest things of the 
kind in English, both in thought and dic- 
tion. The line: 

“‘ Buried in some deep dungeon’s earless den,” 


is quite unsurpassed in the grand roll of its 





DEPARTMENT. 


sonorous alliteration, and the conclusion: 


** thou hast great allies ; 
re exultations, agunies, 
, and man’s unconquerable mind,” 


Th 
Aid| 
lifts the reader at once out of the sphere of 
all commonplace into that region of the 
ideal, of which the poet himself was ‘‘native, 
and to the manner born.,’’ 

A student of Carlyle or of George Eliot 
might open Wordsworth for the first time 
with a hope of comprehending him, but to 
the reader who has confined himself to the 
brawling shallows of our current literature 
Wordsworth will remain a se: 


led book. 


<< 


THE SPELLING REFORM. 
“THERE are two sides to the q 

reforming our stubborn orthography. 
We have had the phonetic argument, and 
present below a full extract from an article 
by Richard Grant White, which recently 
appeared in the New York Zimes. He 
stands vigorously by the ‘‘ good old way.”’ 
After replying to certain criticism upon a 
former article, he goes on to say: 

One of these correspondents dec! 
spirit of a phonetic reformer, that the 
sense of the old alphabetic constru 
Satanic, and I have heard other 
‘* fiendish,’ and stamp, metaphorically, up and 
as they denounced it as a crime pe rpetrated at the 
instigation of Satan himself, These people are full 
of scorn and contempt for what they call the old 
ridiculous way of spelling, speaking of it as if it 
were a device, and as if the present relations of 
spoken English and written English ws 
of a contrivance which had failed miserably. Now, 
the simple fact is that those relat the 
growth of circumstances, a growth which was 
inevitable, and which, in the very nature of things, 
is inevitable, and which would occur again were we 
to have, and more rtant and « 
more doubtful—were a new alphabet 
to-morrow. This the phonetic reformers do not see, 
their eyes are 
ancy and confusion in such pairs of word 
ple, as are and hare, hear and bear, tough 
through, daughter and laughter, that they see no 
ther than their present 
desire is to bring us to a 
sound with That I 
them, even by hyperbole, will be seen by the follow 
ing passage, quoted, Italic and all, from tter of 
the phonetic enthusiast before cited; ‘* We do not 
want new theory, or misleading, diverging roads; 
the narrow way is open; if deads fo | , why will 
we not walk in it?” Simply, my good friend, be- 
cause we have preserved our common sense, and 
have not gone clean daft, as specialists are apt to do, 
much learning making them mad. We spell as we 
do, and much as our fathers spelled, because we are 
our fathers’ children, and our children will spell 
much as we do, because they ave our children. We 
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are our fathers’ children mentally as well as physi- ; is respectable and intelligent; but he writes 7 with a 
cally, and the language of one generation is the off- | little letter, carefully dotted—z,; he spells “like” 
spring of that of its predecessor. You might as well | ick, “reef,” reff, “allow,” alow, “ hook,’ hock, 
attempt to cut men off from their pregenitors in any | “ once wonce. But mark, in these same letters, 
other respect, physical, moral, or mental, as to sever | “‘ Commodore,” “ friend,’ “ explain,’ “ position,” 
rudely and abruptly the language, either written or | “ affairs,” “department,” “execution,’’ “ transferred,” 
spoken, of one generation from that of its predeces- | “‘ transaction,” “ service,” and ‘ consideration,” and 
sor. As well might you raise your puny phonetic | other such words, are spelled rightly. That he does 
voice to stay the stars in. their courses. | not go for these to a dictionary, I know, for I have 
Nor is the Satanic origin and fiendish cruelty of | seen him write off-hand, and a very good hand-writ 

the present system of spelling as apparent to me as it | ing he has Now, this, according to my observation 
is to some of my phonetic friends. Indeed, not to | is the rule: misspelling in every-day English is in 
put too fine a point upon it, I don’t see it at all. It | the easy words, those in which there are fewest let- 
is not easy to learn to spell freely and correctly all | ters, in which the letters have their simplest and most 
the words in the English language; but according to | obvious sounds. ‘This shows that the difficulty in 
my observation, it is not easy to learn anything | spelling—such as there is—is not in the lack of exact 
that is worth learning. Even to smoke or to chew | correspondence between sign and sound, and that it 
tobacco comes not without pains, and trials, and per | is ow ing to some other cause. Only a few davs ago 
severances ; and when suchaccomplishments as those | I had occasion to look over a page of writing by a 
are only to be so attained, shall we complain because ; young man who I knew had been well taught in his 
children do not cry for orthography as if it were a} early childhood; who had been to a 

soothing syrup? But, seriously, there is a deal too | ool and good private schools; who had had two 
in, Greek 


’ 


pot a public 


much fuss made about the difficulty of learning to | « lege graduates as private tutors in 





spell. It requires attention, observation, comparison, | and mathemati ind whose associations had always 
application, memory. So does the acquirement of | been with well-educated people, ar he, writing 
any knowldege; and one of the advantages of early words of many syllables and obscure sounds correctly, 
exercise in spelling is the discipline it gives to all the | spelled “name” maim; but moreover, he had spelled 
faculties just mentioned, the proper training of which, | hus with the word properly printed before his eyes 


and not the mere knowledge attained, is education. | for he had copied the passa; a book. It was 





It seems to be assumed by many people that spelling | no mere chance, f y de similar mis- 
(which always, be it remembered, is only the use of Plainly, it e -s of orthography 
written language) ought to be learned with | which cause bad sps 





trouble or none. I should like to have them tell me | 
| 








why. Spelling, however, is spoken of by the pho- -- > —— 
netic reformers as if it were the most difficult to ac VALUE oF DRAWING UPON INpDUsTRY.—AI! Euro- 
quire of all the elementary branches of knowledge. | pean governments are agreed in the recognition of 
I am sure it is not so, except as it is the first to wing as one of the most directly and wide ly prac- 
learned, Being the first real study to which a child | il studies for the people For ¢ y indu try, they 
is put, it is the one which is most lious, and u i lee t of the firstn rtance: all other studies rank- 
which he frets most. The breaking in of a colt, to | i elow it. Take the carpenter and the joiner. 
which it corresponds, is not very easy either to the y part of a house that is decently made, from the 
colt or to the breaker-in. But once started, once } frame to tl tairway and mantle, is made from a 
broken in, a child learns spelling at least as easily as wing lhe carpenter who cannot read the draw- 
he learns anything. Some months ago, in one of rs must work under the direction of another who 
my country walks in England, I came upon a village n, and much less wages ; and this, unfortunately, 
school-house in Essex, a county on the extrem¢ what happens to nearly all American carpenters 
eastern shore of the island. I entered it, and ob- l ers resent time; and although they 
served the scholars and talked with the schoolmaster light be able to1 1, write, and spell with the great- 
The former were about 100 in number, and were the proficiency, they could not get as high wages in 


sons and daughters of the small farmers and peas- | the market as a workman who knew but very little of 

antry of that very rural district; the latter had re- | either, but does know how to read and make draw- 
) ; 

cently come there from “the counties,’’ as he said, | ings for his daily work. The same is true with work- 


Essex, Sussex, and Kent, and I believe Norfolk and |} m in every branch of Indtstry. It is not literary 
Suffolk, not being called counties or shires, and the kill that is here required so much as practical knowl- 
people living there taking some local pride in the | edge. Given a hundred carpenters who have been 
fact, for reasons which I cannot go into here. He was | well taught in the elements of drawing (for which the 
from Warwickshire, where he had a \ ge school, | public schools are unquestionably equal), and another 
and he had one elsewhere. In the cow my talk I | hundred who.have no knowledge of drawing, and the 
asked him if he did not find it very difi tto teach his | earnings of the first hundred will exceed the earnings 
little rustics to spell. ‘ No,” he promptly replied, f the second by at Jeast fifty dollars a day, or more 
“after the first, not at all; quite the contrary; the i than fifteen thousand a year. Now, what is true of 
difficult branches to teach them are arithmetic and ge- | the carpenter is true of the stone-mason, the machinist, 
ography.” His reply conforms to the results of my own | the engine-builder, the bridge-builder, the carriage- 
observations, (as to which he knew nothing, I being | maker, the cabinet-maker, indeed, of every one who 


to him a mere passing stranger taking a country | constructs objects having length, breadth and thick- 


walk,) and I am sure that it represents the true state | ness. Of the pupils in our public s¢ hools, a large 


of the case. majority, of the buys at least, will enter into some of 
I have letters before me which I have kept as exam | these pursuits. In face of these facts,can it be said that 
ples. They were written by a man totally uneducated, | drawing is a study of no practical application? Can 


brought up before the mast, and who has remained in | any other study be found which has a more direct or 


his first condition of life, although with honor. He | more practical bearing upon industry ? 








OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, )} 

HARRISBURG, June, 1877. ff 

TO SUPERINTENDENTS AND OFFICERS 

OF SCHOOL BOARDS. 

rT°HE annual district reports and certificates should 
I be sent to the Department of Public Instruction 
early in June, just as soon as the accounts of the old 
Boards have been settled, audited, and the new Boards 
have organized. Quite a number of Superintendents 
have, heretofore, been able to send in every report 
and certificate in June. With proper effort on the 
part of school officers this can be readily done in every 
county, Will these officers see to the matter prompt 
ly? How many Superintendents will this year fill 
the roster of their several districts by the end of June? 


As soon as the State Appropriation is payable at | 


the State Treasury, warrants will be issued in the or- 
der in which the reports have been received at the 
Department. 


ee  ———— 


APPLICATIONS FOR ADMISSIONS, 
DIRECTIONS TO BE OBSERVED IN FILLING UP APPLICA- 
rIONS FOR THE ADMISSION OF SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS, 
THE applications for the admission of children to 
the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, under the late acts of 
the Legislature, come to the Department in great 
numbers illegal in form, incomplete and erroneous. 
[hese irregularities almost always lefid to a tedious 
and sometimes annoying correspondence, Trouble 
to all parties concerned, it is thought, may be saved 
y observing the following directions. There are 

two classes : 

1. Where the Father is deceased, In this case it 
must be. shown by satisfactory testimony that the 
cause of the father’s death can be traced directly 
back to circumstances connected with the war— 
wounds, disease, or impaired constitution. On this 
point the law is imperative. The line of testimony 
must extend back from the time of death to the cause 
that produced it in the army, and statements and af- 
fidavits should be presented from the physicians who 
ittended him at any time, but especially from those 
who attended him while in the service, directly aiter 
he left the service, and at the time of his death. 
These statements or affidavits should always contain 
the grounds or reasons for the opinions expressed. 
Weight will also be given to the testimony of the offi- 
cers under whom he served, of the soldiers who knew 
him, or of responsible citizens acquainted with the 
case, 

Il. Where the Father is still living, but is sick or 
disabled, Were a competent physician must make a 
careful professional examination of the case, and 
under oath or affirmation, state the character of the 
disease or disability and the circumstances which in 
his judgment caused it. If thought to be traceable 
to circumstance connected with the war, the opinion 
should be strengthened by other testimony similar to 
that required as above when the father is deceased, 
in other words, the application must contain evidence 
showing that the sickness or disability was caused 
by the war. 





In all applicatioris it should be stated whether the 


father was or is in receipt of a pension, if not, why 
not; and if so, the number of the pension certificate 
should be given. ‘The law 
to be approved by the proper Board of School Direc- 
This can only be done is in 

after full consideration, by a _ resolution 
placed upon the minutes. The signatures of the of- 
ficers of a School Board obtained with 
ity of the Board have no validity. They destroy the 
legality of the paper to which they 
Boards of Directors are expected to 
merits in all re 


require applications 


when the Board 


tors. 


session, 
ut the author- 


are attached 
inquire, before 
approving, an application as to it 
spects. 


———_____<g— 


CERTIFICATI 


PERMANENT S GRANTED 


NO. | NAME, 
William H. Ki 
James l. gh, 
Enos H. King........ Perryopolis, Fay 
Mary Anderson Allegheny City, 
Jacob H. M: icy otatl 
Loui Jacks« Warren, Warren. 
D. G. Morse és 66 
Jennie G. Hendricks| Johnstown, Cambria 
Linnie Lardin...... ss 

1916|]J. C. McFeaters 

1917| Mary Chi ethany, Wayne. 
1918) J. Wilmer Nerr......| Vincent, Chester 
1919/ Minerva E. Clouse,..|Reading, Berks. 
1920| Fannie L. Hughes... 
1921|Keziah L. Wright... 
1922|Agnes Wils 

1923|Annie M. Wander... 
1924|/Clara L. Maxton.,,.... 

1925 Rebecca Worley..... 
1926|Susan M. Barlett.... 

1927 |Sallie A. Green 

1928| Amanda A. Kantner 

Annie W. Jones......| 

Loretta C. Reilly 

Lina M. Roland..... 

Louisa Warne! 

Louisa Jones, Seccceces 

Sallie O. Harper 

Louisa Setley 

James Wharton Zarly, Elk 
Thomas B. McCain|Claysville, Washington 
David H. Gardner... York, York 

Amanda E. Fisher...| Hanover, Yor}! 

Emma Kirkwood.....) Fawn Grove, York. 
Annie M. Hinkle.....; Hanover, York 
Edward B. Goodling) Logansville, York. 
Wm. T. Omwake...|Greencastle, Franklin. 
1944|D. A. Flora.......++. Upper Strasburg, 
1945/L. F. Creamer.,.......| Pleasant Hall, Franklin. 
1940 Eh. Bs ARtell,..<ocsees Nineveh, 
1947|J. W. Ray +4 
1948|L, H. Swisher W. Lebanon, Indian 
1949|/A. C. Holbert.........|Confluence, Somerset. 
1950|Lizzie Fister Mauch Chunk, Carbon. 
1951| Jane Hyndman s ss 6 
1952|M. B. Hyndman..... 


auss.. 


1907 
1908 Campbell 
1909 
1910 
IgItI 
Igt2 
1913 
I9gi4 
1915 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1935 
1939 
1940 
194! 
1942 
1943 


Franklin. 


Greene, 
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HARMONY.—The variety of voices which obtains in 
congregations is worthy of consideration. Many per- 
sons can sing easily upon alow key who find it impos- 
sible to raise the voice to a high pitch. These voices, 
when applied to the tenor or soprano, are harsh 
and unmanageable, but. they are in many cases admi- 
rably adapted to the bass. Other voices approaching al- 
most to a falsetto, and utterly incapable of deep bass 
tones, may do good service upon the melody, Hence, 
singing in parts, when it is properly done, so far from 
discouraging the masses from uniting in the service, 
gives a refreshing variety to the exercise, imparting 
force and vivacity to old as well as to new tunes, and 
gracefully accommodating itself to the peculiarities 
of all, A writer on this subject has said: ‘To banish 


0 JESU, THOU ART STANDING. 
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cir - cle, And tears thy face have m 
so - dren, And will ye treat me 
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name and sign. we bear; O shame, thri 
pa-tient-ly to wait! O sin thath 
Oo - pen now the door; Dear Sa-viou 








AN ANALOGY.—Indeed, there is a fine analogy to 
Christ’s words in music. It is the least definable of all 
the arts ; it appeals to emotion, not to reason. Neither 
you nor i can say of that air of Mozart’s that it means 
this or that. It means one thing to me, another thing 
toyou. Itleaves, however, an indefin but similar 
impression upon us both—a sense of exquisite melody 
which soothes life, a love of a life in harmony with th« 
impression made, and an affection for the man who 
gave so delicate anemotion. So it is with the words 
of Christ. The understanding cannot define them; 
the spirit receives them, and each man receives them 
in accordance with the state of his spirit. To one 


* Je- -s02—beautiful use of Latin vocative for English nominative 


wait - ing To pass the threshold 0’ 





OL FOURNAL, 


[JUNE, 


harmony from our congregational worship, would be 
to stifle a large and valuable portion of the human 
voice. Many a deep, rich, mellow voice, that rolls its 
majestic swell through our churches and chapels, on 
= the upper strains float, and with which they 
mingle like the ripples and spray of the ocean when its 
bosom is animated with a sunny breeze, must be coerced 
into silence and rest; or, if bass voices oy sing the 
air in unison, it will add only noise inste of music. 
S rely our Creator, in making the ed an organs 
capable of such a varie ty and compass of intonation, 
ofa rousing the wide raage of emotions, could not but 
intend them to be used for His praise and the delight 
f His creatures; but this cannot be done, save on the 


ssential principle of harmony.”—Service of Song. 


Rev. W. W. How, 1864. 
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im standing there 


bar the gate! 


shame up-on_ us, Tokee 
th no  e-qual,So fast iw 
sn- ter, And leave us nev-er- more. 





for or they 
g, to another 
ing with comfort; to one th +y mean 
yattle, to an hee calmest peace. Could you define 
t “al henad Mozart’s symphony, so that it should 
be the same to all, how much had been lost! Could 
you do the same by Christ’s words, what a misfortune! 
To limit them to one meaning, however grand or com- 
prehensive, would be to destroy their life.-—Arooke, 


in spirit 


these words, ‘* Blessed are the pure 
l see G d, ’ are solemn with warning 


Before which of us has not childhood been a thou 

nd times called up by music ? and to which of us has 
he not spoken and asked, “Are the rose-buds which I 
gave thee not yet blown?” Alas! blown indeed they 
are,—but they were pale white roses.—ichfer. 
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1876.] PUBLISHERS’ 


Acknowledgments.—Subscriptions to our Twenty- 
fifth Volume are coming in briskly, most of them being re- 
The Fournal asks no better endorsement than the 
steady support of its old friends from year to year. Of School 
Boards subscribing now, a fair proportion are new men. We 
hope to largely increase this list upon the new Volume. Orders 
have been received since our last issue from Messrs. N. H. 
Schenck, James Dickson, C. C. Taylor, G. F. Anthony, Chas. 
M. Lee, A. H. Baker, Stephen Bayard, J. A. Morgan, S. J 
Lewis, J. O. DeLancey,S. J. Northrop, Geo. L. Deardorff, 
Geo. McNamara, J. R. Cressinger, J. W. Howearth, Wm, 
Caldwell, Jos. T. Michael, William Evans, W. L. Bear, John 
Robinson, D. M. James, George Irwin, T. J. Chase, William 
Kelly, A. S. Burrowes, B. F. Brunner, H. Snively, William 
Bieghley, T. G, Bell, Jas. P. Latchford, Jared S. Bickel, L. 


newals. 


M. Leonard, Isaac Stauffer, Charles Moore, T. Severn, A. C. 


Rankin, Philip Ziegler, Wm. F. Hollman, J. M. K, Reed, 
George Cheeseman, S. B. Taylor, John Strohm, jr., A. A. Dut- 
ton, J. W. Danenhower, S. B. Gregory, Jacob S. Young, 
Thomas Stewart. M. J. Wagle, O. C. Warner, Theo. Glass, 
Braden Hurst, J. H. Baker, B. K. Johnson, J. H. Crissman, 
W. C. Sloan, Clark Price, Joseph Moyer, . Hartzler, W. 
R. Thompson, A. G. Cranmer, Jos. H. Timmon, Chas. F 
Hill, W. I. Harvey, Jos. Walker, J. L. Rinewalt, Wm. C. 
Colley, Edward Ivins, C, F. Stevenson, T. L. Robertson, T. 
B. Orchard, M. A. Whitcraft, J. E. Roberts, Jno. P. McAdor, 


A. R. Poffenberger, Milton Jones, J. A. Thomas, D. F. Dono- | 


van, M. W. Kennedy, Edward Fink, D. F. Tussey, Silas J 
Dickerson, James F. Long, E, R. Hilbush, W. C. Tilden, My 
L. Krepps, D. C. McClain, Jno. Ashbaugh, H. S. Cope, J, F. 
Mulhollan, M. J. Andrews, E. R. Wolfe, S. B. Hoffman, Sas. 
E. Boyce, Bernard Cannon, Levi Streeper, J. D. McNary, 
Alex. Port, Geo. W. Utt, Wm. Maxey, W. D. Porter, J. 
Henderson, Alfred Lamb, Israel Stone, J. W. Phillips, DH 
FE. LaRoss, S. B. Aliison, Thomas Alcorn, J. B. White, Jacob 
tahn, John M. English, Ella Ralston, J. R. Lockhart, James 


Morrison, S. S. Vermilya, James Erwin, Z. T. Bartleson, C.C. | 
Mills, E. L. Sperry, J. N. Coleman, Wm. M. Swank, Cyrus | 


R. Porterfield, D. C. McHenry, Geo, L. Mahan, John Frick, 
Levi Bitler, J. H. Schoonover, Henry Bradley and others. 
As the subscription of many School Boards expired with last 


issue—which was No. 12, of Volume 24—we shall be glad to | 


have School Boards that desire to continue subscription renew 
at as early a meet ng as may be convenient. Their names will 
thus be carried along in correct form in our printed list and 7he 


Fournal can be mailed to them regularly, promptly and with- | 


out any risk of mistake in their post-office address. Will the 
secretary please call the attention of his Board to the advantage 
of early renewal ? 

“ Farewell to the Woods,” is not a song for the 
vacation season, but we have been disappointed by the music 
typographer, and, at the last moment, have been compelled to 
use this song, the only one we have on hand as we go to press, 
We had marked it for an iss much later in the year. Itisa 


favorite German air, and none the less excellent in itself for | 


appearing in July No. instead of November 


Wanted—A situation as teacher, by a lady who has | 


taught over six years. Have taught by the ‘‘ object method.”’ 
Graduated ata normal school in Pennsylvania. 
ences. Address, with terms, etc., TEACHER, 


Corning, Steuben county, N. Y. 


Sox 17, 





Primary Instruction, Language Lessons and Pho- 
nic Spelling illustrated before Teachers’ Institutes. Address 
Anna B. Clark, No. 754 S. Ninth st., Phila. 


Good refer- | 


FRENCH RESTAURANT=--LA FAYETTE. 


DEPARTMENT. 


From Recent Letters. 


Mr. J. H. Crissman, secretary, Snow Shoe, Centre county, 
writes —_ 13th, 1876: ‘‘ We consider 7hke Yourna/ an in- 
valuable aid in the discharge of our duties as directors.’’ 

Mr. Clark Price, secretary, Espy, Columbia county, says: 
** The Pennsylvania School Fournal is highly prized by our 
Board. Itis, without exception, the best work ot the kind 
oublished, It should be im every school-room, and in the 
hands of every friend of education in the countrv,”’ 

Mr. John P. McAdoo, secretary, Dunsfort, Washington 
county, ordering five copies, writes: ‘‘ We think 7he Yournal 
a good publication, not only as the official organ of the state, 
but also in itself, for it is by far the ablest friend tothe cause of 
education that is to be found in the state.’’ 

Mr. Henry Hubley, Thomasville, York county, renewing 
subscription for Board of Jackson School District, wr 
** This is the sixteenth year’s subscription to 7ke Yournal for 
a Board. The vote was unanimous. They would 
not be without it.”’ 

Mr. Edward Fink, secretary, Centreville, Crawford county 
Pa., ordering five copies for the members of his Board, says: 
‘We find 7he Yournal a great help to us as a School Board.” 

Mr. M. W. Kennedy, secretary, Prospect, Butler county, 
writes, June rath, 1876; ‘‘ We welcome Zhe Yournal with 
pleasure, and had we the power we would gladly put it into 
every home.”’ . 

Mr. J. W. Phillips, secretary, Girard, Erie c 
five copies for members of his Board, says: 
your journal the best of its kind published.”’ 

Mr. Israel Stone, secretary, Wellsboro’, Tioga county, June 
24th, 1876, writes: ‘‘ Hard as the times are, financially, we 
know not how to deny ourselves the pleasure of receiving this 
ever-welcome visitor.”’ 
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unty, ordering 


** We consider 





To Teachers and Students. 

The Centennial National Institute and Educators’ Head- 
quarters will be inaugurated at the Atlas Hotel, opposite the 
| Centennial Grounds, in Philadelphia, on July 5, and for a pe- 
| riod of two months will hold daily morning sessions of from two 
| to three hours in length Prof. George P. Beard has spent 
fully three months in correspondence with the lead ae 
| tors of this and other countries, and their letters show a deep 

interest in the enterprise. A course of one hundred and fifty 
| lectures will be delivered in the institute by the most eminent 
educators in the world, The lectures and the proceedings of the 
institute will be published daily, and collected into book form 
at the close of the course. Hon. John Eaton, U. S. C 
sioner of Education, will deliver the opening 


ng educ 


sMMIS- 


address 


| School Officers wanting good teachers for next session 
will save time and expense by applying to the Educational 

Bureau, Box 66, Harrisburg, Pa. On our register the 
names of many experienced teachers, qualified for positions in 
all grades of schools, The Bureau makes no charge to school 
officers. 

Remittances,—In remitting money for subscription in 
amounts of $3.00 or over, please send check, draft, post-office 
money-order, or ReGistTerep letter. ‘The registration fee is 
Ten cents, and the present system has been found an absolute 
protection against losses by mail, All postmasters are obliged 
to register letters when requested to do so, the fee upon which 
may be deducted from the amount to be remitted 

Postage .—Add ten cents for postage to your subscription, 
making 81.60. The new law makes prepayment necessary. 

Five copies One Year for $7.00. All postage prepaid. 


are 


t 


(SUDRBAUV.!) 
Lansdowne Valley.—Centre of Centennial Grounds. 


Adjoins Exposition Music-Pavilion, Art Gallery, and Penn’a Educational Hall. 





The Lancaster School Mottoes. 





“ THESE MOTTOES ARE A GRAND HIT—NEEDED 


48 HOU GOD SEEST ME. Reverse: Be Polite. 


Strive to Please. 


EVERY WHERE— WILL SELL WHEREVER SEEN.” 


2.—Never Forget that God is Ruling. Rw» 


verse: ‘‘ With Malice toward None, Wi*:n Charity for All."’ Boys, Don't be Mean. 3.—Be Kind to One Another. 


Reverse: Always be “On Time."’ No Idiers Here. 
Others do unto You. 


Lost Time is Never Found Again. 


4.—The Golden Rule: 
Reverse: Our Life is What We Make it. 
6.—The Three Seives : 


Do unto Others as You would have 
5-—-The School Tax is The Best Tax. Revexse: 


Is It True? Is It Just? Is It Kind? Reverse: I'll 


Try may succeed: I Can’t must fail. ‘‘ We may reach the House of Never—Through the Street of By-and-by.”’ 


<a the Truth. No Lie Thrives. Reverse: Do One Thing at a Time, and that Well. 

Then Progress. 
Speech. Reverse: 
10.—God Bless Our Schoul. 
Be Self-Reliant. 


aith in God. Reverse: Thoroughness First, 
don't make any fuss about it.—Charles Dickens 
the duties it brings have been discharged." 
than a Noisy Talker. 11.—No Bad Thoughts. 


8.—Do Right. Have 
9.—Boys! Just do all the Good you can, and 
“Let no one consider the day as ended until 
Reverse: A Silent Worker is better 


Reverse: Lost! Ten Golden Minutes, Each 


Studded with Sixty Diamond Seconds ! 12.—The Lord's Prayer. Reverse: Chewing, Smoking, Lying, Drinking, 


Swearing. Boys, They Cost too Much! 
* Thirty Mottoes and The Lord’s Prayer. 
Biack Type. Bold and Attractive. 
are put up in heav 


Best 6-ply Railroad Board. Colors: Salmon and Green. 
Choice Extracts as Sub-Mottoes. 
envelopes of Manilla paper, to secure them from rough usage in passing through the mails. 


Printed on Both Sides, 


Sent post-paid to any address, on receipt of o3 » They 
irty-Five 


Hundred Sets of these mottoes thus far printed. They speak for themselves, Copy of Music-Page Supplement with each set 
Address 


“ Try them, Teachers of American youth.”’ 


J. P. McCASKEY, Laacaster, Pa 











NEW BOOKS 


For Grammar Schools and Academies, 
BY C. L. HOTZE. 
FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGY, 
192 pp. and over 4) Engravings. Price, $1.00. 
FIRST LESSONS IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


175 pp. and 40 Engravings. 


The only Elementary works of the kind; written especially for the 
Upper Grades of our Common Schools, after years of experience in those 
grades. To teachers for examination, 0 cents each. 


+4 The Contral Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Price, 9) cents. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Batablished in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Co’ rand Tin, 
mounted with the best Winery ane. 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Parma, 
‘actories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 
Warranted. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cincinuatd, 


IMPORTANT! 
If you are going to see the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion with your wife and children write to Bol- 
ton’s Washington Hotel on Chestnut Street above | 
Seventh, Philadelphia, and give the number of | 
grown persons and children in your family and 
how long you propose to stay and get their 
prices. If you are going with a Party, Society 
or Lodge, do the same. 
Washington Hotel with a wide Chestnut st. 
front, charges only $3.00 per day, and $2.50 for | 
Supper, Lodging and Breakfast ‘and the Branch 
of the Washington, on the European plan, on | 
Seventh street, near Chestnut, charges only 
$1.00 for Room, and there you can get get a good | 
meal for fifty cents if you desire it, or you can 
get your meals anywhere else you choose, 
And another thing: If you desire to spend 
a few days or longer at the finest seaside resort | 
in America write for prices at Columbia House, | 
Cape May; only two hours’ ride from Philadel- | 
phia, with full ocean front, beautifully shaded | 
lawn, musicand every other desirable attrac- | 


tion. GEO.J. BOLTON, Prop’r, | 
Nos. 703, 705, 707, 709 and 711, Chestnut st., Phila. | 


CENTENNIAL | 
BOOK OF BIOGRAPHY 


ofthe great men of the 
First 100 Years of our Independence. 
The glory of America is her great men. Everybody wants 
to read their lives at this Centennial, season, Agents 
wanted. Agents selling histories should sell this book also. 
Everybody buys it. The greatest success of the year. Send 
for circular. . W. ZIZGLER & C#., ! 
518 Arch st., Philadelphia, Pa. | 

































»-CHURCH,SCHOOL .FIRE-ALARM 
Fine toned, low priced, fully warranted. Catalogues 
giving full particulars, prices, etc.,sent free. 
BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
664 to 604 West Eighth St., Cincinnati, O. 
]_EXIGH UNIVERSITY. Tuition Free. 
Civit, MecHaAniIcat and MINING ENGINEERING ; CHEM- 
istky and Merarturcy; A CrassicaAL Course; FrRencH 
and GerMaANn; EncGuisn Literature; INTERNATIONAL and 
ConstiTuTIONAL Law; PsycHotocy and CurisTian Evi- 
DENCES. Addreess 
The REV. JOHN M. LEAVITT, D.D., President, 
BeTHLEHEM, PENNA, | 


5-5* 


or inquiry by mail will receive prompt attention, 
| prepared to furnish hids for dressed and rough lumber for build- 
ings, according to bills or specifications. 


School Music Books. 


National Hymn and Tune Book, 40c. Fo: 
opening and closing schools. 
River of Life. 35e. Juvenile Sacred Music. 
Hour of Singing. $1.00. For ig Schools. 
Choice Trios. $1.00. 
naries. 


Deems Solfeggi. 75¢. High Schools and Seminaries 


Orpheon. $1.00. For Boys Schools, High Schools, 
Colleges 

Am. School Music Reader, Voel.1. 35e. For 
Primary Schools 

Am. School Musie Reader, Vol. 2. 50c. For 
Grammar Schools. 

Am. School Music Reader, Vol. 3. 50c. For 


Grammar and High Schools 
Cheerful Voices. 50c. 
Songs 
Sold by all the Principal Music Dealers. Sent post-free, for 
retail price 


OLIVER DITSON & CO,, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
0, H. DITSON & O00. J. E. DITSON & CO 


7) 
7il Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York PHILADELPHIA. 


General Collection of Scheo! 





THE 
ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL. 


For 1876 comprising the latest popular recitations and 
dialogues, with a variely of appropriate 


1876 CENTENNIAL READINGS. 1876 


190 pages. Sent post-paid on receipt of 35 cents. 
J. W. SHOEMAKER & CO, 
National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1418 CHESTNUT St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


5- 


3 





G. SENER & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 
In All Kinds of Rough and Dressed 





All orders 


We employ no traveling agent to solicit orders. 
We are also 


OFFICE AND YARD: 


N. E. COR. PRINCE & WALNUT STS., 


LANCASTER, PA. 
Branch Yard, SENER & BROSG., Ephrata. 








For High Schools and Semi- 
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THE GREATEST SELLING CENTENNIAL BOOK IS 


Our Country 


AND ITS RESOURCES. 


Not only complete in our thrilling Laistory of 100 
years’ growth, but grand in deseriptions of our great 
Lakes, Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Curiosities, Natural Won- 
ders, and all our Mighty Resources in Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Minerals, Manufactures, form of Government, etc. 
History and Description of America’s Great- 
est Nation and the Centennial Celebration. 
profusely Utustrated. No equal extant. Over 1200 
ages, with a **Ceutury”’? Map and a “ Bird’s-Eye 
liew’’ free. Agents are making 840 to 8120 weekly. 
4000 more wanted guickly. Big terms. Address HUBBAR 
8ROS., Pubs., Phila., Pa.; Cinn., O ; Chicago, Ill.; Spring- 
field, Mass. 5-3 


Stevens jouse, 


COR. WEST KING AND PRINCE STS., 
LANCASTER, PA. 


The Finest and Largest Hotel in the State outside of Philadelphia. 
WM, HH, WILSON, PROP’ R. 


“OFFICE: 
GEO. N. WILSON. GERARD A, WILSON. 


“The Words.” 


THE WORDS WITHOUT THE MUSIC, 


[Pennsylvania Song Collection, ] 


Teachers say that this edition is desirable, inas- 
much as it supplies ail the songs and hymns ata 
nominal price. There are many schools in which a 
copy of the Song Collection will be in the hands of 
the teacher, and a few copies here and there among 
the pupils, but most of the school supplied with 
“The Words” only. A school can thus be supplied 
at Ten Cents, or even less, per pupil. They are ordered 
freely by Teachers. Rates—One copy, 15 cents; 5 
copies 60 cents; 12 copies $1.10; 100 copies $7.50. 
Specimen copy, 10 cents. One copy of The Song 
Collection and one copy of ** The Words’”’ sent for 50. 
cents. Address J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Penna. 


THE CENTENNIAL 
National Institute, 


CENTENNIAL GROUNDS, 


PHILADELPHIA. PA., 


Opening July 5, 1876, and continuing eight weeks, with 
Daily Sessions, from 8 to 10 o'clock, A. M. 











Instruction in Industrial Art, Primary Methods, Language 
Lessons, Elocution, Pedagogy, and Lectrurss on the Educa- 
tional problems of the times, by eminent Educators. 


4@°For circulars and other information, address 


&. J ERISMAN, 
THE SHIRTMARER 


Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
110 NORTH QUEEN ST., - LANGASTER, PA. 


(Established 1864.) 


An unequaled assortment always instock. Shirts made to or- 
der, and prices and estimates forwarded by mail, with rules for 
self-measurement. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 





Elocution during Centennial. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION : ORATORY, 
1418 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


For Clerzgymen, Lawyers, Teachers. Business Men, and 
all classes of advanced students. Attention to Conver- 
sation and Oratory, as well as to Vocal ‘ ulture Reading 
and Reeitation. Chartered March, 1875. Grants Diplo- 
mas. Both sexes admitted. Spring term opens April 
24; Summer term opens July 38. Send for Catalogue. 

5-3 J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M., Principal. 


MERCHANTS’ HOTEL, 


Fourth Street, between Market and Arch Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





S. O. CASE & CO., Proprietors. 


This Popular Hotel, having been leased by the 
present management and thoroughly renovated, a 
Passenger and Baggage Elevator added, with all the 
appointments of a First-Class Hotel, has accommo- 
dations for One Thousand Guests during the Cen- 
tennial, at OLD RATES, $3.00 per day. 

Rooms can be engaged in advance by letter or tel- 
egram. Liberal arrangements made with large parties. 
Visitors can be sure of good accommodations at the 
Merchants’. 2t 








| 
| 


GEO. P, BEARD, Atlas Hotel, Phila. | [o0"! 


An agent just cleared $199 f7s¢ 3 weeks selling the 
LIFE AND LA BORSOF \¥ 
me 
LIVINGSTON 
Another $80, first 6days. Over 50,000 copies of this 
standard Life of the Veteran Explorer sold. 150,000 
more needed by the people. A book of matchless in- 
terest, profusely illustrated, and very cheap. A royal 
chance for agents. For proof and ¢erms, address 


HUBBARD BROS., Philadelphia, Pa.; Cincinnati, 
O.; Chicago, Ill. ; Springfield, Mass. 5-3 





An Exchange says of The Pennsylvania School Journal: 
‘‘ The last number of this excellent educational monthly is on 
our table filled, as usual, with the choicest educational matter. 
Its editor isa leading man in educational affairs, and spares no 
pains in making 7he Journal first-class. We consider The 
Journai as much a necessity in the school-room as the text- 
book, and we think every teacher who would, keep himself in- 
formed on the progress of the work of education in our great 
country, and on the views and suggestions of our best educa- 
Rould be a subscriber and careful reader of it.’’ 














WGenteal <Ciweational <7 


FORMERLY TEACHERS’ NATIONAL BUREAU. 


Established 1871. Harrisburg, Pa. 





Bm san —_—— . 

EXPERIENCED TEACHERS for schools of all grades. No charge for assistance given those 
applying for teachers. On the Register of Applicants are the names of many experienced teachers who 
have been educated at some of the best institutions in the country, we// gualified for positions in HIGH 
ScHOOLS, GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, SEMINARIES, NORMAL SCHOOLS and COLLEGES, 

SCHOOL OFFICERS and others wanting teachers for vacancies or for mext session, will find it 
advantageous to apply to the “ Bureau.”” Prompt attention given to all correspondence. 

TEACHERS desiring good positions should send for our APPLICATION ForRM. 

Circulars containing further information, reference, etc., will be sent on application, 

ADDRESS, 
J. N. BEISTLB, Manager, Educational Bureau, HARRISBURG, PA. 


THE PRUDENTIAL LEAGUE. 











YAS 


ae 
; 
Teachers! Recruit * 
| your Health, Replen- he oe | 
ish your Pocket- cil ° e ru-| 
| books during vaca- | dential Leaguein 
j tion by organizing every town in| 
Dreeory f nn 7 ‘Pennsylvania. | 
Sang ES A he oe OE 
y: . . SY 
Hous Orvice, S\ ¥ Ry SHON. &. B, DUTCHER, 


PRESIDENT. 


819 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





Address, £ - 
ZA CO CCEIO?P208E. 
Manager for Pennsylvania, Pottsville, Pa. 


The Prudential League makes provision against sIcCKNEss and accident, provides for DEPENDENT ones in case 
of death, or an ENDOWMENT for old age. Payments made monthly to the Treasurer of the Local Council. Councils 
are being formed rapidly all over the State. Organizers wanted in every county. 

REFERENCES. 


Hon. J. P. WICKERSHAM, Harrisburg; Gen. J. F, HARTRANFT, Governor of Penna.; Hon. C, L. PERSHING, Pottsville, Pa, 





FOR SLATE 02 LEAD PENCIL, | 
Adopted and extensiz ely USED a 
for the last Six Years by the | School and Sunday-School Scholars. 
° They are signed by the President of the United States, the 
Boards of Education Gouesns a eocnetvaade, a the Mayor of Philadelphia. 


. , ; | They are beautifully designed, and can be framed and hung in 
of New York, Philadelphia and a parlor or library : 2 memento of the Great National Jubilee 
many Cities, Towns and Schools. r.. ek eae at ¢ 7 


Leading Book Stores and Stationers | Every boy and girl fh the land should have one. Sold at 30 
keep peat A , rea (Staple , cents each to cover cost and place them within the reach of all. 


“=. . Memorial Ce cates f risitors, s 2 a t - 
NW, 'Blisente nook slate Ga, | Memaval Ceruicasy or visors signed as above, can be ob 
191 Fulton St., cor. Church. | “™ ———- , a i - . 


3-12] Catalogue free. Sample toTeachors. | Address, Centennial Certificate Bureau, 
Box 2301 P. O., or, 1433 Cuestnut St., Phila., Pa, 


: ea Silicate Book Slates. yryopraL CERTIFIC ATES, 
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The man who insures his own life takes a risk that no responsible Company could assume 
for many times the amount of the table-rate of premium, except by averaging losses among a 
large number of policy holders. The average length of human life is only thirty-three years ; 
of five hundred persons, only six live sixty-five years. Is there any certainty that your success 
in life will enable you to leave a patrimony for your family in any other way than by Life In- 
surance? Is it wise then to neglect so important a matter as Insuring your Life ? 





CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENCLAND 
~ Moruat Lire Insurance Company, 


BOSTOW, MASS. 








THE OLDEST MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY IN THE UNITED STATES 





A Strictly Mutual Company under the famous Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture 
Law, which compels the furnishing of insurance for every dollar paid. 





JANUARY 1, 1876. | TOTAL RECEIPTS: 

cilia } 1875. 
TOTAL ASSETS: ‘PREMIUMS, ...... .82 256,491.42 
INTEREST,........ 864,410.52 


$14,399,527.95. oe 


TOTAL, . 





Surplus by Massachusetts standard, 4 per cent., Surplus by Pennsylvania and New York standard 
4% per cent. 





Yip aachsi $2,692,192.95. 


- 7 — err eeTes 
Present market value of Securities owned by the Company | Cash paid members 1875 in Death Claims, Surplus returned, 
over their cost, Matured Endowments, etc., etc. 


$294.106.62. $1,983,964.73. 








We wish to call your attention to the fact that people insured in the New ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE CoMPANY do not incur forfeiture of risk, for the laws under which that Company is chartered do 
not allow a policy to run out so long as there is any value to its credit. Look at the results. 

Mr. P., of Philadelphia, was insured in the New England Mutual, under Policies Nos. 2387 and 
3397, for,$5,000, January 12th, 1849, and May 20th, 1851. He failed to pay his premiums in 1868, and 
died April, 1875. Both policies were found to be in full force, and would have been for years longer. 
Ciaim paid April, 1875. 

Mr. S., of Adams County, Pennsylvania, insured May, 1869, under Policy No. 39,103, for $2,000, failed 
to pay in 1872, and died April, 1875. Policy in full force and claim paid. 

Mr. D., of Philadelphia, insured under Policy No. 17,009, February 15th, 1865, for $5,000, failed to pay 
in 1873, and died June, 1875. Claim paid. 

Mr. L., of Meadville, Pennsylvania, insured November 2oth, 1869, under Policy No, 42,318, for $5,000, 
failed to pay in 1874, and died June, 1875. Claim paid. 

Now here are four cases, covering $17,000 of insurance, occurring within two months among our mem- 
bers, and outside of our rules these policies would have been forfeited. 

When we mention that of the four families so left without their support, ‘Aree were nearly destitute, we 
need say nothing further to make our point plain. 


Under its ‘‘ pure insurance ”’ tables the New England can issue policies at a cost of from 


80 to 50 per cent. below “‘ ordinary life*’ rates. Look at this plan if you want cheap 
insurance, and avoid ‘‘stock’’ rates, which, though apparently low, are really high. 


For Insurance or Agencies address 


MARSTON & WAKELIN, Gen. Agents, 
No. 133 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We take pleasure in announcing that 


THE “FRANKLIN 


SIXTH READER 2 SPEAKER,’ | 


By GEORGE &. HILLARD, 


Is NOW READY. Is NOW READY. 


THis book completes the “FRANKLIN SERIES OF READERS,” and ‘contains very 
choice selections for Reading and Speaking, with an Introductory Treatise, profusely illustrated, 


on Voice and Gesture, 
By Prof. HOMER SPRAGUE, 


Late Prof. of Rhetoric in Cornell University, and now Principal of the Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
We claim unusual excellence for this book, and shall take pleasure in sending sample copies to 
Teachers and Committees intending a change. 
The usual Introductory and Exchange Prices will 


Worcesterss4 


JoH 





JICTIONARIES. 


‘oy 





* 
») 





VIENNA, 1875S. 


“Vienna, Austria, August 2, 1873. 
** It gives me great pleasure to report that the . 


gtledal of dHlerit 


has been awarded yon firm in consideration of the publication of the se- 
ries of Worcester’s Dictionaries, and in my judgment it is an honor well 
deserved,”’ 





JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 
U. 8. Commrssioner to the Vienna Exhibition. 


————__e-____——_ 


“WORCESTER,” 


THE AUTHORITY OF 








Everett, Sumner, Quincy, Rives, Miles, Winthrop, $ I > 
Marsh, Mann, Agassiz, Hillard, Holmes, Longfellow, 
Alexander, Bryant, Irving, Henry, Feltcn, Hopkins, 
The U. S, Senate and the U.S. House of Representatives. 

Worocester’s Quarto Dictionary, Illustrated, $10. aay 
UNIVERSAL AKD ORITIOAL DICTIONARY, - $4.37| ELEMENTARY DICTIONARY, . ° $1.15 
ACGADEKIO DICTIONARY) - «+ «  2%86] PRIMARY DICTIONARY, Iccusrearen, - 0.62 
OOMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY, Ixusrzaren, - 1.80! POOKETDIOTIONARY, - - ~- - $1.00, 85,75 


Worcester’s Poeket Dictionary, Llustrated, Tuck, Gilt Edges, $1.00, Flexible, 85c., Cloth, 75e, 


Worcester’s Dictionaries are for sale by booksellers generally. School officers and teachers are respectfully invited 
to correspond with the publishers, Favorable terms given for introduction. F Al 


_s 





BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 
47 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS 











ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 


AGENTS FOR ABOVE. No. 17 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. / 














MITLAS HOTEL, 


JOHN CRUMP, Gen’l Supt. 52d and Elm Avenue, Philadelphia. 


SITUATED WITHIN 150 YARDS OF CENTENNIAL BUILDINGS and R. R. DEPOT. 





Hotel and Restaurant 


ON 


uropean Flan, 


WITH CAPACITY FOR 


4,000 GUESTS. 


—_atTt— 


181,00 Per Day for Lodging, and 
Meals at 25 Cents or More, to suit Patrons. 


Rooms may be secured in Advance. Tickets sent by Express, C. O. D., or by Mail on receipt of Check 





ACCOMMODATION OF 


FAMILIES, CLUBS, SOCIETIES and EXCURSIONISTS, a Specialty. 


Address, 


JOHN CRUMP, 


General Superintendent, 














SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


GUE EXCELSIOR 
SCHOOL DESK 


Is the Most Comfortable, Durable, and, in all Respects, i 


|THE BEST SCHOOL DESK] |” 


IN THE MARKET. 


"SUTLLIT NM | 














Handsome, Noiseless, 


| yA LETTER. 


Strong, 
ne Durable, fl ak 


Gomfortable, Fe 
The Best. #} ™ 











For 

™ Fo 

20,000 Intreduced in Pennsylvania and New]/— 
Jersey during 1871-'72-'73-'74. LI 

CHOOL DIRECTORS are invited to correspond with the manufacturers of this de : 
served!y popular desk. ee 

A ames Tin eens be sent to any Board of Education contemplating the pur- i. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


_ . Onusual and Liberal inducements will be ffered purchasers this season. Don’t pur- 
chase till you have examined the Excelsior Desk. Globes. Msws, Rlackboards and B 
school supplies of all kinds at the lowest prices. t 


ware 


Excelsior School Furniture Manufacturing Company,  } 3" 
A. W. HEMPLEMAN, Supt. | 
No. 1003 Arch Street, Philadelphia ad 
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NEW AND USEFUL BOOES. 


Sent Postpaid upon Receipt of Prices Annexed 


LETTERS. terrens. &| “' How to Write Letters,” 


HK 

fs By J. WILLIS WESTLAKE, A.M.. 
9 & 
4” 








| Professor of English Literature, State Normal School, Mit- 
lersville Penna. 


‘SUBLLTT HK 
& 


X v4 : | Cloth, $1.00 ; Extra Gilt, $1.50. 
oe A For School and Private Reference, 
A —08g¢400e—— 


ETTER-WRITING has been treated in this 
{ valuable work for the first time as a subject of 

grave educational, business and social importance; as 
BUSINESS [LETTERS] OFFICIAL | both a useful and beautiful accomplishment. No other 
| subject so universally important has been so much 
neglected in education, and no other offers so much 
og | room for instruction and improvement. 


fe 
SHS.LLS'I IVISOS 


OBJECT.—To present the forms, spirit and laws 
of Letter-writing in a tangible and logical treatise, 
| easy to comprehend and to master ; to teach the first 
useful step in original composition and literature to 
students; and to afford all, who have or seek position 
or culture, important information upon elegant forms 
and good usage, much of which has been heretofore 
unwritten and unpublished. 

PLAN—Chap I. The Classification of Letters. 

LETTERS. M1. The Structnre cf Letters. III. The Rhetoric 

————- of Letters. 1V. The Literature of Letters. In the 
IN THREE PARTS: Chapter on the Structure, each part of a letter is treated in a section 

ne, ee stating its nature, position, arrangement, conventionalities and punctu- 

IL. Orthogray hy, Punctuation. tion, and is followed by models and practice exercises, 

AEA. Titles, Forms of Official Address, MATTER.—No pains have been spared to make this work ac- 
Phrases, Abbreviations, Postal In-f cyrate, Social, business, scholastic and official matter—very much of 
formation and Business Papers. which for the first time appears in a book—has all been gathered from 

the highest original sources, and may therefore be accepted as correct. 


? 
‘STILLET 


Professional Letters. 
>, 
“9 


How to Write Letters; 





we eo hapa oF seen IMPORTANCE. Letter-writing asa means of polite, friendly 
For Parents and Friends. and business communication is daily increasing in importance. 999 
For Pupils and Children, out of every 1,000 who can write, write letters, or in very many instances 


For Homes and Schools. poor apologies for letters. No oneis fit to teach the youth who cannot 


write and punctuate a letter or an application for a school, correctly. 
ae ea yr ne COMMENDATION .—The plan and development of “ How 
Cc 2zadies an =e, - 9 ee 

For Clergymen sed Doctors, to Write Letters” is warmly praised by educators, professional and 


For Lawyers and Judges. business men, and by noted ladies and gentlemen. 
For >tatesmen and Officers 
For business Correspondents. 


For ail who write and have refined taste. ANOTHER. NEW AND IM PORTANT DEPA RTURE. 


LLOYD'S “LITERATURE FOR LITTLE FOLKS.” 


First Steps in Words, Sentences, and Child-Classics. 


How to Write Letters: 











This little volume cannot fail to receive a hearty welcome from all true teachers and friends of children In an excellent 
system it presents words, interesting facts and queries on nature, object lessons, sentence building and repairing, and selections 
from our choicest children’s literature, for the acquisition of good English and beautiful culture 


[Orders for Schools and Homes promptly filled. Three months’ class use will make it indispen- 
sable for little learners, Please send orders early. Board, so cts.; Cloth, 75 cts. 


ALWAYS KEPT AHEAD. 
THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS AND THE MOST PRACTICAL FOR BUSINESS. 


Brooks’s Unrivaled Series of Arithmetics, Algebra, and Geometry. 


They are used more and liked better in Pennsylvania than any other series. Officially adopted by Maryland and Dela: 
ware, and in part by Missouri and Oregon. ‘They have stood the test triumphantly in hundreds o/ cities and towns, and thou- 
sands ef country schools. Certain success in imparting mental discipline, and practical arithmetic can be secured by the use of 
Brooks’s Normal Series. Send for illustrated and descriptive catalogue. Primary, 25c. Fiementary, soc. New Mental, 38c. 
Written, gsc.; Algebra, $1.25; Geometry, $1.25. 

RAUB’S NORMAL SPELLERS, 30c. 40¢, FEWSMITH’'S GRAMMARS, 45e. 65c. 
SHEPPARD'S FIRST BOOK OF THE CONSTITUTION, 75c. $1.25. 


Bee lliustrated descriptive catalogues, special introduction price lists, &c., sent upon application. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 530 Market St., Philadelphia. 


























ECLECTIC EOUCATIONAL SERIES? 


EMBODYING THE BEST TEACHING METHODS, INDORSED BY LEADING 
EDUCATORS; USED IN THE BEST SCHOOLS; 


THE BEST BOOKS AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 





McGuffey’s Readers and Spellers, Eclectic Series of Geographies, Pinneo’s Composition, 
Harvey’s Readers and Speller, Eclectic System of Penmanship, Evans’s Geometry, 

Ray's Arithmetics and Algebras, Venable’s U, S. History, Norton’s Physics, 

Ray’s Higher Mathematics, Eclectic Classical Series, Brown’s Physiology, 
White's Graded School Arithmetics, Duffet’s French Method, Schuyler’s Logic, 

Harvey’s Language Lessons, Andrews’ Constitution of U. S., Thalheimer’s Histories. 
Harvey’s English Grammars, Gow’s Morals and Manners, Payne’s School Supervision. 


Hepburn’s Rheteric, 


IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS JUST ISSUED. 


3a>°The prices quoted are: 


I. Recuuar Retait Price. I], INrropuction Price—For first introduction into schools where 





not already in use. IIT, EXCHANGE PRICE (one half retail price)—For first introduction into schools in 
exchange for the corresponding old books of other series in use in the schools. 
SINGLE SAMPLE CopPIEs, for examination with a view to introduction, sent post-paid by mail, to teach. 


ers or school officers, on receipt of the Introduction Price. 


SCHUYLER’S GEOMETRY. : 


Elements of Geometry: With Exercises for Students, and an Introduction to Mod- 
ern Geometry. By A. ScHuyLer, L.L. D., President of Baldwin University, author of 
Complete Algebra, etc. 12mo., cloth, 372 pp. $1.50. 





Retail Price. Introduction. Exchange. 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, (Key, $1.25). ..... $1650 $113 $ 75 
Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry. ......... 1 50 113 
Schuyler’s Trigonomotry and Measuration, .... 1650 113 


DUFFET’S FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Extracts from French Literature: Select Readings to accompany the author’s 
French Method. By F. Durret, Professor of Languages, Member of the ‘‘ Association 
Polytechnique,’’ Paris. 





The selections are carefully made with a view of interesting the reader, and also of intaoducing him 
to the best French literature—both prose and poetry ; of acquainting him with its beauties, and with those 
delicate shades of expression whico render the French language so elegant. Abridged biographical 
sketches and lists of the best works of each author repre ented. 12mo., cloth, 168 pp. $1.00. 


DUFFET’S FRENCH COURSE: 


Retail, Introduction, Exchange. 
Duffet’s French Method PartI,.... .....e.ee. $1 50 75 .50 
Duffet’s French Method PartII,............6-. 1 00 75 .50 
Key to Duffet’s French Method, IandII.,....... 75 75 
Bote ems SUID, wn ttt te 1 00 -75 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL BLANKS. 


A number of Blank Forms and Reports recommended in Payne’s Chapters on Schoo! Supervision 
have been published separately for the use of Teachers, Principals and Superintendents, 
Send for descriptive circular and price list, 





WILSON, HINKLE & CoO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORK, 
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Younc Men ann ADULTS 


CAN ATTEND THE 


World’s Fair at Philadelphia, 


And at the same time Acquire a Practical Business Education at the 


CRITTENDEN CoMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 


1131 CHESTNUT ST., Corner of Twelfth. 


The qualifications for business gained at this Institution have proved 
a fortune to hundreds of young men. 

Many of our ablest and most successful bankers, merchants, manu- 
facturers and business men are among its graduates. 

A Diploma of the College is one of the best recommendations a young 
man can have for obtaining a situation. 

Numerous applications are received from business houses for its 


students to fill vacant positions. 

Separate Instruction---persons of all ages from fifteen to fifty years 
received at any time. 

The Course of Instruction includes Book-keeping in all its branches 
as practiced in the best business houses; Penmanship, a free, rapid and 
beautiful style ; Commercial Calculations, the best short and rapid meth- 
ods ; Business Papers, Business Practice, Commercial Law, etc., ete. 

During the continuance of the Exhibition a discount of 20 per cent. 
off regular terms will be allowed. Boarding can be obtained for $5.00 to 
$6.00 per week, and upwards. 

This is an opportunity never before presented. As students are not 
limited to set days or hours, they have ample opportunity to visit the 
great Centennial Exhibition now open. Representatives from all parts of 
the world are here, and what is most improved and beautiful in art, 
manufactures or natural productions can be seen and examined without 
interfering with the regular course of study. | 

Catalogues of the College and information can be obtained by 
addressing 


JOHN GROESBECK, PRINCIPAL, 


1131 CHESTNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 








West Chester 





THE FACULTY 


CONSISTS OF 


FOURTEEN 






school, < 


i= 
19 
4 


BUILDING 


me NEW AND COMPLETE 


IN ALL RESPECTS. 





= 


Three Courses of Instruction, 


ELEMENTARY, SCIENTIFIC, AND CLASSICAL. 


Location Unsurpassed. The Lawn contains Ten Acres, laid out in Walks, 
Croquet and Ball Grounds. 


For Circular, containing full particulars, address 
GEO. L. MARIS, A. M., Principal, 


WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 





G. SENER & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 
In All Kinds of Rough and Dressed 





We employ no traveling agent to solicit orders. All orders 
or inquiry _ mail will receive prompt attention. We are also | 
prepared to furnish bids for dressed and rough lumber for build- 


ings, according to bills or specifications. 


OFFICE AND YARD: 


N. E. COR. PRINCE & WALNUT STS., 
LANCASTER, PA. 
Branch Yard, SENER & BROS., Ephrata. 





WANTED, 


A position as Principal of a Graded School by a 
teacher of experience and a graduate of the Indiana 
(Pa.) State Normal School. Address 


IRWIN P. McCURDY, 
Indiana, Pa. 





‘Important to Centennial Visitors, 


If you are going to see the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion with your wife and children write to Bol- 
ton’s Washington Hotel on Chestnut Street above 
Seventh, Philadelphia, and give the number of 
grown persons and children in your family and 
how long you propose to stay and get their 


| prices. If you are going with a Party, Society 


or Lodge, do the same. 
Washington Hotel with a wide Chestnut st. 


| front, charges only $3.00 es day, and $2.50 for 


| Supper, Lodging and Brea 


fast ; and the Branch 
of the Washington, on the European plan, on 


| Seventh street, near Chestnut, charges only 
| $1.00 for Room, and there you can get get a good 


meal for fifty cents if you desire it, or you can 
get your meals anywhere else you choose. 
And another thing: If you desire to spend 
a few days or longer at the finest seaside resort 
in America write for prices at Columbia House, 
Cape May ; only two hours’ ride from Philadel- 
phia, with full ocean front, beautifully shaded 
lawn, musicand every other desirable attrac- 
tion. GEO. J. BOLTON, Prop’r, 
Nos. 703, 706,707, 709 and 711, Chestnut st., Phila. 
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VALUABLE EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





Latest and Best School Speakers. 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN SPEAKER. For the 
Youngest Classes in Schools, Lyceums, Temper- 
ance Societies, etc. By J. R. SYPHER. 75c. 

THE AMERICAN POPULAR SPEAKER. 
For the use of Schools, Lyceums, Temperance So 
cieties, etc. By J. R. SYPHER. $1.25. 

THE COMPREHENSIVE SPEAKER. For 
Schools, Academies, Lyceums, etc. By HENRY 
T Coares. $1.50. This is used in the Public 
Schools of Philadelphia and of Wilmington, Del., 
and in a !arge number of the best private schools and 
academies all over the country. It is admirably 
adapted for use as a reader in the higher classes. 


Blair’s Rhctorio~-University Edition. 


8vo, Sheep. $2.75. 


Blair still remains the standard authority on Rhetoric, as 
the continued use of his work in the best schools and colleges 
of the country testifies. 


The Most Important Text-Book 


PUBLISHED OF LATE YEARS. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND NATIONAL ECON- 
OM Y. By Rosert ELLis THompson, Prof, of So- 
cial Science to the University of Pennsylvania. 
12mo, cloth, extra. $1.50. This is the only text- 
book on the subject that advocates the policy of a 
protective tariff. It has already been introduced 





into many of the best colleges and academies in 
the country, and has received the endorsement of | 
the best educators and professors. 


PORTER 


Address 


Standard fests on Mathematics. 


BONNYCASTLE’S MENSURATION I2mo, 
cloth. $1.25. 

GUMMEKRE'S SURVEYING. By JOHN GuM- 
MERE, A. M. Containing the Theory and Practice, 
to which is prefixed a perspicuous system of Plane 
Trigonometry. Seventeenth edition, carefully re 
vised andenlarged. 8vo. $2.00, 

LEWIS’ PLANE SPHERICAL TR 
METR Y, including the Construction of t 
iary Tables, a concise tract on the Conic Se 
and the Principles of Spherical Projection 
ENOCH LEWIS. 8vo. $1.75. 


Ainsworth’s Latin he ege si 
An English-Latin and Latin. Et: h D 


especially adapted to use in academies 
This work IS SO well-know nas 5s 
notice Its continued use, both 
this country, is proof of its excellence 


LGONO- 


Comly’ 8 Spe lling Book. 


Compiled with a view to render 
and reading easy and pleasant t 


JOHN CoMLyY. 20 cents. 


Hazen’s Speller and Definer. 


imo. 35 cents. 
Be 


Bas” Any of the above will be 
tion, with a view to introduction, o1 
half the retail price. 

We publish many other valuable sch 
solicit correspondence with teache 
catalogue of our school publication 
application. 


& COATES, 


No. 822 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Co rand Tin, 
Mounted with the best tS tary Hang- 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 
Factories, Court Houses, Fire Alarma, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 
Warranted. 

lilustraved Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cinciunati. 


MERCHANTS’ HOTEL. 


Fourth Street, between Market and Arch Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





S. O. CASE é CO., Proprietors. 


This Popular Hotel, having been leased by the 
present management and thoroughly renov ated, a 
Passenger and Baggage Elevator added, with all the 
appointments of a First-Class Hotel, has accommo- 
dations for One Thousand Guests during the Cen- 
tennial, at OLD RATES, $3.00 per day. 

Rooms can be engaged in advance by letter ox tel- 
egram. Liberal arrangements made with large parties. | 
Visitors can be sure of good accommodations at the 
Merchants’. 2t 


ire | $199 fi} 


LIVINGSTON y 


An agent just cle 


Another $80, first 6days. Over §0,000« 


standard Life of the Veteran Expl orer 
more needed by the people. A bool 1a 
terest, profusely illustrated, and very cheap. 
chance for agents. For proof and fe 
HUBBARD BROS., Philadelphi Pe 

O.; Chicago, Ill. ; Springfield, Mass 


eELLSC ) 


ere -SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
Fine toned, low priced, fully warranted. Catalogues 
giving full particulars, prices, etc.,sent free. 
BLYMYER MANUFACTURING co., 
664 to 694 West Eighth St.. ce incinnatt. oO. 





EHIGH U NIVERSIT Y. Tuition Free. 


Civit, MecHANICAL and MINING ENGINEERING ; CHEM- 
and MetatiturGcy; A CLASSICAL COURSE; " Frenc i 
EnGuish LireERATURE; INTERNATIONAL and 
PsycnHotocy and CuristTian Eyi- 





ISTRY 
and GERMAN; 
ConsTITUTIONAL Law; 
DENCES. Addreess 
The REV. JOEN &M. LEAVES. D.D., President, 


<® sSETHLEHEM, PENNA, 


os 





0 THE FRIENDS OF EDUCATION 


In Pennsylvania. 


—_——___—_—_— — — 
Before making changes or continuing in use old and unsatisfac tory books, your 
attention is respectfully called to 


GREENLEAF’S 
NEW MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


They are THE Best, CHEAPEST and most extensively used. Within the last few 
months this popular series has been adopted and introduc ed into nearly 190 cities and 
towns in the Eastern States alone. They are popular in Peansy/vania, and used in the 
best schools of nearly every State in the Salon. 





The following are a few of the cities in which these ew books (in whole or part) have been intro- 
duced and are now used in the pudlic schools 

New York, New London, Fall River, Haverhill, Bangor, Portland, Nashua, Burlington, 
Paterson, Elizabeth, Norwalk, Pittsfield, Salem, Gloucester, Ellsworth, Biddeford, Keene, 
Yonkers, Atlantic City, Jersey City, New Britain, Chicopee, Lynn, Chelsea, Belfast, Au- 
gusta, Concord, Long Island City, Hoboken, Woonsocket, Norwich, Northampton, Newbury- 
port, Fitchburg, Auburn, Portsmouth, Vergennes, Kingston, Newark. 


TESTIMONY FROM SOME OF THE BEST EDUCATORS IN PENNSYLVANIA: 


Prof. Chas. H. Verrill, Prin. State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa.:; ‘‘ | regard Greenleaf's New Practical Arithmetic 
the best work of the kind ever published,’ 

Prof. Wm. F. Wyers, West Chester Military Academy, Pa ‘*] have had Greenleaf’s Series of Mathematics in use in 
my school exclusively for some years, and always considered it ‘facile princeps’ of the many treatises on that subject.’ 

Prof. H,. W. Suter, Keystone Normal Sé hool, Pa.: ‘* Greenleaf's excellent series is very extensively used in our normal 


district, and in many parts of it exclusively 
BOROUGH OF ASHLEY, PA. , 
AsH_ey, Pa., Nov. 12, 1875 





We are using Greenleaf's New Arithmetics, and find the: ecially adapted to the wants of the learner, and thor- 
oughly up with the times. ‘The Elementary Arithmetic is part ly adapted to that large class of scholars who leave school 
for the active duties of life at such an early age as to prevent them from taking the more advanced course in the Practical 
Arithmetic. Each book is plain, progressive and interesting in all the points that make up a good series. We think they are 
the best in use J. C. Mututson, Pria. of Graded Schools 


BOROUGH OF HOHKENDAUQUA, PA. 


Hokenpaugua, Pa., May 3, 1875 


We are using Greenleaf's New Arithmetics and Algebras in our s s, and consider thcm indispensable to every 

well-graded public school. Joun E. Girpert, Prin. Graded Schools. 
PENNSLYVANIA FEMALE COLLEGE. 
CoLtacevitte, Feb. 7¢ 

“We have been using Greenleaf’s Mathematics in this institution for a number of years, and esteem them more satisfac- 

tory than any others with which we are familiar. J W SUNDERLAND, Rector. 
Kincston, Pa., M are ch 7, 1876 

We have for some time used Grasamet s } ow Arithmetics in this Seminary, and find them well suited to the wants of 

students. We have seen no works on the subject that have suited us so well Kev. D. Coprcann, Pu.D., Principal, 


Wyoming Sem. and Com. College. 


Best Work of the Kind Extant! Complete Course in One Book! 
PARKER'S EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
By JAMES H. HAMILTON, M. D., Principal, and Professor of Rhetoric, English Litera- 
ture, &c., Glenwood Coll. Inst., ereperdadr wns N. J. 240 pp., 12mo, cloth, mor. back 
During the brief time this work has been before the pu it has beeen introduced into upwards of 40 eities and hun- 
dreds of towns in the Eastern and Middle States 
Prices of above mentioned publications 


PRICES OF ABOVE MENTIONED PUBLICATIONS: 





New Primary Arithmetic, - : - $ .25 | New Elementary Algebra, - - - $1.38 
New Elementary Arithmetic, - - - 4 New Higher Algebra, - - - - 1.87 
New Intellectual Arithmetic, - - - 42 | Elements of Geometry, - - - 1.38 
New Practical Arithmetic, - - 94 | Shorter Course in Geometry, . - - 1.00 
Parker's Exercises in Composition, - . I. Elements of Trigonometry, - - - .94 


School Boards and Teachers are invited to correspond freely with us. The book supplied for 
First Introduction only, at one half of the above named retail prices when a correspon ding old book in use is exchanged ; or two- 
thirds retail price when there is no exchange of old books. Copies for Examination, with a view to introduction, will be fur- 
nished to Teachers and School Officers at one-half retail price, on application to 


ROB’T S. DAVIS @ CoO. Publishers, 


No. 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON, Mass. 
ORLANTO LEACH 142 Grand Street, N. Y. DANIEL H. SPRAGUE, Care of J. A. Bancroft, & Co., Phila. 
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WARREN'S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 
SPECIAL EDITIONS FOR PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLS 


The Publishers have added to these favorite books a SPECIAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, containing ten pages of descriptive text, seventeen beautiful en- 
raved 


li hes eng! ved 


gravings, and a double- -page map of the State (18x 103 n P} 
plate and admitted to be the finest map ever issued in a School ieeomwin. Warre 


Series now consists of the followi ing books : 

Warren’s Primary Geography, . 
Warren’s Common School Geography, Penna. Edition, 
Warren’s Physical Geography, . 


Warren’s Brief Course in Geography, Penna. Edition, 


8s 


‘rm $0.50 
1.88 a 1.25 
18S 1.20 


( 1.65 1.10 


Exchange. 


Retail Price. 
Introduction. 


a 


This Series has recently been thoroughly and carefully revi 
changes and discoveries. It presents a complete Geographi 
Schools, and is the most Compact and Economical Series publish: 

—> 80 


Warren’s ‘Primary Geography 


Is now presented in a new dress, much simplified and improved, with 
maps, and a larger page. Parr First presents the elementary p1 
of oral lessons adapte« d to the e apacity of young beginners 


description of all the countries upon the glohe is given 
—_— ~0— 


Warren’s Common Se hool 


Is in itself a complete manu: al upon the subject, and is int 
Two important features in which this work excels al 


1. The Philosophic System, in which physical geography is 1 


the 


phy. The dependent relation of these two branches « 

veloping an arrangement that is uniform and consistent tl 
2. The General Presentation, at the outset, of the Physical Features of the Sarco 8 

tain and river systems, its plateaus, slopes and climmate,—and the constant ap] it 

to illustrate the details that follow. 


it 


—- +e —— 


Warren’s Physical Geogr: phy 
Is designed for advanced classes in Academies, Seminaries, Normal and Hig 
met with ne SORSRAL SERLOVEL OF Iemeene freee eee, and is in gene be 2 hroug it t yuntry 
The latest edition contains a chapter upon the System of Weather Reports and “ Probabilities.” 
5 clnasinalilliaaes 
Warren’s Brief Course in aad 
This is an entirely new work, intended as a Shorter Course | for t 
more extended study of the subject. The Maps in the body of the w 
schools; therefore none bet the leading towns and most imp 
is represented which is not referred to either in text or questions 
A set of valuable Reference Maps is given in the last part 
engraved on copper, and contain much more detail than would 
main de 
The Brief Course and the Physical form the best Two-Book Series now extar 
— + +r — 
*,* Warren’s Geographies received ToE Mepat or Merit AT THE VIENNA Exp 
— 1. — 


: 


No higher commendation could be awarded to any books than that given Warrer Series 
Geographies by their extensive use in all parts of the country, and by their rea f is Te 
vised, in Boston, Providence, Fall River, Lynn, Albany, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, and in 


hundreds of other important cities and towns. Liberal terms for examination and introduction 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS will be furnished with Specimen Copies of the Penn- 
sylvania Supplement free of expense on application to 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Philadelphia, Pa 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


W. S. Fortescue & Co., 


Successors to E, C. & J. BIDDLE, 


811 Arch Street, - - - - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Crittenden’s Series of Book-Keeping 


Consists of Four Treatises, each with Key and Blank Books. The extensive use of these books in Pub! 


and Private Schools and Commercial Colleges in all parts of the country, through a long series of years, 


is the best evidence of the great favor with which they are regarded by practical teachers. 
Thomas’ Lynd’s, and Oswald’s Entymologies, 


The most complete etymological series published in the United States. 
ALSOP’S FIRST LESSONS IN ALGERBA, 
ALSOP’S TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, 
ALSOP’S TREATISE ON SURVEYING. 


Also, Vodges’ United States Arithmetic and Treatise on Mensuration. 


These Text-books need no higher recommendation than the fact that they have been prepared by two of 
our most practical teachers of Mathematics. 
Bes"For particulars of these and other valuable Text-books published by the above firm, send fi 


Descriptive Catalogue. 
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THE STRONGEST 


AND 


MOST COMFORTABLE 





A Guarantee giVv- 
DESK en with each order 
= against breakage 


In the; Market. 
For 10 Years. 


School Directors desiring Furniture are requested, before purchasing elsewhere, to 
examine the merits of this Desk, a sample of which can be seen on application. 


Address 


The Sterling School Furniture Co., 


CHAS. C. WARREN, Sup'’t, 


No. 47 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 
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| NEW AND USEFUL BOOKS. 


Sent Postpaid upon Receipt of Prices Annexed 


‘LETTERS. | How to Write Letters.” 


By J. WILLIS WESTLAEZE, A.M.. 


| Professor of English Literature, State Normal School, Mil- 
lersville Penna, 
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‘SUELLET 
Ss 
‘SUALLE 


4 Cloth, $1.00; Extra Gilt, $1.50. 
A | For School and Private Reference. 
| 


——c-09400—— 

ETTER-WRITING has been treated in this 
4 valuable work for the first time as a subject of 
grave educational, business and social importance; as 
BUSINESS [LETTERS] OFFICIAL both a useful and beautiful accomplishment. No other 
un subject so universally important has been so much 
neglected in education, and no other offers so much 

go room for instruction and improvement. 
OBJECT.—To present the forms, spirit and laws 
of Letter-writing in a tangible and logical treatise, 


Vs, easy to comprehend and to master ; to teach the first 


SHS.LLa'I TVISOS 
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LETTERS. 


& @ useful step in original composition and literature to 

students; and to afford all, who have or seek position 
or culture, important information upon elegant forms 
and good usage, much of which has been heretofore 
unwritten and unpublished. 

: PLAN—Chap I. The Classification of Letters. 
LETTERS. 11. The Structnre of Letters. III. The Rhetoric 
a — of Letters. IV. The Literature of Letters. In the 

IN THREE PARTS: Chapter on the Structure, each part of a letter is treated in a section 

S Seteine Nowe. Cards. stating its nature, position, arrangement, conventionalities and puncta- 
It. Orthography, Pun: tuation. tion, and is followed by models and practice exercises. 

KEK. Titles,,Forms of Official Address, MATTER.—No pains have been spared to make this work ac- 

oath cad Woctes ces In-B curate. Social, business, scholastic and official matter—very much of 

3 7 5 ; which for the first time appears in a book—has all been gathered from 

the highest original sources, and may therefore be accepted as correct. 

is ata Dea Man Bi cant IMPORTANCE,— Letter writing asa means of polite, friendly 

For Pafents and Friends. __ and business communication is daily increasing in importance. 999 


For Pupils and Children. out of every 1,000 who can write, write letters, or in very many instances 
For Homes and Schools. / 


Y 


Professional Letter 
SULLA 


Hew to Write Letters; 


poor apologies for letters. No one is fit to teach the youth who cannot 
, write and punctuate a letter or an application for a school, correctly. 
How to Write Letters: pols / 
For Ladies Gy satin COMMENDATION. he plan and development of ** How 
se 1eS 2 re 4 Pn. y: ” f 

For Clergymen and Doctors. to Write Letters’? is warmly praised by educators, professional and 
For Lawyers and Judges. business men,.and by noted ladies and gentlemen. 

For Statesmen and Officers ‘ 
For Business Correspondents. 


For all who writeand have refined taste. A NOTHER NEW AND IMPORTANT DEPARTURE. 


LLOYD'S “LITERATURE FOR LITTLE FOLKS.” 


First Steps in Words, Sentences, and Child-Classics. 











This little volume cannot fail to receive a hearty welcome from all true teachers and friends of children. In an excellent 
system it presents words, interesting facts and queries on nature, object lessons, sentence buiiding and repairing, and selections 
from our choicest children’s literature, for the acquisition of good English and beautiful culture 

t?" Orders for Schools and Homes promptly filled. Three months’ class use will make it indispen- 
sable for little learners. Please send orders early. Board, 50 cts.; Cloth, 75 cts. 


ALWAYS KEPT AHEAD. 
THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS AND THE MOST PRACTICAL FOR BUSINESS. 


Brooks’s Unrivaled Series of Arithmetics, Algebra, and Geometry. 


They are used more and liked better in Pennsylvania than any other series. Officially adopted by Maryland and Dela- 
ware, and in part by Missouri and Oregon. They have stood the test triumphantly in hundreds of cities and towns, and thou- 
sands ef country schools. Certain success in imparting mental discipline, and practical arithmetic can be secured by the use of 
Brooks’s Normal Series. Send for illustrated and descriptive catalogue. Primary, 2sc. Elementary, 50c. New Mental, 38c. 
Written, 95c.; Algebra, $1.25; Geometry, $1.25. = 

RAUB’S NORMAL SPELLERS, 30c. 40c. FEWSMITH’S GRAMMARS, 45c. 65c. 
SHEPPARD'S FIRST BOOK OF THE CONSTITUTION, 75c. $1.25. 


843" Illustrated descriptive catalogues, special introduction price lists, &c., sent upon application. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 530 Market St., Philadelphia. | 
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SEND FOR IELUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


GH E EXCELSIC dR 
SCHOOL DESK 


Is the Most Comfortable, Durable, and, in all Respects, 


‘THE BEST SCHOOL DESK | 


IN THE MARKET. 








Handsome, Noiseless, 


Strong, ae, 
1 ae : > > 





Durable, 


Gom fortable, 
The Best. 


20,000 Intreduced in Peeeeneeids and New 
Jersey during 1871I-'72-'73-'74. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORS are invited to correspond with the manufacturers of this de 
«) served!y popular desk. 
A sample will cheerfully be sent to any Board of Education contemplating the pur- 


chase of furniture 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


Unusual ani Liberal inducements will be ffered purchasers this season, Don’t pur- 
chase till vou have ex: unined the Excelsior Desk. Globes. Mays, Plackboards and 
school a of ill kinds uthe lowest prices 


Excelsior School Furniture Manufacturing Company, 


A. W.HEMPLEMAN, Supt. 
No. 1008 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 





The Best; Books at the Lowest Prices, 





McGuffey’s Readers and Speller, Harvey’s Graded-School Readers, 
Ray’s Series of Arithmetics, Harvey's Graded-School Speller, 
Ray’s New Algebras, Harvey’s Language Lessons, 
Ray’s Higher Mathematics, Harvey’s Ele. and English Grammars, 
Eclectic Series of Geographies, White's Graded School Arithmetics, 
Eclectic System of Penmanship, Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, 
Venable’s U, S. History, Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry, 
Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene, Schuyler’s Trig. and Mensuration. 
&c., dc-, &e. 


The Publishers inyite special attention to the following 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS AND BOOKS FOR TEACHERS’ USE: 


fae’The prices quoted are: 

I. REGULAR RETAIL Price. JI, INtTRopucTION Pricke—For first introduction into hools where 
not already in use. III. EXCHANGE PRICE (one-half retail pri For first introduction into schools in 
exchange for the corresponding old books of other series in use in the schools. 

SINGLE SAMPLE Copiegs, for examination with a view'to first introduction, sent pos! 
teachers or school officers, on receipt of the Introduction Price. 


White’s Manual of Arithmetic (Just Published) containing Sug 
gestions, Methods of Teaching, Models of Analysis, and Illustrative So- 
TR OE es | es 

Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry. ............. 160 

Schuyler’s Trigonometry and Mensuration ...... .. 1.50 

Ray’s Differential and Integral Calculus.......... 2.25 

Ray’s Surveying and Navigation. ............. 2.25 

Harvey’s Language Lessons .........4.++++4+.+. .80 

Mepbpurn’s Mngliah BRHetoric. . 2. cme ee tee we e LB 

Thalheimer’s History of England .............. 1650 

Norton's Elements of Physics... . rn a ee 

Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manders . a 3. we a .94 

Duaffet’s Frenoh Literature... .. 1. ws ceca ih. ee 75 

Tver @ haem OF POGeRNON . wk cee i tw .. 2.256 

Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture... . be aes see ee 75 75 

Hailman’s Lectures on History of Podeacer hee iat Ses 75 75 

The Bxwaminer, or Teacher’ea Aid ......%.%.... 46.2. .60 .50 

Smart’s Manual of Free Gymnastics... ........ .20 .20 

Object Lessons, by Lilienthaland Allyn ..... oir as 25 

Payne’s School Supervision... ... ..++++65...- 126 1.25 
[A number of the Blank Forms and Reports recommended in Payne’ 8 Chapters on School Supervision 

have been published separately for the use of Teachers, Principals and Superintendents, 


Send for descriptive circular and price list. ] 


PUBLISHED BY} 


WILSON, HINKLE & Co., 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 








ANNOUNCEMENT. 
We take pleasure in announcing that 


THE “FRANKLIN } 



































mi 
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SIXTH READER 2 SPEAKER,’ [% 
x ‘ 
< 5 adi 
By GEORGE S. HILLARD, 
Is NOW READY. Is NOW READY. 
THis book completes the “FRANKLIN SERIES OF READERS,” and contains very = 
choice selections for Reading and Speaking, with an Introductory Treatise, profusely illustrated, 
on Voice and Gesture, 
By Prof. HOMER SPRAGUE, 
Late Prof. of Rhetoric in Cornell University, and now Principal of the Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
We claim unusual excellence for this book, and shall take pleasure in sending sample copies to 
Teachers and Committees intending a change. 
The usual Introductory and Exchange Prices will 
y¢ 
3 is 
101.620 be 
\ x | tic 
ORCESTER’S *9aa; am i 
ln) #4 de 
4 yee) fa 
VIENNA, 1875S. 
“Vienna, Austria, August 2, 1873. 
“* It gives me great pleasure to report that the 
id - 
GHedal of dHlerit 
d 
has beer, awarded to your firm in consideration of the publication of the se- 
ries of Worcester’s Dictionaries, and in my judgment it is an honor well 
deserved.”’ 319 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 
U. S. Commfssioner to the Vienna Exhibition. 
i € 4 ”) 
WORCESTER, 
THE AUTHORITY OF 
Everett, Sumner, Quincy, Rives, Miles, Winthrop, 
Marsh, Mann, Agassiz, Hillard, Holmes, Longfellow, | 
Alexander, Bryant, Irving, Henry, Felton, Hopkins, of d 
The U.S. Senate and the U.S. House of Representatives. - 
Woroester’s Quarto Dictionary, Illustrated, 610. Hon 
=e 
UNIVERSAL AND ORITIOAL DIOTIONARY, - $4.87] ELEMENTARY DIOTIONARY, - - $1.15 
AOADEMIO DIOTIONARY; - - - 2.25 | PRIMARY DIOTIONARY, Ictustrratep, . 0.62 hi 
OOMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY, Ituusrraren, - 1,80|POOKETDIOTIONARY, - - - ~- $1.00, 86,76 — 
Worcester’s Poeket Dictionary, Illustrated, Tuck, Gilt Edges, 81.00, Flexible, 85c., Cloth, 75¢. v 


Worcester’s Dictionaries are for sale by booksellers generally. School officers and teachers are respectfully invited 
¢o cozrespond with the publishers, Favorable terms given for introduction. 


$i 
BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, B 
4 
a. 





47 FRANELIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 


AGENTS FOR ABOVE. No. 17 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





enteal <Clmeatianal « 


FORMERLY TEACHERS’ NATIONAL BUREAU. 


Established 1871. Harrisburg, Pa. 
EXPERIENCED TEACHERS for : schools ry all gt rades. No charge for assistance given those 


applying for teachers. On the Register of Applicants are the names of many experienced teachers who 
have been educated at some of the “best institutions in the country, we// gualified for positions in HIGH 
ScHOOLS, GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, SEMINARIES, NORMAL SCHOOLS and COLLEGES, 

SCHOOL OFFICERS and others wanting teachers for vacancies or for next session, will find it 
idvantageous to apply to the “ Bureau.”’ Prompt attention given to all correspondence. 

TEACHERS desiring good positions should send for our APPLICATION FORM. 

Circulars containing further information, reference, etc., will be sent on application. 

ADDRESS, 
J. N. BEISTLE, Manager, Educational Bureau, HARRISBURG, PA. 


THE PRUDENTIAL LEAGUE. 





Teachers! Recruit 
your Health, Replen- Wanted,a Coun 


ish your Pocket- iia _ cil of the Pru- 
books during vaca- ss vy dential Leaguein 
tion by organizing . 7% every town in 


Councils of the Pru- = ¥ P : 
— 3 ‘ nsylv . 
dential League. == SS is ennsyivania 


(a'r 
« 07.0 §’”0-o——_—_ 
—00 $c -~o— . : 


Hows Orrrce, |. SS sel ~~ HON. S. B. DUTCHER, 
319 BROADWAY, N.Y. edi tenn PRESIDENT. 


Y ty > 
Md Pin cte 


Manager for Pennsylvania, Pottsville, Pa. 


The Prudential League makes provision against SICKNESS and accident, provides for DEPENDENT ones in case 
of death, or an ENDOWMENT for old age. Payments made monthly to the Treasurer of the Local Council. Councils 
are being formed rapidly all over the State. Organizers wanted in every county. 


REFERENCES. 


Hon, J. P. WicKERSHAM, Harrisburg; Gen. J. F, HARTRANFT, Governor of Penna.; Hon. C, L. PERSHING, Pottsville, Pa, 


wam-persie- Silicate Book Slates Elocution auriag Centennial. 


FOR SLATE OR LEAD PENCIL, NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


| Adopted and extensively - a7 - a one = 
forthe lat Six Years bythe | ILOCUTION | ORATORY, 


Boards of Education 1418 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


of New York, Philadelphia and For Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and 

many Cities, Towns and Schools. all classes Of advanced students. Attention to Conver- 

Leading Book Stores and Stationers | gation and Oratory, aS well as to Vocal‘ ulture Reading 

keep them. (Staple and Reeiftation. Chartered March, 1875. Grants Diplo- 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., | mas. Both sexes adioitted. Spring term opens April 
191 Fulton St., cor. Church. 24; Summer term opens July 8. Send for Catalogue. 


2) Catalogue free. Sample toTeachers. : 
- 5-3 J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M., Principal, 











VALUABLE EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


Published by a ARMSTRONG & CO., New York. 


NEW BOOKS.: 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS: 

















Bear in mind, please, that the following admirab e oduced into your schools gradu 
ally, at special prices, in such manner that the regular school work shall not be disturbed, nor extra cost 
incurred by the pupils and patrons. 

Retail Introduction, Exchang 
GUYOT’S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, New Maps and R Text. $ 75 $ 50 $ 38 
GUYOT’S NEW INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, Zv¢ire/y New | 1 50 1 00 75 

These two d00ks present a complete course in this I »f study for all isses belew those of strictly 
Academic grades. 

These two books are more largely used in the schools of Va usetts, and throughout 
New England, than any other series of Geographies publish: y the B f Boston, wh 
supply the text-books to the schools of the New England Stat: 

They have also a very large and constantly increasing e great Centrad and 
Western States. 

These two books have been prepared and perf i ence with the earlier boo! 
of the series ; and are in their present form commended to you ‘ rit and economy. 

Of equal merit in other branches we have 
Reading. 

Reta Introduction Exchang 

Sheldon’s New First Reader. 80 pages. . . $ 25 $17 $ 138 

Sheldon’s New Second Reader. I92 pages. 50 34 25 

Sheldon’s New Third Reader. 224 pages. . 75 50 38 

Sheldon’s New Fourth Reader. 336 pages 1.25 84 63 

Sheldon’s New Fifth Reader. 45 es 1,50 1.00 75 

Sheldon’s New Manual, :60 pages, ‘I 1.00 
Elementary Science. 

Cooley’s Elementary Philosophy 1.00 63 

Cooley’s Elementary Chemistry 1.00 63 
Arithmetic. 

Felter’s Primary Arithmetic, Wit! W Answers 35 24 18 

Felter’s New Intermediate Arithmetic, W W 

Answers . Ce ee Pear ee 80 54 40 

Felter’s New Prac tic al Arithmetic, W \ \ 1.00 67 50 
Phonic Reading. 

Sheldon’s New Phonic Primer, 60 | 20 15 

Sheldon’s New Phonic Charts, 10 N 5.00 3.50 

For High Sch Is, Normal Sch i i I follow1 

Text-books, the very best of their kinds extant 

Tenney’s Elements of Zoology $2 50| Perry’s Political Economy ... . . $2 50 
Guyot’s Physical Geography . 2 25) Porter’s Intellectual Science . . 3 00 
Cooley’s Natural ne 1 50 | Hopkins’ Outline Study of Man . 1 75 
Cooley’s Chemistry. . ; 1 25 | Murray’s Mythology . é‘ . 33 
Sheldon’s Fifth Reader 150, Guyot’s Classical Maps. Set . 80 00 

ae 

As you are about to revise your lists of text 10th ol year " t from the above 

publications such as are best adapted to your needs and most w y of your | 


Address 


Nos. 743 and 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & C0., 
745 BROADWAY, New York. 
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The Pennsylvania Favorite! a 
Philadelphia’s Unqualified Endorsement 


a F TH “em, 
‘Dew: pares a 


Unanimous Re-Adoption ‘after Fie Years of 1 rial 


FOR EXCLUSIVE USE DURING 


-21876.2- 


——_ow Om 


Sterling Worth, Acknowledged Merit, and Satisfactory Results, 


THE VERDICT OF 


18'71— -1876— 1873 — 1874— 1876. 


* 





Adjustable 


Foot 
Rest. 


Noiseless 


Hinge. 


Beauty 


and 


| Durability. 








&9-Seats for 30,000 to 40,000 Pupils ordered and now in use in Public Schools of the City.-¢% 


™= DO NOT PURCHASE UNTIL YOU CORRESPOND WITH US. %* 


KEYSTONE SCHOOL S8CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


J. A. BANCROFT & CO., 
Office and Warerooms, No. 512 Arch St., Philadelphia. ie: 
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THE NEWEST AND BEST TEXT-BOOKS. 
SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHICAL COURSE. 


By WILLIAM SWINTON, Author of Word-Book Series; Outlines of History ; 
Language Lessons, &c. 


Freshest, Best Graded, Most Beautiful and Cheapest Course Ever Published. 
ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. | COMPLETE COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 





Designed as a Class-Book for Primary and Intermediate Physical, Industrial, and a Special Geography for e: 
Crades, and as a complete Shorter Course. 132 pages, State in the Union. Designed as a Class-book for Inter- 
Svo. $1.20, mediate and Grammar Grades, 136 pages, 4to. $2.00 


*,*Correspondence is solicited with reference to the introduction of these Geographies.’ A copy of the Elementary 
Geography will be mailed on receipt of 50 cents, and of the Complete Geography on receipt of go cents, if desired 
for examination with a view to introduction. Specimen pages sent free on application, 


From Prof, E. A. Angell, Prof. Geog. and Hist., State Normal School, Shippensburg, Pa., Feb. 14, 1876. 

I have examined Swinton’s Competes GreoGrapny, and like it better than any work of the kind heretofore publish« 
The topical plan and full State Geography are two features that especially commend it to me. I shall recommend it for use 
my class, at the opening of the spring term, 


From A. R. Horne, Prin. Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa., March 1c, 1876. 

I have examined Swinton’s GeoGrapnuies with great care. I have done with the Primary Geography what I have 
done with any Primary Geography since my boyhood—namely, read it through entirely. This, from the fact that I have be« 
interested in it to such an extent, that after glancing over the first few pages, as 1 usually do on receipt of a new work, I cou 
not refrain from reading every page. / regard it and the larger work as far superior to anything that has yet been publishec, 
and cheerfully recommend them to the public for their many excellent features, 


SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHIES have been introduced into the State Normal School at 
Mansfield, Pa., and are giving great satisfaction. 


From Prof. Edward Brooks, Prin. State Normal School, Millersville, Pa., in Normal Monthly, Sept., 1875. 

The work before us is composed in a spirit of “‘ rational eclecticism,’”’ and embodies what is best in the modern methods 
geographical teaching. The execution of the work, in its form, typography, illustrations, maps, etc., is excellent. It is, indeed, 
one of the most attractive and original, and will prove, no doubt, one of the most useful books on the subject ever published. 





From Pennsylvania School Journal, Edited by Hon. J. P. Wickersham, Supt. Public Instruction of Pennsylvania. 

The make-up is admirable, and the clear, open type is a pleasure to read. The pictorial illustrations have a novelty ar 
beauty that are refreshing in the desert of regulation pictures which have held much too long, Any one of these will suggest 
story toa well-informed teacher, aside from being an educator as a work of art. The maps are well engraved, clearly print: 
aad whik their profusion, their new system for finding exact latitude and longitude, and their minuteness in connection wit 
State geography, will be found of permanent value. 
From Prof. R. M. Jones, Principal William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia 

have received a copy of Swinton’s ELEMENTARY GeoGraPHy. I handed it to the teacher having charge of that depart 

ment, and she is so thoroughly pleased with it that she wishes me to make an effort to exchange, even thus late in the term, 


Robinson's Shorter Course of Mathematics. 


Edited by D. W. FISH, M. A. 


In this course the Science of Arithmetic, both Oral (Jfeata/) and Written, is thoroughly and practically treated in two 
comprehensive and well-graded books. The series is substantially deund in cloth, and the two Arithmetics are profusely ilius 


trated with appropriate and beautiful designs. We claim t ffer in this series the cheapest, the dest, and the handsomes: 
Course in Mathematics now before the public. 
FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC. 168 pp. Price, so ; ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 284 pp. Price, $1.00. 

| ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS. 102 pages. Price, $1.25 


COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. so Pages. Price, $1.4 The COMPLETE ARITHMETIC is also published in Two 
COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 462 pages. Price, $2.00. Vols, Part land Part II. Price, 8 cents each, 

*,*We will send sample copies cf THE FIRST BOOK, and of THE COMPLETE ARITHMETIC, for examination 
with a view to their introduction, on receipt of $1.00, for the two books; Part I. and Part IT. for so cents each; THE ALG! 
BRA for $1.50; and THE PROBLEMS for $1.00 each. Specimen pages and full descriptive circulars sent on application. 


The SHORTER COURSE were introduced into the Public Schools of Easton last year, and the Superintendent, Prof 
W. W. Cottingham, speaks as follows of the result : . 

Robinson's Arithmetics (Shorter Course), by D. W. Fish, were adopted one year ago, and since then have been ised exclu- 
sively as text-books on the subject of arithmetic in the schools of Easton. The examiuation of the schools now in progress ex- 
hibits as one of the prominent effects of the year’s scholastic work an unusual impetus in the study of arithmetic. The progress 
evinced by the pupils in this branch of study is decided, and in many respects in advance of that of former years. The results 
attending the use of this serles are gratifying, and fully verity the wisdom of.the Board in introducing it into our schools. 








And here is what the Chairman of the Text-Book Committee of the Easton Board of Education, R. E. James, Esq., 


says on the same subject: Easton, June 1st, 1876. 
After a thorough and careful examinagion and comparison of various series of Arithmetics, the Committee on Text-Books 
unanimously recommend the introduction of ‘‘Rodinson’s Shorter Course’’ into our Public Schools. One year’s trial has con- 


firmed the wisdom of that action, 
From President Edward J. Gray, of Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport, Pa. June 16, 1876. 


We have used Rodinson’s Shorter Course by Prof. Fish in this institution the past year, It has given entire satisfaction, 
and we can most heartily recommend it. 


From J. W. Danenhower M. S., Superintendent of Schools, Minersville, Pa. 

In regard to the Shorter Course in Arithmetic | can speak fiom experience. We have feund them to be works of rare 
excellence, and I feel that I can now cry, Eureka / ‘They are eminently practical; our teachers are delighted with them ; and 
more than that, the pupils are making rapid progress. They will soon be introduced into all our schools. 

We shall be pleased to receive Correspondence with reference to the Examination and In- 
troduction of Swinton’s Geographies andRobinson’s Shorter Course. ; 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


CALVIN L. KING, Gen’l Agt. for Penna. Educational Publishers, 
ASSISTANTS, 


WM. RIDDLE and CHAS. W. SCOTT. | 138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 
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ADAMS. 
Maria C. Thompson, 
Mary E. Montfort. 

ALLEGHENY —7. 
Geo. J. Luckey, 
John Morrow, 
M. B. Sloan, 
H. W. Gross, 
Winfield S. Nesbit, 
Lizzie Lyon, 
Hannah J. Lyon. 

BERKS—7. 

S. A. Baer, 
4. R. Horne, 
Thomas Severn, 
D. B. Brunner, 
Jacob H. Major, 

M ury S. Jones, 
Amanda G 
BLAIR—7. 
John H. stephens, 

D.S. Keith, 

Kate M, Stewart, 
Anna M., Johnston, 
M. S. Smeigh, 
Mattie Neville, 

J. D. Weyandt. 

"  BUCKS—17. 

W. W. Woodruff, 
Hugh B, Eastburn, 
W. H. Slotter, 
Anna R. Bailey, 
Mary R. Field, 
Elizabeth Lloyd, 
Mary M. Mitchell, 
Hanna G. Clark, 
Louise A. White, 
Mary Smith, 


Jones. 


Hanna E. Holcomb, 


Helen R. Marshall, 


M. Lizzie Longshore, 


Anne E. Hambleton, 
Annie Black, 
E. A. Harris, 
A. L. Spencer. 
CAMBRIA. 

H. Berg 

CHESTER—I 30. 
H. F. Pierce, 
Geo. L. Maris, 
Franklin Taylor, 
Howard Walker, 
Rev. J. Bolton, 
Rey. D. P. Lindsley, 
Addison May, 
W. P. Marshall, 
G. M. Phillips, 
Wm. Wollerton, 
Wm. W. Jeffries, 
John G. Cope, 
Wm. M. Hayes, 


R. C. Smedley, M.D. | 


R. Darlington, jr. 
Jno. G. Robinson, 
G. Sharpless, 

J. E. Cochrane, 
Wm. W. Stout, 
Edwin James, 

P. J. Umstead, 

J. R. Howell, 


MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE. 


Lizzie Dickey, 
Mary R. Bell, 
W. H. Smedley, 
Alfred P. Reid, 
D. E. Huntsman, 
Sallie E. Davis, 
H. M. Darlington, 
Rev. J. S. Evans, 
R. C. Thatcher, 
H. M. Cope, 
Carrie E. Bemas, 
John Massey, 
Sarah Hughes, 
Clara Macfarland, 
Annie J. Price, 
Kate A. Stephens, | 
Mary Darlington, 
k. Darlington, 
1D. Speakman, 
» Thomas, 
° J iC kson, 
. Speakman, 
. A. Curran, 
J. N. Rendall, 
Sallie Embree, 
Estelle McBride, } 
M. S. Embree, 
Ruth A. Worrell, 
Anna E. Jackson, 
Hannum Baldwin, 
Mary A. Kolb, 
Mary J. Hoopes, 
Hanna Epright, 
Lydia J. Mann, 
Sallie F. Carpenter, 
M. Jennie Barrack, 
Lida J. Slack, 
J B. Lewis, 
E. E. Dickinson, 
Addie L. Massey, 
A. Maggie Barry, 
Letitia T. 
Anna R. Good, 
Sue E. Conard, 
S. Lizzie Worrest, 
Eliza Thompson, 
E. Carrie Davis, 
Mary A. Pierson, 
Mrs. J. F. Worrell, 
L. F. Criley, 
Mary Martin, 
Lucy Cope, 
Lydia A. Martin, 
Mary H. Johnson, 
Lydia A. Hickman, 
Haddie M. Trego, 
M. H. McCullough, 
M. K. Hodgson, 
Lizzie Hodgson, 
Mary K. Haines, 
A. N. Darlington, 
Dora E. Brosius, 
Patience Michener,! 
Angie Mendenhail, 
Sallie A. Conard, 
S: Ella Stein, 
Cora P. Harlan, 
Jennie E. Walton, 
J. Curtis Smith, 
Asenath H. Reece, 


G od, 


Lizzie B. Patterson, | R. Emma Hurford, 


Philie C. Hurford, 
T. H. Darlington, 
Joel Hawley, 

W. B. Chambers, 
R. Anna Painter, 
Lydia De Wood, 
Tillie MacPherson, 
Lettie R. Cope, 
Maggie Ferron, 
Mary T. Ferron, 

F. Darlington, 
Mary Anna Ash, 
Lizzie C. Crosby, 
W. D. Crosby, ' 
Phebe Griffith, 
Phebe A. Baker, 

L. B. McConkey, 

L. F. Darlington, 
E. M. Criswell, 
Emma Spackman, 
Jennie Criswell, 
Henry, 
Evans Rogers, 
H. 5 Price, 
Amanda Spack 
Dr. Geo. Martin, 
Isaac Massey, 
Leonard Thomas, 
E. R. Sherer, 

M. R. Sherer, 

P. Paxson, 

re Hunter Worre ll, 
John A. Rupert, 
M 

E 


Sallie M« 


man 


lary J. Moroney, 
lizabeth S nkey, 
. Roberts Acker, 
CLINTON. 
A. N. Raub. 
CLEARFIELD, 
G. W. Marsden. 
( UMBIA 
T. L. Griswold, 
Thomas B. Miller. 
CRAWFORD, 
James C, Graham. 
CUMBERLAND. 
C. Stebbins. 
DAU PHIN— 
D. H. E. LaRoss, 
S. D. Ingram, 
lennie E. Stoner, 
Annie ] Morgan, 
D. W. Gross. 
DELAWARI Id. 
Tames W. Baker, 
Mary L. Dunn, 
Charles F. Hood, 
Ida E. Hood, 
Mary B. Oat, 
Mary. McAllister, 
Lizzie J. Lew 
B. N. Lehman, 
Fannie K. Walter, 
Annie M. Walter, 
Sallie J. Lewis, 
Magzie S. Dunn, 
Maria L. Sanford, 
Annie Purnell, 
W. F. Hughes, 
M. E. Williamson, 
S. S. Neff, 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mary J. Bates. 
ERIE. 
H. S. Jones, 
HUNTINGDON 
Martin M. Sharer, 
R. M. McNeal, 
J. J. White. 
, INDIANA 
Leonard. 
LEHIGH 
J. O. Knauss, 
R. K. Buehrle, 
Ellen T. Gabriel, 
A. S. Grammes 
LANCASTER—I58 
B. F. Shaub 
J. V. Mont 
J. P. Wickersham, 
I 1 Brooks, 
haeffer, 
} 


J.E 


cichards, 


, iske _- 
McCaskey, 
gston, 


Henry Houck 
UZERNI 
G. B. Robe 
Martin Joyce, 
A. B, D 


1 P.S 


rtson, 


pplee 
MIFFLIN, 

Mary McCord, 

P. A Rittenhouse, 

L. E. Matter. 

MONRO! 

B. F. Morey. 

MONTGOMERY he! 

A. Ea wer, 

R. F, Hoffecker, 

Charles Roos, 

S. Emma Marshall, 

Sybilla Staley, 

Hannah M.’Blaker, 

Ellen S. Thomas, 

Wm. L. Walton. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, 

H.H. Bartholomew 

NORTHAMPTON 

A. March, 

Soo Cattell, 

. Coffin, 

W. Weaver, 

Knecht, 

A. C. LaBarre. 


senh 


I 
W 


Selden { 
J. 
bak 


-19 
Chas. H. Brelsford, 
iF Fletcher Sickel, 
Henry C. Clinton, 
Robert Curry, 

D. Wesley Bartine, 
Matilda Garrigues, 


gomery, 


nning, jr., 


Rachel S. Walk, 
Edward Burke, 
J. M. Stradling, 
W. J. Rodgers, 
W. Henry Parker, 
Lewis M Kensel, 
August Perrott, 
Geo. H. Stout, 
Mons 


Rauber, 


hrenfeld, 
W Ay NE, 
D.G \ len, 
= = 


rnum, 
E. Stearns. 


5. 
MAINE 
Mary E. Hughes. 


LINA, 


ha Schofield. 


BRAZIL. 
. DeMotta. 
HUNGARY, 
Paul Liptay. [309] 
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MELOpY.—Melody, proj 


I 
to the single-figure principle 


erly under 
in the sister art, in 1 


gard to which Sir Joshua Reynolds has left us : 
following dictum: “When the pictur msists of a ] 





PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL FOURNAL. 


plied to mus 
nition of melody. 


[ SEpr., 


, will furnish 
A strongly-marked musical fig 


us with a complete d 


1 


wiil no more admit of great variety in the a 
anying parts than will the single figure admit 


single figure only, that figure must be ntrasted in mplicated grouping in a drawing rhe prin 
its limbs and drapery with a great variety of fine melody are as fixed as those which reg 
It should be as much as possible a com ition in it the progressions aud modulations of harmony. It: 
‘f. It may be remarked that such omplete sults from knowledge as distinguished from intuit 
figure will never unite and ke part of a grou; rhe principle laid down by Sir Joshua Reyn 
on the other hand, no figur f a well-conducted | that tl ngle figure should form comp sitior 


group will stand by itself.” These principles, ap- 


FATHER WILLIAM. 











vhen applied to music, that a well. 
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ss You are old, Father William,” th 
« And life must be hast’ning away ; 

You are cheerful, and love to converse 
Now tell me the r I ” 


sason, 1 pray‘ 


constructed melody should, even without the a 
panying parts, be gratifying and satisfactory to the 
If this condition be fulfilled, its general popu- 
inevitable General popularity, how- 


understood to convey a much more 


ear. 
larity will be 
ever, must be 


extended meaning than a mere hand-organ circula- 
tion. The zeal with which the unlettered crowd 


occasionally adopts a tune, cannot be admitted as a 
proof of its excellen Che hold of such produc- 
tions on the public mind is always of short duration. 
The truly popular airs are those which have stood 


«TI am cheerful, young man,” Father William replied; 

« Let the ntion engage ; 

In the days of my youth I remembered my God, 
And He hath not forgotten mine age.” 


cause your atte 


the test of ages; the compositions of those inspired 
writers, who, like all true poets, are the exponent 
of the eternal ideas of the true and beautiful implant 
ed in the human breast, and who, as they tell. of 
things already known and felt by all, though nev 

so well expressed, have but to speak to be unde: 
stood. The true poet, whether of words, tones, 

colors, is an oracle in which the undying spirit of 
truth finds a voice. It is for him alone to « strike 
the electric chain with which we are darkly bound,’ 
causing it to vibrate through all time.—F. W. Moore. 
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THE WORLD'S INDUSTRIES. 


HOW TO SEE THE EXHIBITION. 


Suggestions for a Nine Days’ Visit— | 


Programme for Each Day. 


OST people who visit the Exhibition lose a great 
deal of time, and go overthe same ground again 
and again, for want of a clear comprehension of the 


time and labor required to see the interesting features | 


of the fair,and of a pre-arranged programme to guide 


their movements. Thus it happens that many find 


the time allotted for their stay exhausted and them- | 


selves obliged to leave before they have gone through 
the whole Exhibition in even a cursory manner. We 
yenture to suggest a plan for those who may wish 


advice on the subject, which, if followed, will give | 


toeach department about the proportion of time 
which persons of average good taste, without special 
hobbies, will want to bestow upon it. The plan is 


arranged for nine days, It might, perhaps, be 


squeezed into a week, but it would be much better to | 
and, if a thorough study | 


lengthen it to two weeks; 

f the Exhibition is intended, at least a month will 
be required. To people who want to see the great 
show in two or three days I have no advice to give. 
If they can spare no more time they are to be pitied; 
and if they suppose that in that period they can see 
ill they will care to see, they are still more to be 
pitied for their lack of information about the magni- 
tude of the Exhibition, or their want of appreciation 
of its contents. The nine days I wouid employ as 
follows, observing that the programme contemplates 
steady work from 9 a. m. until 6 p. m., witha short 
intermission at noon for lunch, 

First Day.—Enter the grounds at the Belmont 
avenue gate, Buy a guide book with amap, if you 
have not already provided yourself with one. Walk 
across the plaza to the Public Comfort Building, and 
there take the cars and make the circuit of the 
grounds, to get a correct idea at the start of their ap 
pearance and topography. Leave the cars at the 
terminus of the road, close by the eastern end of the 
Main Building, enter the building and spend the 
forenoon in the American section, not forgetting the 
two galleries where the educational exhibits are 


placed, from which a fine view may be obtained of | 


the interior of the immense structure, In all 
the American section should be seen first as a prepa- 


cases 


ration for the examination of the foreign sections | 


and for a comparison between home and foreign 
manufactures. Lunch at one of the cafes in the build- 
ing—the Cafe Leland is the best. Go next to the 


Art Gallery, and devote two or three hours to the | 


pictures. That is about as long as one can spend at 


a time seeing paintings without getting so fatigued as | 


to lose the keen edge of his appreciation. Then 


walk tothe glen near by and hear the band play; after | 
which visit the German and Brazilian pavilions, the | 


Moorish villa, the little French house of iron and 
tiles, the Japanese bazaar, and the Swedish school- 
house, which are all near together. — 

Second Day.—Begin with the Art Gallery, and 
spend most of the forenoon there. Lunch at the Vi- 
enna Bakery or the Restaurant Lafayette. Visit the 
group of French buildings east of the Art Gallery, 
es; ecially the pavilion of the Ministry of Public 
Works. Look in also at the Bankers’ Building and 
the Empire Transportation Line Building. Spead 
the rest of the day in the Main Building, in the for- 


eign sections east of the transept—those of Mexico, | 


| the Netherlands, Brazil, Belg 
| France. 
Third Day.—De 
| the Main Building west of the tu 
There you w 
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aisie 


| the central ; 
| Austria, Russia, Luxemburg, Spai 
key, Egypt, Tunis, Denmark, Japa: 
Chili, Peru, the Argentine Republi: 
Free State, Walk to the Trois Fre 
| lunch, with an eye to bill of fare 


fof M 


noon see the eastern hal 
the Shoe and Leather Building adjoin 
Fourth Day.—Finish the Main B 
| the sections of Great Britain, Caz 
Colonies, 
occupy the whole fore 
Hall, and give the 


content 
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Sweden, Norwa 


| vey of the 
the grounds, and ¢ 
Turkish and J 
Oriental bazaar 
the evening untié! 
| platform before Horti 
Fifth Day.—-Give 

noon take the ! 

at the restaurant 
seeing the nume1 
grounds—the Stat 
lish, Japanese, 
tory, the Chiliat 
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Sixth Day.—!] 
and the C } 
Landsdowne Ra 
lunch close | 
The whole afte: 
Government | 
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1e Campbell 


rriage-h 


Brazilian Cafe, 
model of Pari 
hibits of guns, am 
lighthouse 
Seventh Day. rricultui 
ag Brewers’ Hall, the Chee 
the Wagon annex—will 
for the day. The midday meal 
American Restaurant 
On the way 


ages—the 


furnish 


| hall. 
Belmont Glen on th 
Eighth Day.—l] 
nexes to the Main Building first; then walk through 
| the building and up Belmont-ave. t e Woman’s 
Pavilion Kindergarten § l, where the 
rest of the forenoon can be spen 
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0k through the ty 


ind the 
make the round of the various rest 

Grand Southern, close by, visit t 

Building and the New-Englar 

vote the rest of the afternoon to 

glen, or to the organ and piano cor 

Building, and 

have not yet been satisfactory ¢ xp! 1, 

Ninth Day.—The last day should always be devoted 
to a more thorough examination ich objects or 
departments as the visitor’s tastes l him to 
desire to devote more time than he 


to seeing such parts 


was aDi 


during his systematie survery of the | His duty 
done and the whole F xhibition gone through (hastily, 
rein to his in- 
wers in the 
made 
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it is true,) the visitor may now give a 
clinations. An one of the to 
Main Building, by the elevator, could well be 


on this day for the fine view to be had here. 
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In whatever department of the Fair the visitor may | Wells, John * a Luke Eger, John Pryor, John E. Mc- 

b heth he pic achi : - 1 Ghee, S. H. , J. R. Shafer, Henry Moul, J. M. Lov:, D, 
e—whether among the pictures, machinery, manu- | Fgmith Jos RK. Wet er, D. R. Longenecker, P. Bausman, 
factures, or agricultural products—he should so ar- | R. Chadwick, J. P. Nichols, J. M. Conroy, J. F. Sickel, J. B 
range his movements as to see the exhibit of one | Duff, a; hn Monahan, J. Euterline, M. H. Keyser, S. J. Ram- 
bef. ite te th f } Th , ey, M.A. Myster, S. E. Burchfield, F. C. Childs, A. K 
Country Derore guing 60 that OF anower. Fhe Oppo | «deh r, J. W. Lang, Thos. Perry, Watson Jeffers, F. A. 
site method of sight-seeing—that of wandering aim- | Nichols, 1. P: Eberhart, Wm, H. Kelso, H. H. Feterolf, 1 
lessly along the principal aisles and stopping to look “— rey, Jas Ww. Belftnap, R. is Paylo r, _ My — 
. : -1): . a) n, hnring & & ring,U. DB. vans, }aco Ailtmar 

at such objects as are particularly novel or brilliant, | }° 7 Hensel, J. E. Bonsall, Jos. E. Jackson; Jacob House: 
without ascertaining what country they come from— | Mahlon Hoffecker, A. G. Dollenmyer, John’ Hoop, D. S 
is utterly destructive of the invaluable educational in- | Bomberger, Geo. A, Wagner, Chas. Marsh, D. C. Larrabee 
fi ces of the Exhibiti ¢ 1 ke f it ands E. W. Hatch, Joseph Smith, E. Wells, C, P. Humrich, Anna 
uences of the x<hibition and makes of it a mere ¥T. Baker. G Kuhlman, J. F. Miller, John Duggan, C. W 
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wonder-stirring exhibition.—Mew York Tribune. Hammann, G. W.Heebner, A. S. Jamison, A. A. Meeder 
we — Chas. srelsford, and others, 
Santis Instructors. rh e nearly all officers of the ir respective Distr 
Sch Ng either Secretary or Treasurer, and as s1 
Prof. Burlow, of Lafayette College, will devote some | each name represents subscr ption of the full Board Tl 
time this season to institute work. a will give dramatic and | District subscription by School Directors has been of very 
miscellaneous readings, and will lecture on elocutionary topics great fit to the schools of Pennsylvania, Those most pr 
The fo'lowing are some of the subjects of his lecture gressive Boards who have taken 7he Yournad for many years, 
*€ Elements of Spoken English,”’ ‘‘ Organs of Voice and Organs vrite us that they expend no amount of money which yields 
of Speech,”’ ‘‘ The True Culture of Reading and Speaking, large a return of benefit to their sch is, and we can read 
‘* The ‘i rue Principles of Gesture,’’ etc., et ee how this may be the case In this connection we quote 
The selections for reading are from the standard English and | from a ent letter of Mr L. T. Hensel, 1 reasurer of tt 
American authors, and they comprise such other pieces as pos Eden School Board Lancaster county, as follows: ‘‘Enclose 
sess literary and dramatic excellence please find check for seven (7) dollars to pay for Zhe Scho 
Professor Barlow refers by permission to J. P. Wickersham, | Yournad for 187¢ The order to pay for 7he Yournadl is 
LL.D., W. C. Cattell, D.D., President, and the Faculty f Ways grant with the greatest pleasure by our ‘Board, all the 
ay oe College . members feeling that it is the most tor the money, and the best 
Applications will be answered in the order in which they are helper that w P 


received. Address, E. Husparp Bartow, Professor of Rhet a 


Miss Marin Menor rt Z History and Light—Durable. Silicate Book Slates 


Elocution in Swarthmore College, will make a few engagements 
Sroemae Mg see co pemen_ Se emrs ct FOR SLATE OB LEAD PENCIL, 

, ips Sexe 9 Adopted and extensively USED 
x the last Six Years by the 





struction as desired, during the day, and her new lecture upor 
“* Honesty”’ in the evening. Her terms are mod 











excellent character of her instruction she has her best rex 3 
mendation. She will also make engagement for institute w Boards of Education 
during the holiday week, between Christmas and New Year pat bo al J ’ 
Superintendents and institute managers w 1 do we ‘ of New York, E hiladelphia and 
gage her services where possible. Address Swarthmore, Dela- many Cities, Towns and Sehooin. 
nee Book Stores and > oer oner 


ware county, Pa 








; . , the . 
Prof. C. L. Ehrenfeld, »f South Western State Nor 4 
mal School, located at California, Washington county, Pa N. ¥. Silicate Book Slate € 0., 
will engage to attend a few institutes during the appr 191 Fulton St., cor. Church 
institute season, Prof. Ehrenfeld is a gentleman of fine ability 12| Catalogue free. Sample to Teachers. 
and an efficient worker in the inst e field. For terms and 
other information he may be addressed at California P.O GINN BROTHERS, 


Washington co., Pa. ; 
Miss Lelia E. Patridge, of Philad 





Ip cten-4 13 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON, 








marks on Physical lraining are found els vere in th e PUBLISH : 

of The Fournal may be engaged for institute w >he is @ | OUR WORLD Series of Geographies, complete in two N 

very ready platform instructor, and we commend her work t ALLEN & GREENOUGH’S Latin Series, comprising a 

the favorable consideration of superingen lents and others plete Preparatory ( = Plena: eat aabiaaia heal 4 

cee ait lee 

No masinbecsene for Institutes this Year. Goodwin's, White's, Whiton’s, Leighton's, and Liddell & 
We shall not issue an edition of — Page Supt rent | Scott's Greek 

for Institute use this year. To keep the annual series unbr | er s School enamoopentes, eparate Plays; Lecture 

one may be prepared for use in scho “ which, if ready B | ke, W ter, Bac 

announced in the October No, of 7te Yournal susie Readers wn Charts by M n, Eichberg, Sharl 

H D. ¢. BREATH, N. ¥. Agent, 20 Bond St., N. Y. 

Acknowledgments. Since the issuc 

we have received orders for subscription as f ws YH ry 

E. La Ross, 90 names; also, from D. E. Kast, J. O. K :. MYER Mr, 

W.N. Aiken, Chas. M. Lee, S. H. Eby, N. R. ‘thom MN (es Oy 

John H. Stephens, Aaron Sheeley, Jas. Sillaman, T. @. M ao) o— eh | = fe) 

tin, T. G. Lowman, J. H. Duntley, D. B. Brunner, W. D 

Thomas, B. H. Downing, E. P. Deitz, B. F. Croz ’ CHURCH.SCHO 

Rea, John R. Keener, Abraham Sechler, Thomas | Fine toned, low priced, fully warranted. Catalogues 

Geo. D. Alderfer, M. E. Reed, D. M. Anders cr 4 ' giving full particulars, prices, etc.,sent free. 

Crawford, Amzi Flack, J. A. Flack, G. Cheesem BLYMYER MANUFACTURING Cco., 

Gehman, J. W. Goodell, F. A. Brewster, John T. Swift, J. W 664 to 694 West Eighth St. Cincinnati, O. 


Smith, J. M. Dight, Martin Fee, W. H. Smith, Wm. Bell, | ~ 

= ao D. R. Becker, R ird Hug i 2 | an >H . NIVERSITY. Tuition Free. 
). Briggs, M. W. Baird, J ft, | I ’ ( 1L. Mi ‘ as aul “—~— eth 
S. H. Prather, A. E. Houser, Jeff. ‘Triscuit, Milton Berry, G. | jon RICA Seat eee een earee 


Sharpless. H. E. Faust, yordner, f ra ve ase: Weens LITERATURE: INTERNATIONAT 





Michael Good, H. P. Freic W. Kurtz, Jas. W. Craw Cor IONAL | seen ‘ " me > ie 
ford, D. D. Leberman, Ja ick, John Batdorff, M. J. | pence ee, See - eee ee 
Duff, E. C. Gollins, Jose ph ‘Warrington, R.S. Cochran, C. The BEV. JOHN M. LEAVITT, D.D., President, 
Bachman, J. W. Swartz C. H, Foster, S. L. Yetter, Jos. Ing- é. BeTHLeHEem, Penna 
ham, Jas. R Bair, James McP he rs mn Jno. Donaldson, Martin / tg 


Gates, Geo. W. Supplee, Samuel McVay, M. A. McDer 
bias Murphy, F. H. Weldrick, O B Andrus, John R g 
¢— H D. Kensinger, Adam Orris, Preston J, Fell 
i e Dornheim, J. Potter, R. A. Gilmer, A. J. Stah Jos 
B. Landis, H. M. Darlington, M. F. Longstreth, E.G. Williar 
E. D. Shank, Geo. W. Shriver, J. R. Van Orsdel, San 
Boone, Lue P. Fry, Wm. A. Morning, J. B. Smith, E.C.S 
man, H.S. Watson, John B. Swem, John Moore, Srey 
Hill, Edw. Hancock, Wm, Jones, G. B. Lehmer, A. M. ¢ 
H. M. Harrington, James Douglas, A. F. Pretty, Newt 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, 
reounted with the best Rotary Hang- 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farma, 
Fac mia, Court Houses, Fire Alarma, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 
Warranted. 
lilustraved Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cincinnati, 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


811 Arch Street, s ” Philadelphia, Pa. 


Successors to E. C. & J. BIDDLE, ) 


Crittenden’s Series of Book-Keeping 


Consists of Four Treatises, each with Key and Blank Books. The extensive use of these books in Public 
and Private Schools and Commercial Colleges in all parts of the country, through a long series of years, 
is the best evidence of the great favor with which they are regarded by practical teachers. 


Thomas,’ Lynd’s, and Oswald’s Etymologies, 


The most complete etymological series published in the United States. 


ALSOP’S FIRST LESSONS IN ALGEBRA, 
ALSOP’S TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, 
ALSOP’S TREATISE ON SURVEYING. 
Also, Vodges’ United States Arithmetic and Treatise on Mensuration. 


These Text-books need no higher recommendation than the fact that they have been prepared by two of 
ur most Practical teachers of Mathematics. gq For particulars of these and other valuable Text-books 


published by the above firm, send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


VALUABLE EOUCATIONAL WORKS. 





into many of the best colleges and academies in 
the country, and has receiyed the endorsement of 
the best educators and professors. 


Latest and Best School Speakers. 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN SPEAKER. For the 
Youngest Classes in Schools, Lyceums, Temper- 
ance Societies, etc. By J. R. SYPHER. 75c. 

THE AMERICAN POPULAR SPEAKER. 
For the use of Schools, Il_yceums, Temperance So 
cieties, etc. By J. R. SYPHER. $1.25. 


Standard Works on Mathematics. 
BONNYCASTLE’S MENSURATION. 


cloth. $1.25. 


GUMMERES SURVE YING. 


I2mo, 


THE COMPREHENSIVE SPEAKER. 
Schools, Academies, Lyceums, etc. By HENRY 
T. Coates. $1.50. This is used in the Public 
Schools of Philadelphia and of Wilmington, Del., 
and in a large number of the best private schools and 
academies all over the country. It is admirably 


For 


By JoHN GuM- 
MERE, A. M. Containing the Theory and Practice, 
to which is prefixed a perspicuous system of Plane 
Trigonometry. Seventeenth edition, carefully re- 
vised and enlarged. 8vo. $2.00, 


| LEWIS’ PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONO- 


ME TR J, including the Construction of the Auxil- 
> 


idapted for use as a reader in the higher classes. iary Tables, a concise tract on the Conic Sections 


and the Principles of Spherical By 


Projection. 
EnocH Lewis. 8vo. $1.75. 


Blair’s Rhetorie--University Edition. 


8vo, Sheep. 


Comly’s Spelling Book. 

s | Compiled with a viewto render the art of spelling 
and reading easy and pleasant to children. 
JOHN COMLY. 20 cents. 


$2.75 
Blair still remains the standard authority on Rhetoric, ; 


e continued use of his work in the best schools and colle By 
f the country testifies, . 


The Most Important Text-Book 


PUBLISHED OF LATE YEARS. 


Hazen’s Speller and Definer. 


18mo. 





25 cents. 

Bas” Any of the above will be sent for examina- 
tion, with a view to introduction, on re: 
half the retail price. 

We publish many other valuable school-books, and 
solicit correspondence with teachers. A descriptive 
catalogue of our school publications will be sent on 
application. 


PORTER & COATES, 
No. 822 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND NATIONAL ECON- 
OMY. By Ropert Eviis THompson, Prof. of So- 
cial Science to the University of Pennsylvania. 
I2mo, cloth, extra. $1.50. This is the only text- 
book on the subject that advocates the policy of a 
protective tariff. It has already been introduced 


eipt of one- 
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AN INDISPENSABLE REQUISITE 


To every Teacher, Advanced Student, 
Professional 


Person. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 


THE NATION AL STANDARD. 





CBSTERN 
nan 
ICTIONARY. 


aninteoctual 






NATIONAL RECOGNITION. 


From the Chief Fustice of the United States. 
WasuHinctTon, D. C., Oct. 25, 1875 
has become indispensable to every 

English language. A Law Library is not c 

without it, and the courts look to it as of the highest 

authority in all questions of definition.—Morrison 

R. WAITE. 

From Hon. EDWARDS PIERREPONT, A/inist r Lo th 
Court of St. Fames, and late U. S. Att’y Gen’ 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 25, 1875.—An invaluable work. 

The Appendix slone i is aed “all the cost of the en 

tire volume. If people generally knew the 


—The book 


amount of information which the book contains quite 


outside of the mere Dictionary, no family and no schol 
ar, no statesman or politician, would be without it 


From the late Hon. HENRY 
of the United States and Pres't of the Senate 
SENATE CHAMBER, June 27, 1875. -A work, al- 
ways good, if not peerless, that grows better by age, 
and the sedulous industry of those 
terests in charge. 


who have its in- 


From SECRETARY FIs! 

Dep’T STATE, WASHINGTON, gia 14, 1875.—In 
this department we have frequent occasion to refer to 
it, and regard it as a valuable aid and authority. 

From SECRETARY Br 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 11, 1875. 
to every scholar, and no library is complete without 
it.—B. H. Bristow. 

From SPEAKER KERR 

WASHINGTQN, D. C, Jan. 4, 1876.—I regard it 
as the most praiseworthy triumph of enterprise and 
intelligence in its line that has ever been achieved in 
our language. I heartily commend it, and especially 
to persons engaged in the discharge of important 
public duties, requiring peculiar care and exactness 
in the use of words and terms. 

From ExX-SPEAKER 


ISTOW. 


Its value 


BLAINE, 


student of the 
omplete 


immense 


WILs¢ IN, Vice President 


is known | 





JUNE 26, 1875.—Webster has been my companion | 


and my reliance for more than twenty-five years, and 
I cannot think it safe for any man who has occasion 
to speak or write the English tongue to be without 
the great “ Unabridged ”’ for a single day. 


in- Chief of the Army. 


1875.—It 


reneral 
1s, Nov. 12, 
tionary needs only to be 
public.—Wwm. T. SH: 
From SECRETARY CHANDLER. 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 29, 1875.—As a Dictionary 
the English language, I as unequaled, ar 


From the ( 
St. Lot 
a Dic 
ciated by the 


seems to me tl 
seen to be appr 


such PI 
RMAN, 


regard it 


it should be placed in every institution of learning ; 
in the common schools as well as in the unive 
ties. Itis indispensable in all public and priv 
fhices, wherever the English language prevails. 
from POSTMASTER GENERAL JEWELL. 
WASHINGTON, June 7, 1875.—Full, accurate 
impartial, the work is one of the most valuable le 
cies ever bequeathed by the industry of a single mi 


From GEN. HAWLEY, Pres’t Cent’l Commis 
late U. S. A., and U. S. House of Rep’ 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 27, 
Dictionaries in our public libraries, but only Webst 
can be fou 


nd in our houses. 
From GEN. F. A. WALKER, Prof. in Yale ¢ 
late U. S. A., Census Bureau, Bureau of Sta 
tistics, and U. S. Com. of Indian Affairs. 


Government off 
Bureau 


three 
Iminister, the 
administer, the 


In the 
occasion to 


JUNE 29, 1 
which I had 
Statistics, the 


875.- 


Census Office, 
Webster was used exclusively. 


Standard in the Government Printing Office. 
Gov’T PRINTING OEFICE, WASHINGTON, April 23, 
1873.—Webster’s Dictionary is the standard autho 


ity for printing in this office.— Congres 

The authority of the U. S. Mil. Acad’y, West Point 
Supplied by the Government to every pupil 

West Point. ‘‘ Webster’s Dictionary is still the stan- 


dard at the Military Academy at West Point. The 


copies supplied were furnished tothe rooms, and the 
cadets are made responsible for them, and they are 


still in good condition.’’—ov. 78, 1875. 


Published by G. h (. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass 


Sold by all Booksellers. 





UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL, 1876. 
A NEW FEATURE. 


To the 3000 Ittustratrons heretofore in 


Webster’s Unabridged we 


have recently added tour pages of 


SCoLORED ILEL.WSTRATIONS, cneraved expressly for the work, at large expens: 
ALSO: 


WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 


1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. 


Price, $85. 


Intelligent Family, Library, and 





1§75.—There are other 


und the Indian Oftice, 


tonal Printer. 








J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CoO.’S 


Approved School and College Text-Books, 


THE STANDARD SERIES. 
CUTTER’S PHYSIOLOGIES. Revised Edition. 


First Book on Analytic Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Human and Comparative. 
By CALVIN CuTTER, M.D. With 164 Illustrations. 196 pages. 12mo. Half roan. go cents. 
Second Book on Analytic Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Human and Compara 
tive. With Questions, Diagrams, and Illustrations for Analytic Study and Unific Topical Review. By 

CALVIN CUTTER, M. D. With 186 Illustrations. 309 pages. 1t2mo,. Half roan. “ft 50. 

New Analytic Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Human and Comparative. With Ques 
tions, Diagrams, and I|lustrations for Analytic Study and Synthetic Review. By CALVIN CUTTER, M. D, 
With 230 Illustrations. 338 pages. 1°mo. Half roan. $1.70. 

*,.*Accompanied by a Series of Charts. 


SANFORD’S ARITRMETICS. 


An Analytical Series of Arithmetics, combining Mental and Written Arithmetic in each book. By 
Prof. S. P. SANFORD, Mercer University, Georgia. First Lessons, Illustrations, 35 cents; /utermediate, 
50 cents; Common School, go cents; Higher, $1.50. 


CHAUVENET’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 

Elements of Geometry. With Appendices, containing a Copious Collection of Exercises for the 
Student, and an introduction to Modern Geometry. By Prof. WILLIAM CHAUVENET. Large 12mo. 
Cloth. $2.00. : 

Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. New and Revised Edition. By Prof. WiLLrAM CHAU- 
VENET, 8vo. Sheep. $1.75 

A Treatise on the Method of Least Squares ; or, The Application of the The 
bilities in the Combination of Observations. By Prof. "WILLIAM CHAUVENET. 8vo. 


WICKERSHAM’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Methods of Instruction ; or, That Part of the Philosophy of Education which Treats the ! 
of the Several Branches of Knowledge, and the Method of teaching them. By Prof. J. P. WIcKER- 
SHAM. I2mo. Cloth. $1.75. 

School Economy. A Treatise on the Preparation, Organization, Employments, yvernment, and 
Authorities of Schools. By Prof. J, P. WicKERSHAM. 1I2mo, Cloth. $1.50. 


AITWATER’S LOGIC. 


Manual * a eo —petongad Logic. Designed especially for the Use of Teachers and Learners. By 
Prof, L. ATWATER, I2mo, Cloth. $1.50. 


SAMSON'S ART CRITICISM. 


Elements of Art Criticism. Comprising a Treatise on the Principles of Man’s 
dressed by Art. Together with a Historic Survey of the Methods of Art Execution 
SAMSON. Illustrated. S8vo. Extra cloth. $3.50. Abridged Edition. 12mo. Cloth 


WALKER’S SCIENCE OF WEALTH. 


A Manual of Political Economy. Embracing the Laws of Trade, Currency, and Finance. Con 
densed and Arranged for Popular Reading and use as a Text Book. By AmasA WALKER, LL. D. 
Student’s Edition. 12mo, Extracloth. $1.50. 


LONG’S PRIMARY GRAMMAR. 


First Lessons in Grammar. An Easy Method for Beginners. By Harriet S. Lonc. 16mo. 


Boards. 25 cents. 
SCHMITZ S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


A Text-Book for the Practical Study of the German Language. By Prof. J. ADOLPH 
SCHMITZ, A. M., and HERMANN J. SCHMITZ, 12mo. Half-roan. $1.50. 


HACHETTE’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


For the Complete Study of the French Language. Descriptive List Furnished on appli- 
cation to J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


BRACHET’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


Giving the Latest Results of Modern Philology. By Aucuste BrAcHET. 12mo. Cloth- 
$1.25. Llementary Edition. 1t2mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 








Bes”A Descriptive Catalogue of Educational works mailed on application. Liberal rates for exami- 


nation and introduction. Address J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia, 








SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED DESCBIPTIVE CATALOGVE. 


GHE EXCELSIOR 


50 he 
SCHOOL DESK] 
Is the Most Comfortable, Durable, and, in all Respects, | 
































Handsome, Noiseless, 
E 
a 
Strong, 
Durable, 
Comfortable, 
The Best. 
31 
20,000 Intreduced in Pennsyivania and New 
Jersey during 1871-'72-'73-'74. 
CHOOL DIRECTORS are invited to correspond with the manufacturers of this de- - 
served!y popular desk. 
A sample will cheerfully be sent to any Board of Education contemplating the pur- 
chase of furniture. a 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED. » 
Unusual and Libera’ inducements wil) be ffered purchasers this season, Don’t pur- 
chase till you have examined the Excelsior Desk. Globes, Mi vs, Plackboards and 
school supplies of all kinds at the lowest prices 
. ° C 
Excelsior School Furniture Manufacturing Company, 
A. W. HEMPLEMAN, Supt, 


No. 1003 Arch Street, Philadelphia 








Genteal ~Cincatianal ~Bacean,: 


FORMERLY TEACHERS’ NATIONAL BUREAU. 


Established 1871. Harrisburg, Pa. 





EXPERIENCED TEACHERS for schools of all grades. No charge for assistance given those 
applying for teachers. On the Register of Applicants are the names of many experienced teachers who 

have been educated at some of the best institutions in the country, we// qualified for positions in HIGH 
ScHOOLS, GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, SEMINARIES, NORMAL SCHOOLS and COLLEGES, 

SCHOOL OFFICERS and others wanting teachers for vacancies or for next session, will find it 
advantageous to apply to the “ Bureau.” Prompt attention given to all correspondence. 

TEACHERS desiring good positions should send for our APPLICATION ForM. 

Circulars containing further information, reference, etc., will be sent on application. 

ADDRESS, 


J. N. BEISTLE, Manager, Educational Bureau,” HARRISBURG, PA. 


THE PRUDENTIAL LEAGUE. 





Teachers! Recruit 
your Health, Replen- Wanted, a Coun- 


ish your Pocket- > p: cil of the FPru- 
books during vaca- | = _ j : dential Leaguein 
tion by organizing | _2 == *" 3 levery town in 


Councils of the Pru- ’ 
dential League. Pennsylvania. 


mows orerce, | | | Qa HON. 8. B. DUTCHER 
819 BROADWAY N.Y. ISS PRESIDENT. 
witty > 
Address, ‘ Yon v0 
; CED? 20°8E. 


nS for iticiiwuhia. Pottsville, Pa. 


The Prudential League makes provision against SICKNESS and accident, provides for DEPENDENT ones in case 
of death, or an ENDOWMENT for old age. Payments made monthly to the Treasurer of the Local Council. Councils 
are being formed rapidly all over the State. Organizers wanted in every county. 


REFERENCES. 


Hon. J. P. WICKERSHAM, Harrisburg; Gen. J, F, HARTRANFT, Governor of Penna.; Hon. C, L. PERSHING, Pottsville, Pa. 
’ ; 


“4 THE GREATEST SELLING CENTENNIAL BOOK IS 
Stevens jouse, Our Country 


AND ITS RESOURCES. 
COR. WEST KING AND PRINCE STS., | _ Not only complete in our thrilling Mletowy of | 


years’ growth, ages | ee rr el 
Lakes, Ki "vs, Mountains, Cit ies, Curiosities, Natura W, n- 
LANCASTER. PA. ders, and all our Mighty Resources in Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Minerals, Maru/factures, for f Government, etc. 
History and Dese ription ‘of yo rica’s Great- 
The Finest and Largest Hotel In the State outside of Philadelphia, est Nation and the Centennial Cele brat ion, 
profusely Illustrated. Nc o equal extant vs J _ At 200 
iM. Ht. W IL SON, Prop’ 2. ages, with a * Ceutury’’ Map and a s-Eye 
View free. Agents are making $40 to $1: . week] 
*OFFICE:’’ 4000 more wanted guick/y. Big terms. Address HUBB ARD 
BROS., Pubs., Phila., Pa.; Cinn., O.; Chicago, Ill.; Spring 
GEO. N. WILSON. GERARD A. WILSON. | field, Mass. 5-3 








ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We take pleasure in announcing that 


THE “FRANKLIN 


SIXTH READER 2 SPEAKER,’ 


By GEORGE S. HILLARD, 


IS NOW READY. IS NOW READY. 
, * 
THis book completes the “FRANKLIN SERIES OF READERS,” and contains very 
choice selections for Reading and Speaking, with an Introductory Treatise, profusely illustrated, 


on Voice and Gesture, 


By Prof. HOMER SPRAGUE, 


Late Prof. of Rhetoric in C ornel | University, and now Principal of the Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
We claim unusual excellence for this book, and shall take pleasure in sending sample ‘copies t 
Teachers and Committees inten« ie a change. 
The usual Introductory an Exchange Prices w 





e 





DPAAPABAAL Oe 
: 2 
, i VORCES TERS + Ay) IC TIONARIES. 
N41 5 (s oS ws oF 
ff y 9 > 2 
wy ge 
“Vienna, Austria, August 2, 1873 
** It gives me great pleasure to report that the 
—. of Stlerit 

has been awarded tu your firm in consideration of the publication of the se- 

ries of Worcester’s Dictionari ies, and in my judgment it is an honor well 
deserved.”’ 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 
U. S. Commissioner to the Vienna Exhibition. 


“ WORCESTER,’ 


THE AUTHORITY OF 





Everett, Sumner, Quincy, Rives, Miles, Winthrop, , 
Marsh, Mann, Agassiz, Hillard, Holmes, Longfellow, 
Alexander, Bryant, Irving, Henry, Felton, Hopkins, 
The U. S, Senate and the U.S. House of Representatives. 


Woroester’ s Quarto Diotionary, Illustrated, $10. 


UNIVERSAL AND ORITIOAL DIOTIONARY, - $4.37| ELEMENTARY DICTIONARY, - : $1.16 
ACADEMIO DICTIONARY, - - 2.256 | PRIMARY DICTIONARY, Icrusrratep, - 0.62 
OOMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY, Iuivernaten, - 1.80! POOKET DICTIONARY, - - - ~~ $1.00, 86,76 


Worcester’s Poeket Dictionary, Illustrated, Tuck, Gilt Edges, 81.00, Flexible, 85c., Cloth, 75e, 


Worcester’s Dictionaries are for sale by booksellers generally. School officers and teachers are respectfully invited 
to correspond with the publishers. Favorable terms given for introduction 


——e 





BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 
47 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 


AGENTS FOR ABOVE. No. 17 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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kK. Steloer 

4 & e1ger, 

22 & 24 Frankfort Street, 
New York, 


has in press, and will shortly issue: 


KIDDLE and SCHEM’S 


CYCLOPADIA OF EDUCATION, 


One volume of the style, size, and price of Apple ton's American Cyclopa dia. 


This is the only work of the kind yet published in English; it is the only work in which Educa- 
tional subjects, both general and particular (with special reference to the United States), 
are treated in a comprehensive manner, both theoretically and practically; including also a full body of 
statistics in every department. It is, therefore, the only complete reference book in the English lan- 
guage for all either engaged or interested in Education, but more especially for Americans. 

For these reasons the Cyclopedia of Education will be indispensable to all Educational Institutions 
(Public, Parochial, and Private), to all Libraries, to Teachers and School Officers; it will be highly 
useful to Clergymen of all denominations and Sunday-School Teachers, to all persons interested in 
Education, to parents and the book-buying public in general.—The Cyclopedia of Education, although 
so comprehensive and valuable a work, will, by its moderate price, be placed within reach of all the 
above mentioned. They will be anxious to see and obtain the work, and to them it is intended to sub- 
mit it in a thorough and systematic manner, by Subscription Agents only. 


The commission allowed to Agents will be sufficiently large to afford liberal cor 
* tion for the most earnest efforts on their part; andthe publisher has decided 


wherever practicable, the exclusive benefit of this lucrative canvass to persons 














connected with schools. 





One reliable, competent, and energetic Ageut is wanted for every city, school- 
district, or county; and application should be made immediately , 


to the publisher for engagement. 














Instruction in German made very easy. 


AHN-HENN'S German Course is now complete, the Fourth German Book having 
just been issued. —This Course is so constructed that while the first parts of it (the First and Second 
Ferman Books) are the easiest, best, and cheapest teat-books for all beginners, the 
main difficulties of the language are clearly and fully treated for advanced pupils in the Third 
and Fourth German Books. This Series is even more complete than the bulky and diffi- 














cult Grammars written for use in Colleges. 

Moreover, the AHN-HENN German Series is more completely provided with Reading Charts, 
Readers, and Keys, than any other; points which, combined with its cheapness, secure for it the 
strong preference of educators. The most satisfactory results in German instruction are re- 
ported from wherever the AHN-HENN ‘Text-Books have been used: in Public Schools, Academies, 
Private and Parish Schools. 

Specimen pages sent free, specimen copies for examination at half price; very liberal 
terms for introduction. 

Attention is also invited to AHN-HENN'S French Series, REFFELT’S German Readers, DOUATS 
Rational Readers, REFFELT’S Arithmetics, SCHEDLER’S Globe and Relief Maps, and to Kindergarten 
Literature and Kindergarten Gifts. —Catalogues mailed free. 

Largest Stock of German Books and Periodicals in the United States. 








E. Steiger, 22 & 24 Frankfort Street, NEW YORK. 





ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


The Best Books at the howest Prices, 





McGuffey’s Readers and Speller, Harvey’s Graded-School Readers, 
Ray’s Series of Arithmetics, Harvey’s Graded-School Speller, 
Ray’s New Algebras, Harvey’s Language Lessons, 
Ray’s Higher Mathematics, Harvey’s Ele. and English Grammars, 
Eclectic Series of Geographies, White's Graded School Arithmetics, 
Eclectic System of Penmanship, Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, 
Venable’s U. S. History, Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry, 
Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene, Schuyler’s Trig- and Mensuration. 
&c., &c-, &c, 


The Publishers inyite special attention to the following 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS AND BOOKS FOR TEACHERS’ USE: 


tas"The prices quoted are: 


I. ReGuLAR RETAIL PRict II. INTRODUCTION PRIcE—For first introduction into schools where 
not already in use. JET. EXCHANGE PRICE (one-half retail price)—For first introduction into schools in 
exchange for the corresponding old books of other series in use in the schools. 

SINGLE SAMPLE Copies, for examination with a view to first introduction, sent post-paid by mail, to 


teachers or school officers, on receipt of the Introduction Price. 


White’s Manual of Arithmetic (Just Published) containing Sug- I. IL. II. 

gestions, Methods of Teaching, Models of Analysis, and Illustrative So- 

ee a ee ee ee 81.00 
Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry.............. 160 1.13 
Schuyler’s Trigonometry and Sheentaéion ay la: gttu ee, 1.13 
Ray’s Differential and Integral Calculus.......... 2.25 1.69 
Ray’s Surveying and Navigation... it Mew, a oe oe. 2 1.69 
Harvey’s Language Lessons ........... ae 3° Se .22 15 
Hepburn’s Mn@lish Rhetoric. ......++ce«ceeesee LBS .94 .63 
Thalheimer’s History of England .............-. 1,50 1.13 
Norton’s Elements of Physics. . . we ee ». ae .84 .58 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Wennere ik + he ee ee .94 
Dee remon titerature. ...--..-.+s.sx»2eese624s.e SLOO 75 
Krusi’s Life of Pestalozzi .. . ee ee ee 2.25 
Hailman’s Kindergarten Gattace . : Saewa +N bir - ona 75 75 
Hailman’s Lectures on History of Pedagtar a 75 
The Mmaminer, or Tempera Aid ..... 5. 22-2 ee we oe BO .5O 
Smart's Manual of Free Gymnastics . Rt a Se Me a atin eee .20 
Object Lessons, by Lilienthaland Allyn ...... ... .25 .25 
Payne's School Supervision ..........+.+...+.. 136 1.25 

[A number of the Blank Forms and Reports recommended in Payne’s Chapters on School Supervision 
have been published separately for the use of Teachers, Principals an d Superintendents. 

Send for descriptive circular and price list ) 

a 


FU BSLISa gD BX 


WILSON, HINELE & Co., 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
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NEW AND USEFUL BOOKS. 


Sent Postpaid upon Receipt of Prices Annexed. 


unrrens. | “' How to Write Letters.” 
By J. WILLIS WESTLAKE, A.M.. 


«| Professor of English Literature, State Normal School, Mil- 
| lersville Penna 








LETTERS. 


"‘SUDLLGT 


Cloth, $1.00 ; Extra Gilt, $1.50. 


For School and Private Reference, 
———0re0o— 
ETTER-WRITING has been treated in this 
valuable work for the first time as a subject of 
ESS LETTERS OFFICIAL grave educational, business and social importance; as 
BUSIN [ ] both a useful and beautiful accomplishment. No othe: 
subject so universally important has been so much 
neglected in education, and no other offers so much 


ae room for instruction and improvement. 
OBJECT.—To present the forms, spirit and laws 


‘SHSLLISA'TI TVISOS 


ee of Letter-writing in a tangible an logical treatise, 

& easy to comprehend and to master ; to teach the first 

4& “2 useful step in original composition and literature to 

&S @ students; and to afford all, who have or seek position 
yY 


4p 


S 6 


bi 
is) 
a) 
H 
K 


or culture, important information upon elegant forms 
and good usage, much of which has been heretofore 
unwritten and unpublished. 

PLAN—Cnap I. The Classification of Letters. 
LETTERS. »M II. The Structnre cf Letters. III. The Rhetoric 


oaennes of Letters. .IV. The Literature of Letters. In the 
IN THREE PARTS: Chapter an the Structure, each part of a letter is treated in a section 
B. Letters, Notes. Cards. stating its nature, position, arrangement, conventionalities and punctu- 
II. Orthography, Punctuation. tion, and is followed by models and practice exercises, 
HET. Titles, Forms of Official Address, MATTER.—No pains have been spared to make this work ac- 
Soccmich'and Westies Pupect In- § curate. Social, business, scholastic and official matter—very much of 
“4 which for the first time appears in a book—has all been gathered from 
mow to Weite Letters: the highest original sources, and may therefore be accepted as correct. 
Sie Mandinnts nd Pechinnn IMPORTANCE. Letter writing asa means of polite, friendly 
ad Parents and Friends. and business communication is daily increasing in importance. 999 
For Pupils and Children. out of every 1,000 who can write, write letters, or in very many instances 
For Homes and Schools poor apologies for letters. No oneis fit to teach the youth who cannot 
ew te Write Letters: write and punctuate a letter or an application for a school, correc tly. 
For Ladies and Gentlemen. COMMENDATION,— lhe pian and development of ss How 
For Clergymen and Doctors. to Write Letters’’ is warmly praised by educators, professional and 


For Lawyers and Judges. business men, and by noted ladies and gentlemen. 
For Statesmen and Officers. , 
For Business Correspondents. 


For all who writeand have refined taste. A NQTHER NEW AND IMPORTANT DEPARTURE 


LLOYD'S “LITERATURE FOR LITTLE FOLKS.” 


First Steps in Words, Sentences, and Child-Classics. 


Professional Letters. 
SUILL IT 


LETTERS. 











This little volume cannot fail to receive a hearty welcome from all true teachers and friends of children In an excellent 
system it presents words, inte resting facts and queries on nature, object lessons, sentence building and repairing, and selections 
from our choicest children’s literature, for the acquisition of good English and beautiful culture 

ct?” Orders for Schools and Homes preey filled. Three months’ class use will make it indispen- 
sable for little learners. Please send orders early. Board, 50 cts.; Cloth, 75 cts 


ALWAYS KEPT AHEAD. 
THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS AND THE MOST PRACTICAL FOR BUSINESS. 


Brooks’s Unrivaled Series of Arithmetics, Alpebra, and Geometry. 


They are used more and liked better in Pennsylvania than any other series. Officially adopted by Maryland and Dela- 


ware, and in part by Missouri and Oregon. They have stood the test triumphantly in hundreds of cities and towns, and thou- 
sands ef country schools. Certain success in imparting mental discipline, and practical arithmetic can be secured by the use of 
Brooks’s Normal Series. Send for illustrated and descriptive catalogue. Primary, 2s5c. Elementary, 50c. New Mental, 38c. 
Written, 95c.; Algebra, $1.25; Geometry, $1.25. 
RAUB’S NORMAL SPELLERS, 30c. 40c. FEWSMITH’S GRAMMARS, 45c. 65c. 
SHEPPARD'S FIRST BOOK OF THE CONSTITUTION, 75c. $1.25. 


s8@F" Illustrated descriptive catalogues, special introduction price lists, &c., sent upon application. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 530 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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West Chester a 






i 8 
nin t he 
JAtchool,= | 
5 
THE FACULTY BUILDING | 
syle NEW AND COMPLETE 
FOURTEEN 
3 , IN ALL RESPECTS. 
Efficient Teachers © 
Three Courses of Instruction, St 
ELEMENTARY, SCIENTIFIC, AND CLASSICAL. 
Location Unsurpassed. The Lawn contains Ten Acres, laid out in Walks, 
Croquet and Ball Grounds. 
: For Circular, containing full particulars, address c 


GEO. lL. MARIS, A. M., Principal, 


WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 





G. SENER & SONS 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 
In All Kinds of Rough and Dressed 


—_~ SS —— - = 
We employ no traveling agent to solicit otders. Al 


or inquiry by mail will receive prompt attention. 
urnish bids for dressed and rough lumber for build- 


prepared to 
ings, according to bills or specifications. 


OFFICE AND YARD: 


N. E. COR. PRINCE & WALNUT STS., 
LANCASTER, PA. 
Branch Yard, SENER & BROS., Ephrata. 





| at Ten Cents, or even less, per pupil. They are ordered 


=. J. BRISMAN, 
THE SHIRTMARER 


Gents’ Furnishing Goods, Ce 
110 NORTH QUEEN ST., - LANCASTER, PA. 


Established 1864.) 


t ] assortment always instock. Shirts made to or 
ler, and pr nd estimates forwarded by mail, with rules for Or 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 





«'The Words.” «il 


THE WORDS WITHOUT THE MUSIC, 


[Pennsylvania Song Collection, ] 


Teachers -say that this edition is desirable, inas- 
much as it supplies ail the songs and hymns ata 
nominal price, There are many schools in which a 
copy of the Song Collection will be in the hands of 
the teacher, and a few copies here and there among 
the pupils, but most of the school supplied with 
“The —— ’ only. A school can thus be supplied 





| freely by Sonten. Rates—One copy, 15 cents; 5 
| copies 60 cents; 12 copies $1.10; 100 copies $7.50. 
| Specimen copy, 10 cents. One copy of The Song 
| Collection and one copy of “ The Words” sent for 50 
cents. Address J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Penna. 
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The Pennsylvania Favorite! 
Philadelphia’s Unqualified Endorsement 


OF THE 


26 








FOR EXCLUSIVE USE DURING 


-€1876.2- 


2 eine 


Sterling Worth, Acknowledged Merit, and Satisfactory Results, 


THE VERDICT OF 


1871—1872—1873—1874—1875. 


he - 


—— 
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Foot 
Rest. 


Noiseless 


Hinge. 


Beauty 


and 





| Durability. 








1 
4y-Seats for 30,000 to 40,000 Pupils ordered and now in use in Public Schools of the City.-@& 


™ DO NOT PURCHASE UNTIL YOU CORRESPOND WITH US-** 


vw: FREYSTONE SCHOOL §CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


J. A. BANCROFT & Co., 








| Adjustable | 


Office and Warerooms, No. 512 Arch St., Philadelphia. ee 
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THE NEWEST AND BEST TEXT-BOOKS. 
SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHICAL COURSE 


By WILLIAM SWINTON, Author of Word-Book Series; Outlines of History ; 
Language Lessons, &c. 


Freshest, Best Graded, Most Beautifuland Cheapest Course Ever Published 


ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. | COMPLETE COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 








Desigtied as a Class-Book for Primary and Intermediate Physical, Industrial, and a Special Geography for ¢ 
Grades, and as a complete Shorter Course. 132 pages, State in the Union. Designed as a Class-book for 
8vo. $1.20, mediate and Grammar Grades. 136 pages, 4to. $2. 


*,*Correspondence is solicited with reference to the introduction of these Geographies. A copy of the Elementary 
Geography will be mailed on receipt of 50 cents, and of the Complete Geography on receipt of go cents, if: i 
for examination with a view to introduction, Specimen pages sent free on ap plication, 


From Prof. E. A. Ang ll, Prof. Geog. ond: Hist., State Normal School, Shippensburg, Pa., Feb. 14, 1876. 

1 have examined Swinron’s Compcete Geocrarpny, and like it better than any work of the kind heretofore pub 
The topical plan and full State Geography are two features that especially commend it to me, I shall recommend it for 
my class, at the opening of the spring term. 


From A. R. Horn , Prin. Keystone State Norms al School, Kutstown, Pa., March 1c, 1876. 

I have examined Swinton’s GroGrapuigs with great care. I have done with the Primary Geography what I ha: 
done with any Primary Geography since my boyhood—namely, read it through entirely. This, from the fact that I hz “ 
interested in it to such an extent, that after glancing over the first few pages, as I usually do om receipt of a new work, i 
not refrain from reading every page. / regard it and the larger work as far superior to anything that has yet been vis ed, 
and cheerfully recommend them to the public for their many excellent features. 


SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHIES have been introduced into the State Normal School a 
Mansfield, Pa., and are giving great satisfaction. 


From Prof. Edward Brooks, Prin. State Normal School, Millersville, Pa., in Normal Monthly, Sept., 1875. 

The work before us is composed in a spirit of *‘ rational ‘eclecticism,” and embodies what is best in the modern meth 
geographical teaching. The execution of the work, in its form, typography, illustrations, maps, etc., is excellent. It is, ir 
one of the most attractive and original, and will prove, no dou bt, one of the most useful books on the subject ever published 





From P nnsylvania School Journal, Edited by Hon. J. P. Wick rsham, Supt. Public Instruction of Pennsylvania. 
The make-up is admirable, and the clear, open type is a pleasure to read. The pictorial illustrations have a novelty «: 

beauty that are refreshing in the desert of regulation pictures which have held much too Jong. . Any one of these will sugg 

story toa well-informed teacher, aside from being an educator as a work of art. The maps aie well engraved, clearly pr 

and with their profusion, their ne w system for finding exact latitude and longitude, and their minuteness in connection w 

State geography, wil! be found of permanent value. 

From Prof. R. M Jons, Principal William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia 


I have received a copy of Swinton’s ELEMENTARY GEOGRAP uy. I handed it to the teacher having charge of that de 
ment, andshe is so thoroughly pleased with it that she wishes me to make an ot to exchange, even thus Jate in the tern 


Robinson’s Shorter Course of Mathematics. 


Edited by D. W. FISH, M. A. 


In this course the Science of Arithmetic both Oral (Afenta/) and Written, is thoroughly and practically treated in two 
comprehensive and well-graded books The series is substantially dound in cloth, and the two Arithmetics are profusely 
trated with appropriate and beautiful designs. We ciaim to offer in this series the cheapest, the best, and the handso 
Course in Mathematics now before the public. 

FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC. 168 pp. Price, s ARE ICAL ee 284 pp. eg $ 

oS a, rice ¢ a5 ; . 92 pages. rice, $1 
COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. eee Price, $t.4 The COMPLETE ARITHMETIC is also published 1 n Two 
COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 462 pages. Price, $2.00. Vols, Part land Part II. Price, 8 cents each. 

*,*We will send sample copies cf THE FIRST Be OOK, and of THE COMPLETE ARITHMETIC, for examin 
with a view to their introduction, on receipt of $1.00, for the two books; Part I. and Part II. for so cents each; THE AL‘ 
BRA for $1.50; and THE PROBLEMS for $1.00 each. Specimen pages and full descriptive circulars sent on applicat 


The SHORTER COURSE were introduced into the Public Schools of Easton last year, and the Superintendent, Prof 
W. W. Cottingham, speaks as follows of the result 
Robinson's Arithmetics (Shorter Course), by D. W. Fish, were ado ypted one year ago, and since then have been used e 








sively as text-books on the subject of arithmetic in the schools of Easton. ‘The examiuation of the schools now in progré 
hibits as one of the prominent effects of the ye: ws scholastic work an unusual impetus in the study of arithmetic. The prog 
evinced by the pupils in this branch of study is decided, and in many re spects in ad lvance of that offormer years. The res 
attending the use of this series are gratifying, and fully verity the wi of the Board in introducing it into our schools. 
And here is what the Chairman of the Text-Book Committee of the Easton Board of Education, R. E. James, Esq 
says on the same subject: Easton, June rst, 187¢ 
After a thorough and careful examination and comparison of various series of Arithmetics, the Committee on Text-! 
unanimously recommend the introduction of ‘‘ Robinson's Shorter Course’’ into our Public Schools. One year’s trial h: 
firmed the wisdom of that action, 
From President Edward J. Gray, « ickinson Scminary, W lliamsport , June 16, 1876. 


We have used Robinson's Shorter Course by Prof. Fish in this institution the past year. It has given enfire satisfact 
and we can most heartily recommend it. 


From J. W. Danenhower M. S., Superintendent of Schools, Minersville, Pa. 

In regard to the Shorter Course in Arithmetic 1 can speak from experienc e. We have found them to be works of : 
excellence, and I feel that I can now cry, Eureka / They are eminently practic al; our teachers are delighted with them ; a 
more than ‘that, the pupils are making rapid progress. hey will soon be introduced into all our schools. 

We shall be pleased to receive Correspondence with reference to the Examination and In 


troduction of Swinton’s Geographies andRobinson’s Shorter Course. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


GALVIN L. KING, Gen’l Agt. for Penna. Educational Publishers, 
ASSISTANTS, 


WM. RIDDLE and CHAS. W. SCOTT. 138 and 140 Grand Street, New Yor! 
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THREE DAYS AT THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


® I atest yf 1 
HE last issue of Zhe Fournal gave some plan screens areinimitable. Be sure to see the spheres of rock crystal. 
for a Nine Days’ visit to the Centennial Exposi- | 2¢#ark—Stop only to see the beautiful imitations of Etrus- 


: : ] a can and Egyptian pottery in the first alcove. 
tion. It is a comfortab e, easy-gomg programme, TZunts (back of Denmark )}—Notice the inlaid arms, jewelry, 
] 


but many persons cannot spend so much time. What engraved silverware, and rich g vet thread embroider 
they wish, is to see the best that can be seen duringa a a art gr oy the ag of Commnege. E 

od 7 Sandwich Islands (next the wall)—Queen Emma's fea 
visit of two or three d ays. It is probable that a Ma- | cloak, wooden bowls, and native ornaments and utensils 


jority of visitors are of this class. They are willing Egypt— | he gorgeous embroideries, the curious Aral 
to move activelv, to put six days into three, and to | eave brass 4 apne the . iffed eo dile, and the handsome 
|} Cabinets may ye Seen in a lew minutes 
defer resting spells until after their return home. To | Turkey—The finest sights are embroideries in silk, linen and 
meet the wants of such we make room for the follow- | woolen, pipes, curious pottery, old arms, and attar of ros S. 
ing plan for a Three Days’ visit: | Portugal (back of Turkey)—Here the peculiar pottery, the 
8 . | filigree jewelry, and the fine carvings in wood for: 


je First Day. |} oraments, are best worth seeing 
Spain—Examine the emblematic facade t 
court. Also the mural tiles, carved sideboards, 
and the large show of textile fabrics. 
Russia—One of the most interesting sec 
| ware ~ malachi te. and lapis-lazuli objects, the 
| and silve 1th ife-lik 
| the Greek Church vestments, the silks and velvets 
Austrian-Hungary—Here the Bohemian glass 
nese work in gilt, bronze, leather, meersct 
} 


, 


Ride around the grounds on the steam railway ; then devote 
the whole day to the Main Buiiding. As there are 36 different 
national sections in it, this will give an average of 15 minutes 
toeach. To some you will do well to devote half an hour or 
even more, while others have to be passed over with a hurried 
glance. The most noticeable and characteristic exhibits in 
cach are named below 

United States—Silverware, jewels, chemicals, furniture, the | 
book-trade pavilion, chandeliers, the piano pavilions, the mar- | dhe. wornet lewelry.n0d the oan garian opals sh 
ble and slate mantels, and the very extensive display of textile | 8% »s : " 
fabrics. The educ i ee : ¥ 5 Age fl Germany—The porcelain, the collective boc 
fabrics. e educational exhibits in the south and east galleries | ' . - . 
hould also be seen. Enterthe Main Building, leaving the cars | “© P!4N0s are the best features 
shou £, s Cc 
opposite the Art Gallery, go to the main U. S. section. see the Second Day. 
display of Tiffany & Co, and others near by, move east to the | 
great organ, pass tothe north side of the main aisle, through the : ; + 
remainder of the U. S. section, as far as Mexico, Observe every- | the Shoe and Leather Bu Iding. — lhereis a g 
where the immense variety and completeness of the display, | ness here, but the display gives, by its extent, 

The foreign countries are mentioned in the order in which | 5!©" of the importance Custry. the 
they occur in the building, beginning at the eastern end, and | ™@e hinery is interesting 
taking first those on the north side of the main aisle, andafter- | broad avenues run the w 
terwards those on the south side. The method of traversing 
the building should be to enter each section from the main aisle, - 
and return to the aisle before going to the next section. This | will be gained of the largest ‘ n of machir 
will preserve the unity of the impression made by each na- the world has ever had an opportunity of seeing 
tional display. Exc eptions will, of course, have to be made | Manufacturing processes carried on every day 
in the cases of the few sections which do not abut upon this worth stopping a fe w minutes to inspect 
chief artery of communication woolens, carpets, stockings, book-marks, et 

Mexico—Most woticeable are the immense casting of silver graphing, paper-making, scroll saw ing, Darr 
the articles of Mexican onyx, and the leather and woven goods. | ©"8T@v'ng, chocolate and candy making, ty 

Netherlands—See the engineering exhibit and the East | W"titig, making gutta percha shoes, tobacc 
India curiositie s, the mantels and carpets making, rock drilling, and many oth md 

Brasil—- Notic= the feather flowers and beetle jewelry ; take chinery Hall the visitor should walk past 
a glance at the photographs and the furniture. | western end of the grounds, noticing 

Belgium—See the c -ourt of lz aces and the school-house ; both | Factory and the Chilian, Japanese. Eng , 
will be found at some distance back of the main aisle. Notice | ings, enter: ng the latter for a few minutes 
nthe aisle the great pulpit of carved oak See the model school. | ment 3uilding contains a great mass 

Switzerland —Watches, lace curtains, embroideries, and | Baird’s collection f models of the food 
carved woodwork are the best exhibits. See the clocks. | the great and curious collection of instrum 

France—Half an hour should be spent here, examining the | fish; the army uniforms from early days 
bronzes, porcelain, tapestries, silks, Limoges enamel, laces, Post-office exhibit, including a machine for fi 
ladies’ dresses, and the multitude of fancy articles. See also the Indian exhibit, the Coast Survey, thes« 1) e, 
the church images and decorations. | shown by our ow n government, itl perhaps in t and instruct 

England—This department also requires much time. The | beyond most things on the grounds. From this pass to the 
silverware, porcelain, Pe ware, ornamental tiles, furni- | W oman’s Pavilion near by ithe nce to the Kansas and lorado 
ture, and the product of the Royal S« hool of Needlework are | building, and, if not too late, to the Hortic ultu a SEAN, CARINE 
best worth notice. See the Elkingtons’ silver display | the New England log cabin and the foreign baz the way 

India—TVhe carved furniture, jewelry, fine tissues of silk 
and linen, shawls, and embroideries are admirable; 
laid metal work, native Indian arms and Hindoo antiquities 

Canada—No special objects. A walk through this section Third Da 
will reveal a remarkable variety of excellent manufactures, re- ar y- 
sembling closely those of the United States Divide the day between the Art Galleries 

Minor British Colonies—Beginning with Jamaica, which | Hall. In Memorial Hall see Stuart’s Was! 
fronts on the central aisle, these exhibits extend in a line back | statue of Medea, in the rotunda; see th 
tothe wall, A gl: ance should we taken at each, ane the English gallery pretty thoroughly ; 

The Australian Group—It includes Victoria, New South atharine Carnaro and Kuntz’s ‘‘In the Ce 
Wales, Queens: and, South Australia, New Zealand, and ‘Tas- | athe ry; pass rapidly through the French, 
mania; all lie together, but each has a s ~parate court. While | and American < ollectio ns, not forgetting, how 
there i is a me erked similarity, each colony has objects of special | in the former the Gobelin tapestry ; see the 
nterest, and each court should be visited. See the gold col- | sian pictures, and do not ove rlook the mosai¢ 
umn, and gold-bearing quartz under magnifying glass in | Pope. Then pass to the annex, where there 
Queens'and. Five tons of copper and twelve tons of tin shown | + 
here, See the mammoth gold nuggets tn Victoria, | 

Sweden—Here the costumed peasant figures, the porcelain, | 
the furs, and the iron are most worthy of attention, | 

Norway —See the filigree jewelry, the figures of Laplz anders, } lake, if possible, a balf hour to 
and the picturesque iron exhibit. Carv ed furniture 400 years old. | where there are admirable displays 

ltaly—Carved woodwork, mosaics, jewelry, bronzes, and ; Australian, German, Russian, Austrian, Sw 
photographs. See the centre table, Cathedral of Milan | can p shotograp hers. Visit the Pennsy!vania 

Argentine Republic—Not partic ularly interesting. See the | the Carriage Building, the Swedish School H un 
minerals, the vicuna shawls, and the trunk that can be con- panese Bazar Take the cars at the Department of 
verted int >a be -d, hotel table, etc Comfort for Agricultural Hall. 

Peru (back of the Argentine Republic) —The Aztec skulls | In Agricultural Hall, which should be reached not later th; 
and articles from ancient tombs are alone worth seeing. | 4:30 p. m., as it deserve s some hours, s > first n succession the 

Orange Free State (still further back)—Diamonds and os- | various foreign secti English, French, Ja Dut 
trich eggs and feathers. Brilliant collection of insects. | Venezuelan, Danish, Swe dish, Norwegu: an, Russian, Spani 

CAhitli—Not much besides minerals from the Andes. | Portuguese, Canadian, Italian, and Libe rian During the re- 

| 
j 


tions 


é s do ot I ss tl 
,ana tl it not m t 


Do not reach the ground later than 


| and by traversing each alee 3 and divergi 
the south side into the hydraulic annex, a 


.The approach to the Horticultural Hall ‘from this direction i 
also the in- | through the most beautiful part of the grounds. Here the : 
| landscape gardening is seen at its best 


yictures. The Dutch and Belgian collections 
best, but there are some Amert can and : 
ought not to be missed. The Italian marbles 


, 
attractive, 2nd there are some good bronze 


China—Porcelain and wonderful carvings in wood and | mainder of the time at your disposal, walk through the aisles 
ivory. Do not miss the carved bedstead. in the American Department unde x: — the most interesting 
Fapan—Give as much time as you can spare to this section. | exhibits. The Aquaria should not be forgotten, and a little 


The bronzes, porcelains, lacquered work, and embroidered | time may be devoted to the buildings near the Hall 





A NEW MUSIC BOOK ror TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES, 


INSTITUTE SONGS. 


Ready October 15. 
One Hundred Copies, $20. One Copy, 3‘ c. 
E. 0. LYTE, 


Mrtcersvitie, Lancaster Co., P 


Address 


Institute Instructors. 


Prof. Barlow. of Lafayette College, will devote -ome 
time this season to institute work. He will give drama’ cand 
miscellaneous readings, and will lecture on elocutionary topics 

The following are some of the subjects,of his lectures 
** Elements of Spoken English,”’ ‘‘ Organs of Voice and Organs 
of Speech,” ‘‘ The True Culture of Reading and Speaking,” 
** The True Principles of Gesture,”’ etc., ete 

The selections for reading are from the star 
American authors. and they comprise such othes pieces as pos 
sess literary and dramatic excellence 

Professor Barlow refers by permission to J. P 
LL.D., W. C. Cattell, D.D., President, 
Lafayette College 

Applications will be 


lard Ex ngli 


ish ane 


Wickersham 


answered in the order in which thev are 


received. Address, E. Hunparp Bartow, Professor of Rheto- 
ric and Elocution, Lafayette College. Easton, Pa 2 
Prot. C. L. Ehrenfeltd, of South Western State Nor- 


mal School, located at California, Washington county, Pa., 
will engage to attend a few institutes during the 
institute season. Prof. Ehrenfeld is a ge ntlei man of fine ability 
and an efficient worker in the institute field. For terms and 
other information he may be addressed at California P. O., 
Washington co., Pa. 

Good Work.—Co. Sunt. W._C 
reports a good institute session at Montrose 


Tilden, of Susquehanna, 
and adds: *‘ The 


principal instructors were Prof. A. N. Raub, of Lock Haven 
and Miss Maria L. Sanford, of Swarthmore College, both of 
whom gave excellent satixfoct tion in instruction and lectures 
Prof. Raub’s ‘ Self-Made’ was full of thought and admirably 


expressed. On Tuesdav evening, Miss Sanford gave her le« 
ture upon ‘ Honesty.” She has won here a golden reputati yn.”” 
Mr. W. A. Reynolds, of Wilmington, Delaware. may 
be employed as instructor at Institutes in Grammar, Arithme- 
tic, History or other branches He has had large experience 
as teacher, and refers to Co. Supt. W. W Wo odruff and Hon 


T. N. Grove, State Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Delaware, for ability as Institute instructor 

The Services of Mr. J. M. Hautz, as lecturer and in- 
structor, may be secured by Institutes during the present 


season. He may be addressed at Uniontown, Fayette co., Pa 


Warnrted.—FEngagement in High, Gram: Private 


mar r 
h 





School, by a college graduate and experienced Ad 
dress R: lp h H. Bowles, jr., M.A., Jewett C 
New Music- Page Supple ment—No. 5. 
The School Edition of this new S ipplement (1876) will } 
ready October rath. It will contain Songs and Hymns as 
named herewith. Those printed in black type (¢hirteen 
number) have the music given, those in lighter type (si 





in number) the words only. This issue will prove quite a 


popular as any that has preceded it. 
Freedom's Flag. Christmas Time is Come 
Saviour and Friend. Again 
Far po § Ho, Ho, Vacation Days 
Meek and Lowly River, River, Little River 
Father William. When the Mists have Roll- 
yn cra ed Away. 

1 


Together Again. Who is He inYonder Stall? 
Where, Oh Where, are the Visions of Morning ? 
School wenger and Hymns (Wests —Kind Words Can 
vever Die; Christmas All Year Li Star Sereaed Ban- 
ner; Weep for the Fallen: Singing in eh Rai Rain on the 
Roof; Chide Mildly the Erring; How Can I Leave Thee : 
Morning Red ; Silently Falling Snow ; Little Brother, Darling 
Boy ; Home of the Soul ; Speed Away ; Perri Merri Dictum; 
Nearer, My God, to Thee; and How Gentle God's Commands 


SS For prices, etc., see next column. “@& 


Songs and Hymns—Oldand New. | 
THE 


Pennsylvania Song Collection. 


Many of the best songs and hymns in the language 
are found in this Collection. It has been received 
with much favor, and gives promise of becoming bet- 


ter known as time passes. Price, per copy: Paper, | 
40 cts; Boards, 60 cts; Finer Edition, $1.00. “ The | 
Words,” 15 cts; for examination, 10 cts. 


J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. | 














| tributed their share 


and the Faculty of | 


approaching | 


Music for Institutes. 
Spec ial rates will be made to County Institutes for The Penn- 
sylvania Song Collection ; for The Words Without the Music; 
or for any one of the four issues of the Music-Page Supple- 
ment advertised n this column, 


MUSIC FOR SCHOOLS, 


UNIFORM IN STYLE AND PRICE. 


““ Nowhere else so Much for the Money.” 








The meaning of song goes deep.—Cardyle. 
—2078500-—— 
The annual issues of the Music-Page Supplement have con- 
towards the more general introduction of 
singing into the schools of the State. Each of them contains 
songs that are popuiar in the school-room, They are very low 
in price, and there is a _ demand for the several numbers 


MUSIC-PAGE SUPPLEMENT--NO. 2. 


|Cotumbie, the Gem of the 
(Bonnie Charlie. [Ocean. 
What I Love and Hate. 
“I'll Do My Duty.” 

| Little Birdie in the Tree. 
The Dearest Spot. Christmas Carol. 

School Songs and Hymns- ad nor .—There’s Music 
in the Air; Jerusalem the Golden; Work, for the Night is 
Coming; Silently Falling Snow; Leaf by Le af the Roses 
Fa When the Green Leaves Come Again: What is Home 
ut a Mother; The Sabre Song; and Safe Withinthe Vail. F 


MUSIC-PAGE SUPPLEMENT--NO. 3. 


|Baby-Bye, Here's a Fly. 
The Fairy Boy 


Fair as the Morning. 

The King and the Miller. 

That Sweet Story of Old 

Swinging Neath the Old 
Apple Tree. 


with 


Home, Sweet Home. 
olly Old St. Nicholas. 
elcome to Morning. The Watch on the Rhine. 
Sweet Hour of Prayer Thoughts of Home 
Nicza: Holy, Holy, Holy !|Shepherd of the Valley. 
Hark, Hark, My Soul! Angelic Songs are Swelling. 


School Seage and Hymns—Words)—There’s Music 





in the Air; Jeru m the Golden; Work, for the Night is 
Coming; Silently ¥ alling Snow ; Leaf by Leaf the Roses Fall; 

I the Green I es Come Again; What is Home with- 
out a Mother? The Sabre Song; Safe Within th ve V — | Fair 
as the Morning; When the Mists have Rolled Away ; hat I 
Love and Hate, ee Brown; Columbia, the oR oe the 
Ocean; Nearer, My xd,to Thee: Jewe National Hymn; 


: Swinging "Ne ath the Old Apple Tree. 


MUSIC-PAGE : SUPPLEMENT--NO. 4. 


Chide Mildly the Erring, |Rain Upon the Roof. 
Weep for the Fallen. | Perri Merri Dictum, 
Morning Red |Little Brother 
Home of the Soul. howe Words can Never Die 
Singing in the Rain. Christmas All Year Long. 
Star Spangled Banner. |How Can I Leave Thee ? 
School Songs and Hymns—(Words).—I’!ll Do My 
Sweet Home; All 


Bonnie Charlie 





Duty Bab »y-Bye, Here’s a Fly; Home, 

the Saints Adore Thee; Angelic Songs are Swelling; Abide 
With vay : Christmas Carol; Your Mission; The King and the 
Miller ; The Dearest Spot ; Sweet Hour of Prayer ; Welcome 
to Morning; Sweet By-and-By; Fairy Boy Shepherd of the 
Valley; Watch on the Rhine; if ally Old St. Nicholas. 


MUSIC-PAGE SUPPLEMENT--NO. 5. 


|Christmas Time is Come 
Again 

|Ho, Ho, Vacation Days. 

| River, River, Little River. 

| When the Mists have Roll- 


Freedom's Flag. 

Saviour and Friend. 

Far Away. 

Meek and Lowly. 

Father William. 

Upidee ( Excelsior ed Away 

All Together Again. |'Whois He in Yonder Stall? 
Where, Oh Where are the Visions of Morning. 


School Songs and Hymns—(Words).—Kind Words Can 
All Year Long; Star Spangled Ban- 


ever Die; Christmas 
ner: be ~? for the Fallen; Singing in the Rain; Rain on the 
Roof » Mildly the Erring; How Can I Leave Thee; 
Morning Re : Silently Falling Snow ; Little Brother, Darling 
Boy ; Fs me of the Soul ; Speed Away ; Perri Merri Dictum; 
Nearer, My God, to Thee; and How Ge ntle God’s Commands. 

hanes of Supplement. 

One copy, 10 « ; Three copies, 25 cents ; Eight copies, 
60 cents ; Twenty copies, 81.20. These rates include post- 
age in all cases, Teachers and others ordering supplies for 
School or Institute use, will please name one or two pieces of 
music in the Supplement desired, to avoid possible mistaken 


Address, 
J.P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 


hiling the order 
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HE q EERLESS 


With the Noiseless Hinged Seat, working on Indestructible Rubber Cushions. 


> cc 
ap 


THE STRONGEST “Se >, LOWEST PRICES. 





AND 


“MOST COMFORTABLE qn A Guarantee giv- 
= en with each order 


DESK = against breakage 


In the Market. —_— = == 
a - Wor lO Years. 





School Directors desiring Furniture are requested, before purchasing elsewhere, to 
examine the merits of this Desk, a sample of which can be seen on application. 


ising The Sterling School Furniture Co., 


CHAS. C. WARREN, Sup'’t, 
No. 47 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Co r and Tin, 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 
‘actories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
oo — Chimes, etc. Fully CHURCH sc HOOL .FIRE-ALARM 
arranted. Fine toned, low priced, fuliy warranted. Catalogues 
lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. giving full pa rticulars, prices, etc.,sent free. “ 
al ve eee BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
an Sast Second St.,Cincinns 664 to 694 West Eighth S8t., Cincinnati, O. 


RIDPATH’S HISTORIES 
Of the United States. 








Prepired expressly for Schools, on a New and Comprehensive Plan, embracing the features of Lyman’s 
Chart. They are divided into Perjods, in accordance with the Natural Divisions of American History. 
The Qbjedive Method of presenting Historiou] Facts is pursued throughout, each period being illustrated 
with Finey Colored Chronological Charts and Progressive Geographical Maps. 





Retail. _{Introductory,| Exchange. | For Examination. 


$1.00 


_ ss PRICE LIST. 
Academi: Edition, 479 pp. Octavo. ..../| | $1.75 $1.15 $ 85. : 


Gramma: School Edition, 350 pp. 12mo. .| $1.25 ~~ $ 83 | $ 62 8 .75 








COMMENDATION S. 


From Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Prin. State Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y.—In my judgment, the 
work is eatitled to the foremost place among United States Histories. 

Fron Hon. Rebert Curry, A.M.,Ph.D., Deputy State Supt. Pub. Instruction of Pa.—lI re- 
gard Ridgath’s History of the United States as a model in every respect. 

Fron Hon. B. W. Byrne, State Supt. Public Instruction, West Va.—The Maps and Charts alone 
are worth the price of the book. 

Fron Prof. Wm. Travis, A.M., Germantown, Pa.—The plan is excellent; the style is easy, 
graceful aid progressive. The Maps, Charts and Portraits are the best I have ever seen. 

For Descriptive Circulars, Specimen Pages, and full Particulars, address, 


JONES BROTHERS & C0., 1003 Arch St., Philadephia. 








NO MORE “ JUGGLING WITH NUMBERS.” 


A Conpensep Course or MATHEMATICS. 


Concise, Consecutive and Complete. 
By WILLIAM G. PECK, LL.D., 


Professor of Mathematics in Co'umbia College, New York: Editor of Ganot’s Popular 
Physics ; Author of Elements of Mechanics, Etc. 


TE 


This course is intended to present, in a condensed form, every principle of Mathe- 
matics necessary to the fullest academic or technical education. Commencing with the 
simplest ideas of number, the successive volumes lead the student by easy gradation 
through the elements of ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, GEOMETRY, ANALYTICS, and the Ca.cu- 
Lus. The whole course is treated as a unit, each part being adapted to all the others, 
and all the parts so systematized and arranged as to enable the student to accomplish the 
greatest possible results with the least possible expenditure of time and labor. 

The course thus presented is greatly adéreviated, but it is in no sense emasculated. 
The condensation has been effected by omitting everything not absolutely necessary to 
continuity and completeness ; by careful attention to conciseness and clearnéss; and by 
a judicious arrangement and balancing of the different parts of the course. 


PROGRESSIVE ENUMERATION OF VOLUMES. 


ELEMENTARY SECTION, 


I. First Lessons in Numbers, - - - - - $0.25 
IT. Manual of Practical Arithmetic, - - - - - 0.50 
III. Complete Arithmetic, - - . - - - 0.90 


INTERMEDIATE SECTION. 


IV. Manual of Algebra, - - - - - ~ - 1.60 
V. Manual of Geomeiry, - - - - - - 1.60 


ADVANCED SECTION. 


VI. Analytical Geometry, - - - - : - - 1.75 
VII. Practical Caleulus, - - - - - - - 1.75 


It is confidently believed that the teacher who follows the sfirit of this series will be 
able to impart as much instruction as is usually given in mathematics, in a far more thor- 
ough manner, and in a vastly shorter time, than can be effected by following any course 
that has hitherto been laid before the public. This result can only be attained dy a sys- 
tem of thorough dr7//. Too much stress cannot be laid upon the importance of dri// in 
mathematical instruction. 

The course is now (September, 1876) just completed by the publication of the 
Manual of Geometry, and teachers will do well to give it their prompt attention. 


A. 5S. BARNES & Co. Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St., N. Y., AND 822 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 


sea” Send for the Publishers’ general catalogue and specimen of National Teachers’ Monthly. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


811 Arch Street, 


* Philadelphia, Pa. 


Successors to E. c. a). BIDDLE, ) 


Crittenden’s Series of “Book- Keeping 


Consists of Four Treatises, each with Key and Blank Books. 


The extensive use of these books in Public 


and Private Schools and Commercial Colleges in all parts of the country, through a long series of years, 
is the best evidence of the great favor with which they are regarded by practical teachers, 


Thomas,’ Lynd’s, and Oswald’s Etymologies, 
The most complete etymological series published in the United States. 
ALSOP’S FIRST LESSONS IN ALGEBRA, 
ALSOP’S TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, 
ALSOP’S TREATISE ON SURVEYING. 


Also, Vodges’ United States Arithmetic and Treatise on Mensuration. 


These Text-books need no higher recommendation than the fact that they have been prepared by two o 


our most fractical teachers of Mathematics. 


B@s” For particulars of these and other valuable Text-book 


published by the above firm, send for Descriptive Catalogue. 





VALUABLE ED UCATIONAL WORKS. 


Latest and Best School | Speakers. 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN SPEAKER. For the 
Youngest Classes in Schools, Lyceums, Temper- 


ance Societies, etc. By J. R. SYPHER. 75c. 

THE AMERICAN POPULAR SPEAKER. 
For the use of Schools, Lyceums, Temperance So 
cieties, etc. By J. R. SYPHER. $1.25. 

THE COMPREHENSIVE SPEAKER. For 
Schools, Academies, Lyceums, etc. By HENRY 
T. Coates. $1.50. This is used in the Public 
Schools of Philadelphia and of Wilmington, Del., 
and in a large number of the best private schools and 
academies all over the country. It is admirably 
adapted for use as a reader in the higher classes. 





Blair’s Rhetoric--University Edition. 


8vo, Sheep. $2.75. 


Blair still remains the standard authority on Rhetoric, as 
the continued use of his work in the best schools and colleges 
of the country testifies, 


The Most Inoctient Text-Book 


PUBLISHED OF LATE YEARS. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND NATIONAL ECON- 
OM Y. By Ropert ELLis THompson, Prof. of So- 
cial Science to the University of Pennsylvania. 
12mo, cloth, extra. $1.50. This is the only text- 
book on the subject that advocates the policy of a 
protective tariff. It has already been introduced 


Address, 








into many ofthe best colleges and academies in 
the country, and has received the endorsement of 
the best educators and professors. 


Standard Works on Mathematics. 


BONNYCASTLE’S MENSURATION. 
cloth. $1.25. 

GUMMERES SURVEYING. By JOHN GuM- 
MERE, A. M. Containing the Theory and Practice, 
to which is prefixed a perspicuous system of Plane 
Trigonometry. Seventeenth edition, carefully re- 
vised and enlarged. 8vo. $2.00, 

LEWIS’ PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONO- 
ME TR Y, including the Construction of the Auxil- 
iary Tables, a concise tract on the Conic Sections 
and the Principles of Spherical Projection. By 
ENocH LEwis. 8vo. $1.75. 


I2mo, 


Comly’s Spelling Book. 
Compiled with a viewto render the art of spelling 
and reading easy and pleasant to children. By 
JoHN CoMLY. 20 cents. 


Hazen’s Speller and Definer. 


18mo. 25 cents. 

peas” Any of the above will be sent for examina- 
tion, with a view to introduction, on receipt of one- 
half the retail price. 

We publish mary other valuable school-books, and 
solicit correspondence with teachers. A descriptive 
catalogue of our school publications will be sent-on 
application. 


PoRTER & COATES, 
No. 822 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





WARREN'S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS FOR PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLS 


The Publishers have added to these favorite books a SPECIAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, containing ten pages of descriptive text, seventeen beautiful en- 
gravings, and a double-page map of the State (18 104 inches), engraved on copper- 
plate and admitted to be the finest map ever issued in a School Geography. Warren's 
Series now consists of the following books: 

Warren’s Primary Geography,. .. . . 
Warren’s Common School Geography, Penna. Edition, 
Warren’s Physical Geography,. ..... . 


1.25 0.94 
z ) 1.25 ).94 
1.65 1.10 0.83 


This Series has recently been thoroughly and carefully revised, giving full accounts of the recent 
changes and discoveries. lt presents a complete Geographical Course, adapted to all grades of 
Schools, and is the most Compact and Economical Series published. : 

_ —_-—~+e 
Warren’s Primary Geography 
y graphy 
Is now presented in a new dress, much simplified and improved, with new plates, new lithographed 
maps, and a larger page. Part First presents the elementary principles of Geography in a series 
of oral lessons adapted to the capacity of young beginners; while in Parr Seconp a brief general 
description of all the countries upon the gh »be is given. 


‘ —_ ; ne | $0.38 


Retail Price 
— 
> 7 ome? 2 
7 2 
Introduction 
Exchange. 
eS 
-_ 


Warren’s Brief Course in Geography, Penna. Edition, 


ili —aepeeeaniiaiciioed 
Warren’s —_ School Geography 
Is in itself a complete manual upon the subject, and is intended for use in cities and graded schools. 
Two important features in which this work excels all others are 
1. The Philosophic System, 1 hich physical gi ography is made the basis of political geogra- 

phy. The de} eendent relation of these two bi inches of the science 18 kept constantly in view, de- 
veloping an fe ingement that is uniform and consistent throughout 

_ 2. The General Presentation, at the outset ais yr Features of the Country,—its moun- 
tain and river systems, its plateaus, slopes and climate,—and the constant application of these facts 
to illustrate the det sils that follow. 

+ ~+0r - 


Warren’s “Phy sical Geography 


Is designed for advanced classes in Academies, Seminaries, Normal and High Schools. This book has 
met with the cordial approval of instructors ev. rywhere, and 1s in general use throughout the country. 
The latest edition contains a chapter upon the System of Weather Reports and “ Probabilities.” 


——— 





i 2 a se 7 
Warren’s Brief Course in Geography. 

This is an entirely new work, inte nded as a ow Course for those who have not time for a 
more extended study of the subject Che Maps in body of the work are designed only for use in 
schools; therefore none but the lea ling towns and most important features are given, and nothing 
as represented which ws not naeed to either in text o7 que stions 

A set of valuable Reference Maps is given in the last part of the book. These are carefully 
engraved on copper, and contain much more detail than would be suitable for the study maps 

——___+~+0e—— — -— 


The Brief Course and the Physical form the best Two-Book Series now extant. 
a 
#,* Warren's Geographies received Toe Mepau or Merit AT THE VIENNA Exposition oF 1873. 
eaeiliparecnnsaaee 
No higher commendation could be awarded to any books than that given Warren’s Series of 
Geographies by their extensive use in all parts of the country, and by their readoption, as fast as re- 


vised, in Boston, Providence, Fall River, Lynn, Albany, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, and in 
hundreds of other important cities and towns. Liberal terms for examination and introduction. 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS will be furnished with Specimen Copies of the Penn- 
sylvania Supplement free of expense on application to 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SEND FOG ILLUST@ATED DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


GUE EXCELSIOR 
SCHOOL DESK 


Is the Most Comfortable, Durable, and, in all Respects, 


'THE BEST SCHOOL DESK 


IN THE MARKET. 














Noiseless, 


Durable, 


The Best. 





20,000 Intreduced in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey during 1871-"72-'73-'74. 


CHOOL DIRECTORS are invited to correspond with the manufacturers of this de 
served!y popular desk. 
A sample will cheerfully be sent to any Board of Education contemplating the pur- 


chase of furniture. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


Unusual and Liberal inducements will be ffered purchasers this season. Don’t pur- 
chase till you have examined the Excelsior Desk. Globes, Maws, Blackboards and 
school supplies of all kinds at the lowest prices. 


Excelsior School Furniture Manufacturing Company, 


A. W. HEMPLEMAN, Supt. 
No. 1003 Arch Street, Philadelphia. . 





“Gentes <Ciueational <Bocean,- 


FORMERLY TEACHERS’ NATIONAL BU IREAU. 


Established 1671. Resslsbusy, Pa. 


— 
EXPERIENCED TEACHERS for schools of all grades ge for assistance given those 
s pplying for teachers. » the Re f Applicants are the names of many experienced teachers wh 
have been educated at some of the "be t institutions in the country, we// qualified for ns in Hicu 
ScHOOLS, GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, SemMINARIES, NoRMAL ScHOOLS and CoLLeces. 
SCHOOL OFFICERS #n4 others wanting teachers for vacancies or for next session, 
advantageous to apply to the “ Bureau.” Prompt attention given to a rrcspondence 
ERS desiring good positions should send for our APPLICAT UF RM 
>» & r 
Circulars containing further information, reference, et will be sent on application. 
ADDFRE 


J. N. BEISTLE, Manager, Educational Bureau, HARRISBURG, PA 





THE PRUDENTIAL LEAGUE. 


Teachers! Recruit 
your Health, Replen- 
ish your Pocket- 
books during vaca- 
tion by organizing 
Councils of the Pru- 
dential League 


Wanted,aCoun- 
cil of the Pry 
dential Leaguein 
every town in 
Pennsylvania. 


gr 
20 0-0 ee 


HON. 8. B. DUTCHER 


Home Orrice, 


319 BROADWAY N. Y, 





Address, 
siniecbie for Pennsylvania, Pottsville, Pa. 
The Prudential League makes provision against sickwess and lent. provides for DEPENDENT ones In case 
of death, or an enone 7F ot ~ age. Payments matte monthiy to the Treasurer of the Loca incil. Councils 
are being formed rapidly all « he State. Organizers want never unty 
aEvaenSeeEs. 
Hon. J. P. WicKeRSHAM, Harrisburg; Gen. J. FP, HaARTRANPT, Govern na.; Hon. C. L. Pemsares, Pottsville. Pa. 





Silicate Book Slates 


POR SLATZ CS LZad PENCIL 
idop ted and instoely USED 
fi e last Six ‘Years ¥ the 
Beards of Biucation 


cow Yorm, » PREndeip ata and 
Seheooia. 


2 $+ a 2 mers 


Stevens ow |: 
COR. WEST KING AND PRINCE STS.., 
LANCASTER, PA. 

The Finest and Largest Hotel in the State outside of Philadelphia 


WM. TH. WILSON, PROP’ RB. 
“OR FICE:” 
GEO. N. WILSON. GERARD A. WILSON. 


S « x 
keep them 


N. ¥. Silicate Book Slate ‘ ., 





Catalagee free. Sample te Qeackent. 





lame) 
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on | 





KE. Steiger, 
New York, 
has 


: 


KIDDLE and SCHEM’S 


CYCLOPADIA OF EDUCATION 


wiv vith epecial reference to the United States) 


Subac ription {aentfa only, 


erecluaire henefit this rative sto persons 














connected with achools, 


ecorapetent. and enervet Agent m © l for °TY . ’ =< i 


and application should be made immediately 
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Instruction in German made very casy. 


AHN-HENN'S German Course is now complete, ‘he Fourth German Book 


agunadoaagd tho? ah «> fect 


been issued. —This Cou is so constructed that whil 
are the easiest, beat, and cheapest texrt-books for all beginners, 
kunenage are clearh; treat for advanced pupils 


z , . ° ~Tpes Te more com plete fhan the bulky and aiff 


Ar A 








a a 
, 











cult Grammars written for use in Colleges. 
| AHN-HENN German Sesics ib mw 


+ of. —— 
tisiactory 


ud Parish Schools 
rimen pages senf free, specime 
terms for introduction, 
Attention i © invited to AHN-HENN'S F 


6S Ina 


ee ge eer" Trai pet 


' German : Books and Periodicals in 





E. Steiger, 22 & 24 Frankfort Street, NEW YORK. 





ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


The Best Books at the Lowest rrices, 


cGuifey’s Readers and Speller, | Harvey’s Graded-School Readers, 
ray Series of Arithmetics, Harvey’s Graded-School Speller, 
| 
| 
| 











Ray’s New Algebras, Harvey’s Language Lessons, 

Ray’s Higher Mathematics, Harvey’s Ele. and English Grammars, 
Eclectic Series of Geographies, White's Graded School Arithmetics, 
Eclectic System of Penmanship, Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, 
Venable’s U. S. History, | Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry, 
Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene, Schuyler’s Trig- and Mensuration. 


&c., &e:, &c, 


The Publishers invite special attention to the following 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS AND BOOKS FOR TEACHERS’ USE: 


ges’The prices quoted are: 

I. ReGcuuar Rerait Price. II, Inrropuction Price—For first introduction into schools where 
not already in use. III. EXCHANGE PRICE (one-half retail price)—For first introduction into schools in 
exchange for the corresponding old books of other series in use in the schools, 

SINGLE SAMPLE CopiEs, for examination with a view to first introduction, sent post-paid by mail, to 
teachers or school officers, on receipt of the Introduction Price. 


White's Manual of Arithmetic (Just Published) containing Sug- I. II. IIL. 

gestions, Methods of Teaching, Models of Analysis, and Illustrative Sp- 

cious a0 TORE. TE COMME oo. cn ccaese woegedeen obantnnre epknvens s060eneis $1.00 81.00 
Schuyler’s Elements Of Geometry ......... ceccseeeceeeee © ceceeee ceeeeeees 1.50 1.13 
Schuyler’s Trigonometry and Mensuration  ...... ccccsecee ceeeveees 1.50 1.13 
Ray’s Differential and Integral Caloulus......... cece cecneececeee 2.25 1.69 
Ray's Surveying and Navigation. ..... ..ccccce cccccececsseeeee seeesees 2.25 1.69 
Harvey's Language LeSSODS ........5 .sssssees coseseees snseeeees cease cesees . .20 .22 15 
ee FI vases, ccctecie indoasece catdencen, thiiincses, setecsios 1.25 .94 .63 
Thalheimer’s History Of England ...... .ccccece cecssesee cesses veseen cxenes 1,50 113 
Norton's Mlements Of PHYGBICE .....0000 soccscese ssescccee secceeees coccee ccvcee 1.16 84 .58 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners....... 0.00. csccss cesses eeeees 1.25 .04 
SPUEIOE GS FORGE EACOTOGURO once ccs 605 00 ste scctice cccscsens soccsecee accsveses ‘ROO 75 
BN I IIIS iiss va cids uconde 0050s coasdetoncbedee ensees concncces 2.25 2.25 
Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture.................. (seh mnie usaadineel 75 -75 
Hailman’s Lectures on History of P Gagogy oe... ceecee eeeeeees 75 75 
EE, CO TO AIG coins csccee cccese ccccccsee veces .ecccoces .50 .50 
Smart's Manual of Free Gymnastics ......... 0 cccccsee cesses scence .20 .20 
Object Lessons, by Lilienthal and Allyn o........ cecccecee ccseeeees .25 .25 
Payne’s School Supervision .0....... ccccecese cosecseee ceeeee soesee seseeeees 1.25 1.25 


[A number of the Blank Forms and Reports recommended in Payne's Chapters on School Supervision 
have been published separately for the use of Teachers, Principals and Superintendents. 


Send for descriptive circular and price list. ] 





PUBLISHED BY 


WILSON, HINELE & Co., 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
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NEW AND USEFUL BOOKS. 


Sent Postpaid upon Receipt of Prices Annexed. 


“How to Write Letters,” 


1K 
ta By J. WILLIS WESTLAKE, A.M.. 
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LETTERS. LETTERS. 


Professor of English Literature, State Normal School, Mil- 
lersville Penna 
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1K LETTERS. 


Professional Letters. 
2, 








—_—rot@4o0e——. 
; | grave educational, business and social importance; as 
BUSINESS [LETTERS] OFFICIAL both a useful and beautiful accomplishment. No other 
room for instruction and improvement. 
YY 
4 easy to comprehend and to master ; to teach the first 
@ students; and to afford all, who have or seek position 
unwritten and unpublished. 
~ of Letters. IV. The Literature of Letters. In the 
EE. Orthography, Punctuation. tion, and is followed by models and practice exercises. 
SHRANES AAS SNES FHP, which for the first time appears in a book—has all been gathered from 
For Parents and Friends. and business communication is daily increasing in importance. 999 
Mew te Weite Sattemme write and punctuate a letter or an application for a school, correétly. 
For Lawyers and Judges. business men, and by noted ladies and gentlemen. 
For ail who write and have refined taste. ANOTHER NEW AND IM PORTA NT DEPARTURE. 


oy Cloth, $1.00; Extra Gilt, $1.50. 
A For School and Private Reference, 
ETTER-WRITING has been treated in this 
valuable work for the first time as a subject of 
| subject so universally important has been so much 
, neglected in education, and no other offers so much 
| OBJECT.—To present the forms, spirit and laws 
| of Letter-writing in a tangible and logical treatise, 
IN useful step in original composition and literature to 
% or culture, important information upon elegant forms 
and good usage, much of which has been heretofore 
LETTERS Ra PLAN—Chap I. The Classification of Letters. 
. II. The Structnre cf Letters. III. The Rhetoric 
IN THREE PARTS: Chapter on the Structure, each part of a letter is treated in a section 
S Redes, Wet. Cok stating its nature, position, arrangement, conventionalities and punctu- 
EEK. Titles, Forms of Official Address, MATTER.—No pains have been spared to make this work ac- 
Phrases, Abbreviations, Postal In- 9 wrote, Social, business, scholastic and official matter—very much of 
" the highest original sources, and may therefore be acc epted as correct. 
Hew to Write Letters; : > : 
Sen Teaches ond Pease © IMPORTANCE.—Letter-writing asa means of polite, friendly 
For Pupils and Children, out of every 1,000 who can write, write letters, or in very many instances 
For Homes and Schools. poor apologies for letters. No one is fit to teach the youth who cannot 
Sor Kiadien eel Ganieinen COMMENDATION.—The plan and development of “* How 
For Clergymen and Doctors. to Write Letters” is warmly praised by educators, professional and 
For statesmen and Officers. 
For business Correspondents, 
LLOYD'S “LITERATURE FOR LITTLE FOLKS.” 
s 
First Steps in Words, Sentences, and Child-Classics. 








This little volume cannot fail to receive a hearty welcome from all true teachers and friends of children. In an excellent 
system it presents words, interesting facts and queries on nature, object lessons, sentence building and repairing, and selections 
from our choicest children’s literature, for the acquisition of good English and beautiful culture 

tt Orders for Schoois and Homes promptly filled. Three months’ class use will make it indispen- 
sable for little learners, Please send orders early. Board, 50 cts.; Cloth, 75 cts. 


ALWAYS KEPT AHEAD. 
THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS AND THE MOST PRACTICAL FOR BUSINESS. 


Brooks's Unrivaled Series of Arithmetics, Algebra, and Geometry. 


They are used more and liked better in Pennsylvama than any other series. Officially adopted by Maryland and Dela- 
ware, and in part by Missouri and Oregon. They have stood the test triumphantly in hundreds o/ cities and towns, and thou- 
sands ef country schools. Certain success in imparting mental discipline, and practical arithmetic can be secured by the use of 
Brooks’s Normal Series. Send for illustrated and descriptive catalogue. Primary, 2se. Elementary, soc. New Mental, 38c. 
Written, 9s5c.; Algebra, $1.25; Geometry, $1.25. 

RAUB’S NORMAL SPELLERS, 30c. 40c. FEWSMITH’S GRAMMARS, 45c. 65c. 
SHEPPARD'S FIRST BOOK OF THE CONSTITUTION, 75c. $1.25. 


pey” Illustrated descriptive catalogues, special introduction price lists, &c., sent upon application, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 530 Market St., Philadelphia. 











West Chester 





THE FACULTY BUILDING 


CONSISTS OF 


FOURTEEN 


Efficient Teachers 





Three Courses of Instruction, 


ELEMENTARY, SCIENTIFIC, AND CLASSICAL. 


Location Unsurpassed. The Lawn contains Ten Acres, laid out in Walks, 
Croquet and Ball Grounds. 


For Circular, containing full particulars, address 
GEO. L. MARIS, A. M., Principal, 


WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 
Ez. J. BRISMAN, 
THE SHIRTMARER 


] 
| 
| 
| AND DEALER IN 
| 





G. SENER & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 
In All Kinds of Rough and Dressed 


Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
110 NORTH QUEEN ST., - LANCASTER, PA. 


(Established 1864.) 


An unequaled assortment always instock. Shirts made to or- 
der, and prices and estimates forwarded by mail, with rules for 
self-measurement. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


“The Words.” 


eee 


THE WORDS WITHOUT THE MUSIC, 


{Pennsylvania Song Collection, ] 








: Teachers say that this edition is desirable, inas- 

| much as it supplies ail the songs and hymns ata 

LU M B E R 2 | nominal price, There are many schools in which a 

y eee ae copy of the Song Collection will be in the hands of 

We employ no traveling agent to solicit orders. All orders | the teacher, and a few copies here and there among 

2 tonnes Ay lace ct hy aga Sees pteendion. eee ns | the pupils, but most of the school supplied with 
Goo. ecscediog to bills ot ie nies Winner as! te 1 he Words” only. A school can thus be supplied 
at Ten Cents, or even less, per pupil. They are ordered 

OFFICE AND YARD: | freely by Teachers. Rates—One copy, 1§ cents; 5 


N. E. COR. PRINCE & WALNUT STS., | copies 60 cents; 12 copies $1.10; 100 copies $7.50. 


| Specimen copy, 10 cents. One copy of The Song 
LANCASTER, PA. | Collection and one copy of ** The Words” sent for 50 


Branch Yard, SENER & BROS., Ephrata. | cents. Address J, P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Penna. 


ehool,> | 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Miss N. C. Wickham, of Philadelphia, will engage to | 


give instruction in Elocution at a few Institutes, and will also 
give evening readings. She is recommended to the public by 
Charlotte Cushman, Prof. Samuel L. Cleveland, Prof. Geo. W. 
Fetter, and others. Address Miss N. C. Wickham, 162: Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia. 

County Superintendents and Teachers are 
advised to examine Professor Lyte’s new music book, Institute 
Songs, before deciding what they will use in their institutes and 
schools during the present school year. See advertisement on 
another page. 

Dr. J. H. Shumaker, principal of Chambersburg 
Academy, and a gentleman who believes in solid work in the 
Institute as well as in the schvool-room, will attend a few insti- 
tutes this Fall. Superintendents who havenot yet completed 
their list of instructors would do well to write Mr. S, at Cham- 
bersburg, Pa 

Wanted .— Engagement 
School, by a college graduate 
dress Ralph H. Bowles, ITs, 


High, 
experienced teacher, 
, Jewett City, Conn, 


Grammar or Private 


Ad- 


in 
~ 
M.: 





‘Music for Amutiegetes. 


Special rates will be ong to County Institutes for The Penn- | 


sylvania Song Collection ; for Lhe Words Without the Music ; 
or for any one of the four issues of the Music-Page Supple- 


ment advertised in next column, 


First-Class Seminary for Sale. 


A First-Class Seminary for Young Ladies 
situated about thirty-five miles from Philadelphia. Beautiful 
gr fine building, In full operation at present and 
always patronized to the extent of its capacity. For informa- 
tion address or call upon R. ALEXANDER, Esq., 424 Walnut 
street, Philadelphia 7 


at private sale, 


unds and 


Songs and Hymns—Old and New. 
THE 


Pennsylvania Song Collection. 


Every Song and Hymn Complete on 


Its Own Page. 


Pennsylvania 
and 


“A Marvel of Chea pness.”°—The 
Song Collection is the title of a new collection of songs 
hymns devoted to school and home enjoyment, compiled and 
published by J. P. McCaskey principal of the Boys’ High 
ancaster, Pa., and associate editor of 7Ae Pennsy/- 
vania l Fournal Lhe collection is neatly printed in 
book of 112 ps wes, each page containing the words and music 
of a hymn or song complete, Ina very neat and convenient 
form the ¢ ompiler ha ght together a variety of the best 
son ymns in the language, We have had the collection 
submitted to the practic al test of our musical critic, who pro- 
itthe best miscellaneous collection she has ever played 
askey says his only apology for making this collection 
personally, wanted some such book, and not finding 
») make it He has succeeded admirably, and we 
great popularity in the school and home. While 
or hymn complete, nearly all are so 
made up as to aflord space for numerous notes and paragraphs 
appropriate ina work of this kind. The space thus gained ag- 
gregates not less than thirty pages of reading matter, consti- 
tutipg a dis.inctive and excellent feature of the book, and aione 
worth its cost to the general reader the book is a marvel of 
ness per copy, $4 per dozen ; in boards 
lition at $1.00,—Avening Express. 
—One copy, 40cts.; $1.10; per dozen, $4.00; 

, cial rates to institutes or for introduction 


school of | 
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Mr. Mct 
is that he, 
it, has tried t 
predict for 1 


page ts without its song 


cents 


selling at 4 


and a finer e« 


chea, 
6o cents, 

Prices 
per 100, $3 


into schoo 1S, 


3 copies, 
ope 
when a large number is desired, 


J. P. McCaskey, camonsten, Pa. 


Address 


MUSIC FOR SCHOOLS. 
HOR Oo 
MUSIC-PAGE SUPPLEMENT--NO. 3. 
Baby-Bye, Here's Fly. 
The Fairy Boy 
the Rhine. 


Home, Sweet Home. 
Jolly Old St. Nicholas. 
Welcome to Morning. The Watch on 
Sweet Hour of Prayer Thoughts of Home 
Nicea: Holy, Holy, Holy !|Shepherd of the Valley 

Hark, Hark, My Soul! Angelic Songs are Swelling 


School Songs and Hymns— Words There’s Mus 
in the Air; J m the Golden: W * on , 
Ceming; Sil« ng Snow 


When the Gre 
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ntly Fal g 
en Leave Come 

out a Mother? The Sabre Song; S 
as the Morning; When the M 
Love and Hate, John B 

Ocean; Nearer, My God 
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MUSIC-PAGE SUPPLEMENT--NO. 
Chide Mildly the Erring, |Rain Upon the Roof. 
Weep for the Fallen. Perri Merri Dictum., 
| Morning Red Little Brother 
| Home ot the Soul. Kind WordsCan Never Die 
| Singing in the Rain. Christmas All Year Lon 
| Star Spangled Banner. How Can I Leave Thee ? 
School Songs and Hymns Words I Do My 
Duty ; Baby-Bye, Here’s a Fly; Hon Swee All 
the Saints Adore Thee Angelic Songs . 
| With Me; Christmas Carol; Your M 
“a he Dearest Spot 

Welcome to M 
Fairy Boy 











The Chicago Eraser. 


per doz. New Covers, Best, $1.25 per doz 


$2.50 
Sample 1 10¢. - HADLEY BROS. ud KANE, 


Watch mn the 


September No. 1876. 
Several copies 
of Zhe School 3 


pages omitte 


Chicage. 








plete copy by rn 1 
ip, gocher & Co. mee 


ancaster, 














SOME OPINIONS OF DIRECTORS. 


———-0 5 Co-— 


“The Work of a Minute.”’—Mr dney Hubley, ot 
Thomasville, Pa., ordering THe Journat for the School Board 
of Jackson District York county, writes: ‘‘ This is their 
JSourteenth year’s sibscription. ‘The Board consider it a part 
of their regular business to subscribe for THe Jou RNAL at their 
meeting for organization. They do not want to be without it 
To agree upon this point is but the work of a minute.” 

“Double Its Cost.’’—Mr. John Reap, Secretary, Murr, 
Luzerne county, writes: ‘‘ Our Board, in this district, would 
not be without THe Journat for double its cost, even if they 


were to pay it out of their own poc kets !’’ 
. -Mr. Paul Yahner, 
writes: “‘ Our Board 





Necessary and Valuable.”’- 
Secretary, Carrolltown, Cambria county, 
are desirous of performing their duties as School Directors, and 
to this end they deem THe ScHoot JouRNAL a necessary and 
valuable guide.”’ 





“4 Necessity.’’—Mr. Israel Stone, Secretary, Wells- 
boro, Tioga county, ordering renewal of subscription for his 
joard of Directors, adds: ‘‘ We find Tur JournaL a neces- 


nducted,”’ 
Secre- 


sity, and are plea ed with the manner in which it is« 
“A Welcome Visitor.’’—Mr. Asa Wellman, 
tary, Edinboro, Erie county, orders renewal of subscription for 
his Board of Directors, and adds: ‘‘ Tue Journat is always a 
welcome visitor.”’ , 
* New Men.”’—Mr. 
ried, Carbon county, writes 
new township. ‘lhe Bo 
first term, know the value of 
they could not do without it.’” 
dispensable to Us as a Board.”*—Mr. Wat 
son Jeffers, Secretary, Harford, Susquehanna county, say 
“« We consider your Jor RNAL inc ble to us as a Board 
Most of our teachers are now taking it, and we hope that others 


Secretary, Auden 
term of a 
during the 


Now 


John E. McGee 


**This is the 








second 


ard being new men did not, 
THe ScHooL JouRNAL, 





lispensa 


will soon see the importance of doing so.” 
Oo 0c- 

J Heberling, Secretary, Middle Lancaster, Butler county, 
writes: ‘‘ The Board of Lancaster School District will sub 
scribe for 7he Journal. It is well worth the money, and | 
think it should be in the hands of every director in the state.’ 

John Bear, Secretary, Falling Springs, Perry county, write 






“ Here we come again! Could not think of 
Journal ["* 

Mr. Jno. M. Garman, County Superintend 
says: ‘‘ I discovered long since that the liv 
directors in our county are those who read 
regularly.” 

Mr. James E. Boyce, Secretary, Oil City, 
writes ; “* We think highly of your magazine, an 
no teacher who is not a subscriber for it 

Mr Ww F. Stewart, Secretary, Hermitage 
says: ‘‘ We think 7he Journa/ indispensal 
it for many ye cf 


unty, 
rs and ilve 
Journal most 


lata Cé 








Venango « 
1 will employ 


uunty, 


, Mercer county, 
, and have taken 


ATS 








Mr. J. R. Morey, Secretary, Caledonia, Elk county, writes 

As usual, the Board has instructed me to subscribe for 7he 
Fournaid for all the members—consider work unfin 
ished until such provision is made They rd The ¥o mrnal 








an absolute necessity in the proper discharge of their duties as 
directors. 

Mr. Israel Stone. Sex retary, Wellsboro’, Tioga county, says 

* Money with us is hard to be obtained, st : we consider 7he 
soon a necessity, and cheerfully give it our patronage 

Mr. H. L. Atkinson, P rincipal Public S« es ols, Tyrone, Pa 
sends subscription tor Tyrone Sch | Board, and says: ‘‘ Ty 
rone keeps up with the times by electing her best men for school 
directors, Good directors —good teat c rs—good schools N 
sophistry in that. Good men read The Yourna/ and keep 
poste od as to wh: at constitutes a gor xd teacher, and, consequently 
a good schuol.’ 

Mr. R. A. Gilmer, Secretary of Caernarvon Board, Berks 
county, writes : ‘‘.We all endorse 7he Yournad and heartily 
recommend it to school boards, teachers 1 scholars. In fact 





education should be 


ause of 


none who teel an interest in the « 
without it.”’ 

Mr. Jacob S. Young, Secretar Bucks ¢ county, Pa 
writes: By the unanimous vote I am instructed 
tagrenew our subscription for five copies Penns yivanta School 
Journal. As a board we highly appre: and therefore 
chee rfully commend, The Yournad to all interested in the work 


of public education. 








iate, 


Mr. Jchn Balentine, Mifflintown, Juniata county, a director, 
writes: ‘* Please send me 7he School Journad for the ens uing 
‘ear. Our Board of Directors do not take it, and I wish to 
foe - it in my family 


Edinboro 


says 


Erie county, order- 
‘Our School Board 


Mr. Asa Wellman, Secretary, 
ing subscription for his Boar 
think 7ke Journa/ indispensable in school matters 

Mr. Geo. L. Deardorff, Secretary, York Sulphur Spri ngs, 
Adams county, says: “I send samiesered letter wit. seven dol- 
lars, for which please send the The Yourna/ to our Board. We 
cannot do without it.” 

Mr. Owen RK. Wilt, Secretary, South Bethlehem, Northamp- 
“ Enclosed find check for subse ription for 
The majority of our 


They aé/ like 





ton county, writes 
nine copies Pennsylvania School Fournal 
directors take an active part in school matters. 


The Fournal.”’ 


Mr. 
Says: 
much 


A. e ¢ Jamison, Secretary, Brownsburg, Bucks county, 
““We have taken Zhe Yournal for many years, with 
profit and advantage to the Directors.’’ 

E. G. Neff, Secretary, Alexandria, Huntingdon county, 
writes ; ‘ Our Board considers the School ot ater invaluable 
to directors and teachers. We cannot do without it.’”’ 


Mr. A. Houston, Secretary, Sandy Lake, Mercer eomee: Pa., 


writes: ‘‘ Your magazine should be read by every one con- 
nected with educational affairs. But, leaving out of view its 
usefulness as a guide to directors and teachers in performing 


The Fournai, to those desirous of 

re than repays its cost, by the general 
>} j . 

may 1 pages, and 


their respective duties 
quiring knowledge, mo 
information which 
that cannot by found 
Mr. Isaac Bender, Bendersville, Adams county, 
ordering subs« ription for his board, says: ‘‘ Jhe % urnal is 
very valuable, and sh« uld be read by all who feel an interest in 





be gleaned from its broad 
elsewhere.’”’ 
Secretary, 


| 








the cause of educati 
Mr. B. B. Caro thera, Ww estminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pa., says: “I find 7Ae Journad valuable to teachers in Col- 
lege, as well as to those in schools of lower grade.’”’ 
James H. Hill, ‘Treasurer, Cowanshanock Schoo! District, 
Armstrong county, writes; ‘‘We cannot do without 7%e 











Journal, and we intend to try to get all our teachers to sub- 
scribe for it. I shall raise aclub among the citizens of our dis- 
r family should be with wut it.’’ 

Superintendent, Shenandoah, Schuylkill 

< ist of 14 names, writes Il think, in Shen 
andoah, a better day for 7he Juurnad is at hand It contains 
h useful information, being full of the best reading matter, 

and ought to be in the hands of every director and teacher,”’ 
Mr. J. Galilee, Beaver county, ordering sub- 
scription for his Board, says: ‘‘ 1 hope the time is not far dis- 
ant when every director will read The Journad. lt certainly 


nd makes m 


interested in the ¢ 


re progressive those 
of education.”’ 


arts new life and 
who labor for and feel 


cnergy, a 
ause 
OTR CO— 


Increasing Subscription Lis 
renewing subscription, will say good word 
their fellow ‘Teachers e Disect rs, we shall b 


1 to extend the 


If our subscrib- 
Tue 





ers, in for 


RNALTt 





st, an 





r mail 





greatly to ing 


} 





usefulness which we cannot but believe THe JouRNAL already 
ccupies 
Remit Money, in amounts of Three Dollars or over, t 


n the latter 
reinitted 


eck, money-order, or registered letter The fee 











case (10 cents) may be deducted from amount to be 
All postmasters are required to register letters when desired 
ur Times an Year.—Subscriptions begin quarterly 
s for January, April, July, or October, as may be 
When no time is named, they begip with the current 
juarter in which received 
Music Page Each Month.—Tue PeEennsytvania 
ScHoo. JournAt is the only one in the United States that con- 
tains each montha song for the sc room. This popular 
t Ww I nd Sreuah oe goueneet, values 
Largest in the United States.— The Pennsylvania 


itains more reading matter, and in greater 


hool Fournal « 
ther monthly educational periodical in the 


ety, than 
d States 


any 





Give Former Address, as well as that to which 7he 
FYournai is to be sent, when change of address is ordered. This 
must be done to insure change as dechved 


| 
take 


a copy of Tue Jour- 
~and Directors are 


“Every Director shoul 
NAL So write Superintendents generally 
ing more freely than heretof 


fore. 
Five copies Une Year for $7.00. All postage now prepaid. 
20 OC 


subscril 








“Compelled.”’—An intelligent director, and an active 
school officer writes ‘ Te: achers should be cx mpelled—yes, 
that’s the word !—to read The School Journad, since they can 
‘ etter work in the school-room with it than without it.””-—We 

not e the poli y t m pulsic nin such matters, but cer- 
tainly the teacher who reads little or nothing is out of place in 
the school-room. He or she should make room for anotfer 
who reads, and thinks, and grows. Teachers should take an 
educational rnal, but their reading should not be confined tu 
any one book or periodical. ‘The field of literature is very 


uld the teacher especially be no idle gleaner. 
—20;G5,00— 


“ Most Influential in Pennsylvania.” 
T he Daily Evening Express, published at Lancaster, Pa., says 
The Pennsylvania School Fournal: ‘ As to this periodical 
few of our readers have any adequate idea of the work it has 
ic ne and is now doing. Because of its very general circulation, 
and of the permanent character of the work in which it is em- 
ployed, we believe it, without any exception, to be the most in- 
fluential publication in Pennsylvania. "After looking over the 
ficld carefully we believe this sts atement to be are true, 
There is no newspaper or magazine published in Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, or elsewhere in Pennsylvania, whose circulation is 
so general throughout the state, and certai nly none that comes 
so directly to the aid of our greatest vital interest, the growth 

and development of our system of public school education, 


wide, and here shc 
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With the Noiseless Hinged eat, working on Indestructible Rubber Cushions. 


THE STRONGEST ee LOWEST PRICES. 


MOST COMFORTABLE commence No; A Guarantee giv- 
S en with each order 

DESK ‘ 
against br -akage 


In the Market. 


For 10 Years. 


School Directors desiring Furniture are requested, before purchasing elsewhere, to 
examine the merits of this Desk, a sample of which ean be seen on application. 


The Sterling School Furniture Co., 


CHAS. C. WARREN, Sup'’t, 


No. 47 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia 


Address 





: 
MN YER FG Oy APA BUCKEYE BELh FOUNDRY. 
ao) oD O _ said temaaltaiey dead Tin, mounted 


in . y Me with the best Rot sry Hangings for Churches, 
CHURCH. SCHOOL.FIRE ALARM H)) . Schools, Farms, Factories, Court houses; Fire 
_ Fine toned, low priced, fully warranted. Catalogues “ , Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 
Biving full particulars, prices, etc..sent free. my illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
BLYMYER MANUFACTURING co. Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second St.,Cin, 
664 to 604 West Eighth St., Cincinnati. O. 


RIDPATH’S HISTORIES 
‘Of the United States. 


Prepared expressly for Schools, on a New and Comprehensive Plan, embracing the features of Lyman's 
Chart, They are divided into Perjods, in accordance with the Natural Divisions of American History. 
The Objective Method of presenting Historioul Facts is pursued throughout, each period being illustrated 
with Finely Colored Chronological Charts and Progressive Geographical Maps. 





PRICE LIST. ~ Retail. Introductory, Exchange. | For Examination. 
Academic Edition, 479 pp. Octavo. .... $1.75 $1.15 $ .85 — 





Grammar School Edition, 350 pp. I2mo. . $1.25 $ .83 $ .62 $ .75 





COMMEBINDATIONS. 

From Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Prin. State Normdl School, Geneseo, N. Y.—In my judgment, the 
work is entitled to the foremost place among United States Histories. 

From Hon. Robert Curry, A.M., Ph. D., Deputy State Supt. Pub. Instruction of Pa.—lt re- 
gard Ridpath’s History of the United States as a model in every respect. 

From Hon. B. W. Byrne, State Supt. Public Instruction, West Va.—The Maps and Charts alone 
are worth the price of the book. 

From Prof. Wm. Travis, A.M., Germantown, Pa.—The plan is excellent; the style is easy, 
graceful and progressive. The Maps, Charts and Portraits are the best I have ever seen. 

For Descriptive Circulars, Specimen Pages, and full Particulars, address, 


JONES BROTHERS & C0., 1003 Arch St., Philadephia. 








SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


CH I EXCELSIOR 
SCHOOL DESK 


Is the Most Comfortable, Durable, and, in all Respects, 























IN THE MARKET. 





Noiseless, 


Durable, 


The Best. 








20,000 Intreduced in 1 Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey during ; 1871- 72-73-74. 


CHOOL DIRECTORS are invited to amie with the manufacturers of this de 
served!y popular desk. . 
A sample will cheerfully be sent to any Board of Education contemplating the pur- 


chase of furniture. 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


Unusual and Liberal’ inducements will be ffered purchasers thix season, Don't pur- 
chase till you have examined the Excelsior Desk. Globes. Mays. Blackboards and 
school supplies of all kinds at the lowest prices 


Excelsior School Furniture Manufacturing Company, 


A. W. REMPLEMAN, Supt., 
No. 1003 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


aocrto | 
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School Music Books. 


National Hymn and Tune Book. 40c. For 
opening and closing schools. ; 

River of Life. 35¢. Juvenile Sacred Music. 

Hour of Singing. $1.00. For HighSchools.  _ 

Choice Trios. $1.00. For High Schools and Semi- 
aries. 
7 ‘Deems Solfeggi. 75e¢. High Schools and Seminaries 

Orpheon. $1.00. For Boys Schools, High Schools, 
Colleges. , 

Am. School Music Reader, Vol. 1. 
Primary Schools. 

Am. School Music Reader, Vol. 2. 
Grammar Schools. 

Am. School Music Reader, Vol. 3. 
Grammar and High Schools. 

Cheerful Voices. 50c. 
Songs. 

Sold by all the Principal Music Dealers. 
retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO:, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
0. H. DITSON & CO.. J. E, DITSON & 00., 


7il Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. PHILADELPHIA. 


35e. For 
50e. For 
50¢c. For 
General Collection of Scheol 


Sent post-free, for 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


INSTITUTE SONGS, 


Prepared Expressly for Teachers’ Institutes 
and Schools 


By E. 0. LYTE, 


vo 7 g 
Prof, Vocal Musi 


, State Normal School, Millersville, Pa 


Both words 
many 
pieces are inserté d,f 

**Tt will be very popular,”’ 
adapted for the purpose.”’ 


cases written 


One hundred eopies, 
Single copy, (| 


$20.00. 
st-paid - 30.7 


InstiITUTES, TEACHERS, DEALERS, and other 


j. L. LYTE, E. O. LYTE, 


' 
Lancaster, Pa. | 


£37) ameert tl Tana 
Millersville, Lanc. Co., Pa. 





THE PRUDENTIAL LEAGUE. 


Teachers! Recruit 
your Health, Replen- 
ish your Pocket- 
books during vaca-| 
tion by organizing 
Councils of the Pru- 
dential League 


Tome Orrice, 


319 BROADWAY N. Y. 


Wanted,aCoun- 

cil of the FPru- 
dential Leaguein 
every town in 
Pennsylvania. 


HON. S. B. DUTCHER 


PRESIDENT. 


| ee eh 
UM eax ote 


Manager for Pennsylvania, Pottsville, Pa. 


Address, 


The Prudentia! League makes provision against stcKNess and accident, provides for DEPENDENT ones ‘in case 


of death, or aii ENDOWMENT for old age. 


Payments made monthly to the Treasurer of the Local Council. 


Councils 


are being formed rapidly all over the State. Organizers wanted in every county. 


REFERENCES. 


Hon. J. P, Wick eRSHAM, Harrisburg; Gen. J. F, HARTRANFT, Governor of Penna.; Hon. C. L. PersHina, Pottsville, Pa, 





STEVENS HOUSE, 


COR. WEST KING AND PRINCE STS., | |) 


LANCASTER, PA. 
The Finest and Largest Hotel in the State outside of Philadelphia. 
WM. HT. WILSON, PROP’ R. 


*OFFICE:” 
GEO. N. WILSON. 


GERARD A. WILSON, 


Light—Durable. 


Silicate Book Slates 


FOR SLATE OR LEAD PENCIL, 
Adopted and extensively USED 
for the last Six Years by the 


Boards of Education 


of New York, Philadelphia and 
many Cities, Towns and Schools. 
Leading. Book Stores and Stationers 
i keep them. (Staple.) 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 Fulton St., cor. Church. 
r Catalogue free. Sample to Teachers. 





, Y . 
4 mar 
Kk. Steiger, 
22 & 24 Frankfort Street, 
New York, 


has in press, and will shortly issue: 


KIDDLE and SCHEM’S 


CYCLOPADIA OF EDUCATION, 





One volume of the style, size, and pl ie { A pple ton's American ¢ Tk lopedia. 

This is the only work of the kind yet published in English; it is the only work in which Educa 
tional subjects, both general and particular (with special reference to the r ‘nited States), 
are treated in a comprehensive manner, both theoretically and practically; including also a full body ot 
statistics in every department. It is, therefore, the only coi a te reference book in the English la 
guage for all either engaged or inter sted in Education, but more especially for Americans. 

For these reasons the Cyclopedia of Elucat will be indispensable to all Educational Institutions 
(Public, Parochial, and Privat: to all Libraries, to Teachers 1 School Office it will be highly 
useful to Clergymen of all denominations and Sunday-School Teachers, to all persons interested in 
Education, to parents and th: ok-buying public in general.—The Cyclopedia of Education, although 
80 comprehensive and valual “a a work, will, 1 its moderate price, be placed within reach of all the 
above mentioned. They will be anxious to se l obtain the work, and to them it is intended to sub- 


mit it in a thorough and systematic manner, by Subscription Agents only. 


The commission allowed to Agents will be sufficiently large to afford liberal compensa- 
* tion for the most earnest efforts on their part; and the publisher has decided to give, +r 


wherever practicable, the eaclusive benefit of this lucrative canvass to persons 














connected with schools. 


—_- One reliable, competent, and energetic Agent is wanted for every city, school- = iil 


district, or county; and application should be made immediately 











to the publisher for engagement 





Instruction in German made very easy. 


AHN-HENN'S German Course is now complete, the Fourth German Book having 
just been issued. —This Course is so constructed that while the first parts of it (the First and Second 
German Books) are the easiest, best, and cheapest teaxt-books for all beginners, the 
main difficulties of the language are clearly and fully treated for advanced pupils in the Third 
and Fourth German Books. This Series is even more complete than the bulky and diffi- 
cult Grammars written for use in Colleges. 

Moreover, the AHN-HENN German Series is more completely provided with Reading Charts, 
Readers, and Kes, than ~ other; points which, combined with its cheapness, secure for it the 
strong preference of educators. The most satisfactory results in German instruction are re- 
ported from wherever the pane HENN Text-Books have been used: in Public Schools, Academies, 
Private and Parish Schools. 

Specimen pages sent free, specimen copies for examination at half price; very liberal 
terms for introduction, 

Attention is also invited to AHN-HENN’S French Series, REFFELT’S German Readers, DOUAT'S 
Rational Readers, REFFELT’S Arithmetios, SCHEDLER’S Globe and Relief Maps, and to Kindergarten 
Literature and Kindergarte n Gifts. ~—Catalogues mailed free. 

Largest Stock of German Books and Periodicals in the United States, 

















E. Steiger, 22 & 24 Frankfort Street, NEW YORK, 
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ECLECTIC BOUVCATIONAL SERIES. 


The Best Books at the Lowest rrices, 


Harvey’s Graded-School Readers, 
Harvey’s Graded-School Speller, 
Harvey’s Language Lessons, 
Harvey’s Ele. and English Grammars, 
White's Graded School Arithmetics, 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, 
Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry, 
Schuyler’s Trig. and Mensuration. 


&c., &e-, &c. 


McGuffey’s Readers and Speller, 
Ray’s Series of Arithmetics, 
Ray’s New Algebras, 

Ray’s Higher Mathematics, 
Eclectic Series of Geographies, 
Eclectic System of Penmanship, 
Venable’s U. S. History, 

Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene, 


The Publishers inyite special attention to the following 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS AND BOOKS FOR TEACHERS’ USE: 


tar’The prices quoted are 

I. REGULAR RETAIL Price. JJ, INrTRopuctTion Price—For first introduction i 1i00ls w 
not already in use. III. EXCHANGE PRICE (one-half retail price)—For (irst introduct nto schools in 
exchange for the corresponding old books of other series in use in the schio 
st inttrodu 


here 


SINGLE SAMPLE Copies, for examination with a view to fir 
teachers or school officers, on receipt of the Introduction Price. 
White’s Manual of Arithmetic (Just Published) containing Sug 

gestions, Methods of Teaching, Models of Analysis, and Illustrative So- 

ES CL SLOROURS,. WUE GOOUN cacnes cates cosetbant wectessed dismccdes. sngiaas . 
Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry 
Schuyler’s Trigonometry and Mensuration 
Ray’s Differential and Integral Calculus 
Ray’s Surveying and Navigation 
Harvey's Language LeSSONS ........6 -...:200- cecsccese sssceceee coves sosees ‘ 
Hepburn’s English Rhetoric 
Thalheimer’s History of England 
Norton’s Elements of Physics... sabes 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Meiners 
Re ae IN MING oo isk bad Seca akccba cadendoad nanesened dcbaveves 
Krusi’s Life of Pestalozzi 
Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture.. cree 
Hailman’s Lectures on History of P. angeey 
TheExaminer, or Teacher’s Aid 
Smart's Manual of Free Gymnastics 
Object Lessons, by Lilienthal and Allyn 
Payne’s School Supervision 

[A number of the Blank Forms and Rep rts recommended in Payne’s § Chapters on School Supervision 
shave been published separately for the use of Teachers, Prin ipals and Superintendents 


Send for descriptive circular and price list. ] 


1.25 


US Lise nD Sy 


WILSON, HINELE & Co., 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORK, 





New Work by Prof. Brooks. 





VarrMetie 





Principal of State Normal School at Mille tlle, £a., auth {* Normal Seri f Arvithmetics, Alge 


Teachers and prominent educators everywhere will 
gladly welcome a New Work from this eminent Mathe- 
matical writer. 


Mercantile colleges and schools of higher grades are in continual need of a work_em- 
bodying the application of Arithmetic to the higher uses of practical business. This. neu 
work of Prof. Brooks abounds in practical problems of actual business life, such as Whole- 
sale Business of all kinds, Custom House Business, Fire, Marine and Life Insurance, Civi! 
and Mechanical Engineering, the various Sciences, Banking, Annuity and Trust Companies, 
and the hundred other Practical purposes occurring in the experience of practical account- 
ants. It is full of originality, is clear and satisfactory on all points, and invaluable in 
training and strengthening the mental powers as well as imparting a vast amount of neu 
information obtainable from no other work on the subject. 

Retail price, $1.38. For examination or introduction, 92 cents. 


COMMON SCHOOL LITERATURE, 


By J. WILLIS WESTLAKE, A. M., 


Professor of English Literature, State Normal S » Mill , Pa,, author of “ How to Write Let- 


We beg leave to call your attention to this new work entitled COMMON SCHOOL LIT- 
ERATURE, by Prof. Westlake. It meets a want long felt, containing, as it does, in small 
compass, the Essentials of Literature, and no more. It shows the growth of our literature ; 
gives sketches of eighty-four Representative Authors of England and America, from Chaucer 
to Longfellow, with choice extracts from their works ; and notices and classifies all other 


distinguished writers. The extracts number nearly 500, and are themselves worth the 


price of the bock. Though suitable for common sehools, it is not a juvenile book. It is equally 
adapted to high schools, seminaries, and normal schools. More culture can be derived from 
it, than from most books of three or four times the size. A copy may be obtained by sending 
60 cents to the undersigned, who will be happy to communicate further information if desired. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 


be Special terms for introduction. 530 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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NEW AND USEFUL BOOKS. 


Sent Postpaid upon Receipt of Prices Annexed. 


Oh dpe ie 


LETTERS. uerrens. | “' How to Write Letters.” 


A 

t 

te By J. WILLIS WESTLAKE, A.M.. 
4 4 

tH 

Ps] 

a 


1 r 

bi Professor of English Literature, State Normal School, Mit- 
ey lersville Penna 

to] 


LIT 


Cloth, $1.00 ; Extra Gilt, $1.50. 


A For School and Private Reference. 


—20;9400——_— 


ETTER-WRITING has been treated in this 


2 
& 


Ys % 
‘SHSLLSA'I IVIOOS 


ill valuable work for the first time as a subject of 

BUSINESS[LETTERS] OFFICIAL grave educational, business and social importance; as 
e both a useful and beautiful accomplishment. No other 

r o subject so universally important has been so much 
& neglected in education, and no other offers so much 
oO & 2 room for instruction and improvement. 
G& o LY OBJECT.—To present the forms, spirit and laws 
“ay | of Letter-writing in a tangible and logical treatise, 
, ot easy to comprehend and to master ; to teach the first 
li= : a o ful step i yinal . : + 4% 

a bi a“ a “s useful step in original composition and literature to 
1€U fa} Oo oO & @ tq students; and to afford all, who have or seek position 
le- 5 Po »Y 3 or culture, important information upon elegant forms 
Le i n 4p ot , I g 
ee Su 4 tH and good usage, much of which has been heretofore 
1UI a Ga a) rritte I blished 
: < ¥s 2 unwritten and unpublished. 
les fs : PLAN—Chap I. The Classification of Letters. 

LS 1 “., ¢ 

nt HK LETTERS. Aa ETTERS. x II. The Structnre cf Letters. III. The Rhetoric 
os — 2 of Letters. IV. The Literature of Letters. In the 
in IN THREE PARTS: Chapter on the Structure, each part of a letter is treated in a section 
a ‘ stating its nature, position, arrangement, conventionalities and punctu 
Cl I. Letters, Notes, Cards. . 5 Nid sd i 

it. Orthography, ‘Punctuation tion, and is followed by models and practice exercises, 

IKK. Titles, Forms of Official Address, MATTER.- No pains have been spared t to make this work ac 


Phrases, Abbreviations, Postal In- 


- e Soci: 1 ess, scholastic and off , \ h of 
formation and Business Papers. curate, Social, busin Poe os - icial matter very much ol 


which for the first time appears in a book—has all been gathered from 
the highest original sources, and may therefore be accepted as correct. 


IMPORTANCE.— Letter-writing asa means of polite, friendly 


Hew to Write Letters; 
For Teachers and Professors. 


For Parents and Friends. and business communication is daily increasing in importance. 999 
For Pupils and Children. out of every 1,000 who can write, write letters, or in very many instances 
For Homes and Schools. . ° ; 


poor apologies for letters. No oneis fit toteach the youth who cannot 


How to Write Letters: write and punctuate a letter or an application for a school, correctly 
s: ~ r : j — “ve ‘ 
For Ladies and Gentlemen. COMMENDATION. Phe plan and dev opment ol How 
For Clergymen and Doctors. to Write Letters’? is warmly praised by educators, professional and 
For Lawyers and Judges. business men, and by noted ladies and gentlemen. 
f- For Statesmen and Officers ° : “ 
For Business Correspondents 


For all who wrteand have refined taste. fA NQTHER NEW AND IMPORTANT DEPARTURE. 


. || LLOYDS “LITERATURE FOR LITTLE FOLKS.” 














Il First Steps in Words, Sentences, and Child-Classics, 

re This little volume cannot faii to receive a hearty welcome from all true teachers ong friends of children. In an excellent 
system it presents words, Intere sting facts and queries on nature, o bje -ct lessons, sentence ulding and re pairing, and selections 

r from our choicest children’s liserature, for the acquisition of good English and beautiful cu = 

»p Orders for Schools and Homes promptly filled. Three months’ class use wil! make it indispen- 
sable for little learners. Please send orders early. Board, 50 cts.; Cloth, 75 cts 


Fs ALWAYS KEPT AHEAD. 
y THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS AND THE MOST PRACTICAL FOR BUSINESS 


9 1| Brooks’s Unrivaled Series of Arithmetics, Algebra, and Geometry. 


They are used more and liked better in Pennsylvania than any other series, Officially adopted by Maryland and Dela 
ware, and in part by Missouri and Oregon. They have stood the test triumy hantly in hundreds of cities and towns, and thou- 
sands ef country schools. Certain success in imparting mental discip line, and practical arithmetic can be secured by the use of 
Brooks’s Normal Series. Send for illustrated and descriptive catalogue. Peienaes. asc. Elementary, so nN w Mental, 38c 
Written, 95c.; Algebra, $1.25; Geometry, $1.25. 

RAUB’S NORMAL SPELLERS, 30c. 40c. FEWSMITHU'S GRAMMARS, 45c. 65c. 
SHEPPARD'S FIRST BOOK OF THE CONSTITUTION, 75c. $1.25. 


Illustrated descriptive catalogues, special introduction price lists, &c., sent upon application. 
. ’ ’ } pI 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 530 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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THE FACULTY BUILDING 


au MAP OT Geass Pere nagemeie, NEW AND COMPLETE 


FOURTEEN 


ea 
Efficient Toachers 


IN ALL RESPECTS. 


Thres Courses of Instruction, 


ELEMENTARY, SCIENTIFIC, AND CLASSICAL. 


Location Unsurpassed. The Lawn contains Ten Acres, laid out in Walks, 
Croquet and Ball Grounds. 


For Circular, containing full particulars, address 


GEO. lL. MARIS, A. M., Principal, 


WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS a/ 
In All Kinds of Rough and Dressed ‘ THE SHIRTMARER 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
110 NORTH QUEEN ST., - LANCASTER, PA. 


Established 1864.) 





Ar 1e¢ ul sortment always instock. Shirts made to or- 
, and prices and estimates forwarded by mail, with rules for 
il-measure ent 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


“The Words.” 


THE WORDS WITHOUT THE MUSIC, 


= ae [Pennsylvania Song Collection, ] 
—— ——— . Teachers say that this edition is desirable, inas- 
much as it supplies ail the songs and hymns ata 
LU pve 3B p= RR s nominal price. There are many schools in which a 
copy of the Song Collection will be in the hands of 
We employ no traveling agent to solicit orders All orders | the teacher, and a few copies here and there among 
or nae oy nee — cive prompt attention. We are ilso | the pupils, but most of the school supplied with 
ea pge cede! mene gy eye + noch pai rough lumber for bulld- | « The Words” only. A school can thus be supplied 
© ° at Ten Cents, or even less, per pupil. They are ordered 
freely by Teachers, Rates—One copy, 15 cents; 5 








OFFICE AND YARD: 


N. E. COR. PRINCE & WALNUT STS.. | copies 60 cents; 12 copies $1.10; 100 copies $7.50. 
? | Specimen copy, 10 cents. One copy of The Song 


LANCASTER, PA. | Collection and one copy of “ The Words” sent for 50 
Branch Yard, SENER & BROS., Ephrata. | cents. Address J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Penna. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Dec. '76. Watch Your Credits. Dec. '76. 


We credit money received, by placing against the subscribers’ 
names the date to which they have paid for their papers. 
‘-Dee. °76"? means expire with Dbecember 1876. 
When you send money the next number but one should have 
the figures after your name changed. If this is not done, write 
immediately and tell us how much money you send, the day 
when yon mailed the letter, and all about it. Mone orders, 
registered letters, and bank drafis, afford a means o sending 
money safely. Money thus sent is at our risk. Money in 
ordinary letters is at the risk of the senders. 





Acknowledgments.—Since our last list of acknowl- 
edgments we have received orders for subscriptions as follows : 
ae. D. H. E. La Ross, 180 names. Mr. B. F. Shaub, 100; 

Samuel Wolf, 57; James ( ’. Graham, 50; James C. Gable, 48 
w.w Woodruff, 32; N. R. Thompson, 26; G. W. Bartch, 
23; W. RB. pogergy | 23; H.F. Pierce, 22; Aaron Sheely, 
21; D.E Kast, 19; S. Jones, 18; Miss R. F. Jackson, 17; 
W.C. Tilden, 16: jon H.Ste phens, 14; J. B. Eshleman, 13; 
W. H. Shelley, 11; R. F. Hoffecker, to. Also, from Mr. J 
O. Knauss, R. Q. Warnock, P. Branwell, A. F. Silveus, John 
Grady, D. F. Barlow, J.S. Ulsh, Daniel Diehl, Henry Nie- 
man, Patrick Scott, E. S. Hine, W. Brower, Peter Kamerer, 
J. Silliman, J. R. Langhrey, J. E. Keim, B. F. Raesley, F, 
S. Barnes, D. E. Kepler, G. A. Blose, Howard Preston, S. B, 
Thompson, N. C. Johnson, Anna Peilett, William Allman, 
Jas. Gallagher, Charles A. Johnson, W. R. Boyle, Patrick 
Sweeney, Wm. Rauch, W. 


N. Sterrett, I. H. Hutchinson, 
James S. White, Benjamin Franklin, Wm. L. Levergood, 
F. Burwell, John Wynkoop, M. Schofield, G. W. Fetter, J. J. 
Meigham, J. L. Dorworth, S. W. Hamilton, M. J. Neary, R 
cay, I. S. Bennett, J. D. Rutherford, James Heilman, 
;eo. Boyer, E. R. Miller, Eva McMullen, H. M. Atkinson, 
Wan. Bovard, C. P, Wickersham, I. F. Butz, Wm. McCloy, 
Levi Putnam, J. A. Auble, G. W. Miller, S. R. Thompson, F. 
C. Childs, J. W. Shwartz, J. B. Whippy, W. A. Campbell, 
S. J. Lewis, D. B. Strickler, Geo. B Adams, James Dickson, 
R.B. Daniels, F. W. Blackmar, Thomas Murphy, W. Hay- 
maker, FE. M. Coe, L. S. Kreider, Mershon, 1. 
Hoopes, Jno. A. Farrell, J. A Courtney, Samuel Heron, P. 
A. Witmer, D. G. Allen, W. H. Shirey, Emily Crane, G. D. 
Ackerly, A. C. Smith, L. E. Casner, Mary Oursler, Ellie 
Kuhns, C. C, Taylor, Jos. W. Thomas, Samuel Fisher, Mar- 
shall Kerr, L. R. Weich, E. A [ome John Hill, J. W. John- 
son, C. W. Middleton, Wm. Sibley, 
M,. Hartley, R. M. McNeal, Etta Wrsel: D. W. Plasterer, 
Isaac L. Gehman, S. M Fell, A. F. Downs, H. S. Danner, 
Wm. M. Bristoll, S. D. Ingram, Clara A. White, Jacob Peters, 
J. M. Gross, T. McKirachan, F. S. Dunlap, S. A 
nie Swayze, J. R. Brungart, H. McAvoy, A. S. Barnes & Co., 
T. H. Mulligan, Jennie Moore, S. K. Ebersole, J, H. Cobean, 
Benjamin Rees, Jno. McDonald, H. Meyer, A. H. Roffe & Co., 
John C. Bright, Ellen Lawthers, E. Steiger, D. McKee, Minnie 
laylor, J.S Wolf, W. D. Henkle, Enos Holt, E. J. Noss, 
Peter Taylor, J. M. Dight, Jas. P. Coburn, Jno. H. Burton, 
*. J. Stetler, A. H. Ward, V. D. Urich, W. J. Richardson, 
H. A. Kneibler, North Orvis, D. G. Miller, Wm. Boeckel, 
J. A os, L-¢ J. Braden, Lizzie E. Thomas, M. L. Allison, 
L. Fry, Burnham, I, S. Geist, T. J. Wright, Thos. 
Giles, Liesie s Carter, P. P. Dewees, L. Martin, L. J. Miller, 
Albert Beardsley, Harriet C. Faye, Mrs. Maddux, W. H 
Swearingen, Jesse B. Harvey, C. H. Ide, M.G. Weaver, Kurtz 
Kauffman, jr., A. Rambo and others ‘I hanks for all. 


New York School J Journal. 


Teachers and School Officers who want to post themselves 
on educational methods, ideas, and progress, should take 
the New YorRK ScHoo.t JoorRNau. It is ably conducted; 
the articles are interesting, practical and earnest. The 
teachers of New York city, where the best public schools of 
the world are found, are its extensive patrons, and also write 
forit. Price, $2.50 per year. The “ The New Course of 
Study “is sent to every new subscriber. It is the oldest 
weekly educational published, Established srx years, 





WwW illhamson, Effie | 


3aer, Min- 





Private 
Ad- 


Grammar or 
d teat her. 
Conn, 


Wanted.—Engagement in High, 
School, by a college graduate and experience 


dress Ralph H. Bowles, jr., M.A., Jewett City, 





Music for Institutes. 
Special rates will be made to County Institutes for The Penn- 
sylvania Song Collection ; for he Words Without the Music ; 
or for amy one of last four issues of the Music-Page Supplement. 


First-Class Seminary for Sale. 

A First-Class Seminary for Young Ladies at private sale, 
situated about thirty-five miles from Philadelphia. Beautiful 
grounds and fine building. In full operation at present and 
always patronized to the extent of its capacity. For informa- 
tion address or call upon R. ALEXANDER, Esq., 424 Walnut 
street, Philadelphia 3 
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= Valuable Decorations,’*—Mr. E. F. 
Leinbach’s, Berks county, writes: “‘ The Lancaster 
Mottoes sent me last month are playing their part well 
pupils are delighted with them They are valuable 
tions, since they not only ornament a room, | teach such 
principles of life and conduct as should be the 
minds and hearts of school children 

Remititances,—li remitting money for subscription in 
amounts of $3.00 or over, please send check, draft, post-office 
money-order, or REGISTERED letter. ‘The registration fee is 
Ten cents, present system has been foun absolute 
protection against losses by mail. All postmasters obliged 
to register letters when requested to dk which 
may be deducted from the amount to be remitted 

Postage.—Add ten cents for postage to your subscription, 
making $1.60. The new law makes prepayment necessary. 

Five copies One Year for $7.00. All postage prepaid, 


ut aiso 


instilled into 


and the an 
are 
upon 


the fee 





Specimen copies, 10 cents. 17 Warren St., N. Y. 








The Chicago Hraser. 
$2.50 per doz. New Covers, Best, $1.25 per doz. 


Sample roc. HADLEY BROS. & KANE, Chicago. 


Yrapeteries. 


24 Sheets of Paper and 24 Envelopes, 
various styles done up in a neat boxand 
sent by mail on receipt of price, 20, 
25, 30, or 50 cents per box, 

School and Fancy Stationery of all 
kinds at the Lowest Prices. 


GEORGE M. BAZER, 


Bookseller and Stationer, 
987 N. Second St., Philadelphia, 





PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL FOURNAL, 


Songs and Hymns—Old and New. 
THE 


Pennsylvania Song Collection. 


Every ae —_ Hymn Complete on 
s Own Page. 


“Too Much for the Money.’’—The 
Song Collection, which has just reached us, the 
well-worked field, has one merit which wil 
It ‘‘comes to stay.”’” Most new compilations of musi« : 
pushed through the trade upon the strength of a few brilliant 
and popular melodies, which are made t arry the dead weight 
of all the rest. This book is the succes honest and 
intelligent endeavor to sift the 


Pennsylvania 
uugh entering a 
secure it success 


result of 





grain from the chaff. It con- 
tains a far greater proportion of good music—melody that en- 
ters into and dwells within us, an ever-vleasant memory 
any other we know hat it makes liberal provision for the 
children is not the least of its merits To those also who love 
this book will be a treasure, for t 


than 





music for itse! if, wills r 
open uvon any one of its hundred pages thout finding ar 
friend or making a new one We are n h mistaken if ‘* TI 
Pennsylvania Song Collection ’’ does not prove as profital 


it is creditable to its publisher The contents lose nothing 


their neat and well-chosen dress Armstrong, music tv} 
grapher, and Sherman & Co., printers, do well .to place tl 
imprint upon a piece of work so uniformly excellent. The y 
objectlon to the book is likely to come from it mpetitors—we 
do not say rivals—--who will think it gives the people too much 
for their money Examiner 

Prices—One copy, 4octs.; 3copies, $1.1 1 


per dozen, $4 
Special rates to institute r for introduct 
Rum te ’ 


er is desired, 


per 100, $30.00 
into schools, 


Address 


when a large num 


J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 


“Take One.”’—An able C 
leads the educational work in one of tl rgest an most 
vanced counties in Pennsylvania—at | 
teachers and on other occasior puts the matter of subs 


inty Superintendent, w 





tion to an educational journal upon the proper basis, t 
** Teachers need an educational magazine I shall regard the 
regular reading of such journal an evide e of -ssional 





terest There are several g d journals now put hed, an 
these the applicant for certificate must take one or another. N 
certificate will be issued to any one empl 
teaching who does not read something of the irrent literature 
of the teacher’s profession 
Good Singing at an Institute is one 
It insures variety to the Institute, and affords 
‘‘resting spell’’ between lectures, drills, or 
longer platform talks from the instructors 
least of its benefits There should 
leader in charge, and a cabinet organ at ha 
is needed to put tenor a dozen good 
half the schools of a county as one 


of its very best features 
a profitabie 
ther half-hour or 
But these are 
ulways be a competent 

Nothing more 
sand hymns into 
1 results of the at 





the 


} 











nual institute session; and if no other result were secured, the 
Institute would still be worth all it costs 
Music Page.—Hundreds of subscribers to Tur JourNnat 


take it mainly to secure the School Song or School Hymn w 

it contains each month They get this and more He 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL is the only magazine of its 
class, that we know of, which makes this popular feature of V 
cal Music all the while prominent. The Musi I 
tinued through the Twenty-fifth Volume 


Page will be con- 


Music-Page Supp ment. Our Music-Page Sup} 
ment No. 4 contains the following son and hymns with t 
music: Chide Mildly the Erring, Christmas all Ye ar 
Rain upon the Roof, ‘The Star Spangled Banner, M ng 
Home of the Soul, How Can I Leave Thee, Pe rri M. 
tum, Domine; Singing in the Rain; Little Brother, 
Boy: Kind Words Can Never Die, and Weep for the 
with a dozen or more selections, the words without the mus 
The demand for it has proved even greater than for that of t 
previous year 








It has been received with favor in all direct 


We make some extracts trom numerous letters Mi Ss Pp 5. Cr 
Maxatawney, Pa., writes: ‘‘] saw your Music-Page Supple 
ment No, 4 at the County Institute, was very much intere 1 
in the songs, and herewith order 28 copies for in my sch 
Ezra M. Kline, Stonersvi'le, Pa.: ‘‘ Enclosed find $1.20, f 
which send 20 copies of Supplement N 4. We have N : 
but the boys and girls now want the new * T. M. Smit 
Blossburg, Pa. : “ I received those forty Supplements to- 
The pupils are wild about them. Se me twenty more Er 





closed please find money for the same.”’ L. W. Showe 


Herndon, Pa.: ‘‘ Enclosed find $1.20, for which please se 
20 copies of Supplement—17 copies No. 4 and 3 copies N 





I had merely to show the specimen copy of the Supple 
my pupils. No canvassing was 


book for the school 


ment t 
neeat | I t nk t Is ‘fe 
music room H. F. Owens, Wilkes- 


: 


Barre, Pa. : “‘ Please send us 26 copies Supplement No. 4. W« 
h » had Nos. 1,2 and 3.and consequently know their wort! 
Believing that No 4 will equal any that has preceded it, we 
await its arrival.’ . Bleisteen, Lebanon, Pa 
copies of Supplement No. 4, All our boy 
Supplement very much: in a word. the 
are just what we need for singing.’’ I ~. Weber, 
ville, Pa ** Enclosed find $1.25, for 
I have a very large school, and the 
all anxious to have the Supplement.”” J.C 
‘ Please find , 
which send me 35 copies of Supplement N 4 It contains the 
ng, ‘ How Can I Leave Thee? So say I to the 
How can I be without thee? have had thee for the last 
three years, and must have thee still.’’’ M.B. Klopp, North 
Heidelberg, Pa. which send me 
Supplement No. 4. I began teaching to-day, and the scholars 
\ Supplement 





a 


anxiously 
Please send me 2 


and girls want the 





Supplement. re 
, Johr 


order for $2.10, for 


enclosed n 





Supp 


** Enclosed find ¢1.< for 


asked me whether I would not send for the new 


I promised to do so at once, for they can hardly wait till they 

come.”” I. N. Lucas, Wiley. Pa ‘* Last winter I ordered 

twerty copies of your Music-Page Supplement No. 2, for the 
e of my scholars, and thev were so delighted with them th 


therein be- 


Dougherty, 
ve sent for tl 


I must have twenty copies No. 4, .1e of the songs 
; i in never Die.’’’ Mbollie ©. 
fifth time I } 

















ton, Pa ‘This is the 1a 
Supplement I have a set of the Lancaster Mottoes,and would 
I e withoutthem.”’ E. B. Hosterman, Centre Hill, Pa 
Specimen copy Supplement No. 4 is at hand Iam w 
ised with it. Think it the best of the four numbers. 
ed find an for additional copies.”” L. B. Heisy, Derry 
Church. Pa. I have your school mottoes, and Nos. 1, and 
f your Music- Page Supplement, in my school All of these 
ive proven of s1 h merit as to meet the approval of all But 
N 4th found t ntain music equally good. if not better, 
than those preceding it. I must have it for myself and school 
Teachers desiring, for use of pupils, copies of any one of the 
Supplements tl far d(Nos, 1, , 4 0r 5) may order 
san postage 1id I Io cts,; pies, 25 Cts. ; 8 cc pies, 
6o cts copies, $1.2 
RG oid mistake in orderin rsending them it will be 
lit - one of the somes with music in the Supple- 
ment d red Address T. P. Me skEY, Lancaster, Pa. 


r2- Our New Music Supplement, No. 5, 
wi h has re 


much favor 


ssued, is a ne, and meets with 


ntly been 


Directors and The Journal. 


w Sh 


Mr. J. H. ¢ 


writes * We nsider The 


retary, Sn 
Fournalan 
charge of our duties a irectors.”’ 
Mr. Clark Price, secretary, Espy, ( 
The Pennsylvania l Journal 
Board It is, without exception, the 


e, Centre county, 
nvaluable aid in the 


rmssman, sec 


‘olumbia county, says 
s highly prized by our 


work of the kind 


school 








published, It sh« 1 be in every school-room, and in the 
rds of every friend of education in the untrv,’”’ 
M John P. McAdoo, secretary, Dunsfort, Washington 
nty, ordering five « , writes: ‘‘ We think Zhe Fournal 
a good publication, t is the off ul organ of the State, 
but also in itself, for it is by far the ablest friend tothe cause of 
education that is to be found in the State 


Thomasville, York county, renewing 


ription for Board of Jackson School District, writes: 
This is the sixteenth year’s subscription to 7he Yournal for 
the Jackson Board The vote was unanimous I hey would 


retary, Centreville, Crawford county, 


Pa., ordering fiv »pies for the members of his Board, says: 
‘We find 7he Yournad a great help to us as a School Board.’ 


Butler county, 


Mr. M. W 
‘ ’ sasure, and had 


writes ‘We welcome 7he 


Kennedy, secretary, Prospect, 
] he Journal with pl 

















we th wer we woulk adly put it into every home.”’ 
Mr. J. W. Phillips, secretary, Girard, Erie county, ordering 
five copies tor members of his Boar« says: ‘* We consider 
yur jour st of its kit sublished.”’ 
Mr ae] St cretary, Wellsboro’, Tioga county, says : 
Hard as the times are, financially, we know not how to deny 
rselves the pleasure of receiving this ever-welcome visitor.”’ 


> 


Lancaster School Mottoes.—Mr. B. F. Bad- 
Pa ant two sets of Lancas- 
zet along withont them—think 
m.”” T.S. Dickson, Wood- 
ms are furnished nicely with the 
School Mottoes. Enclosed _ 
y, Secretary of Weisspo 
aster Mottoes for 
Intire, Livermore, 





ater Cure, wr s e Ww 





-@ »set of The Lan 
eacl ’ s district. Mr. J. B. M 
Pa ‘The set of Mottoes which I ordered is at hand. They 
t . ng, are cheap, well gotten up, and just the right 
should be in hool-room. I 

times the vice asked for 


Price, $1.10 





oes rhey 
hout them for three 


i every § 
would not be w 


them So of others, but our space is limited 


: I 
per set, postpaid. Address J. P. McCaskey, Lat caster, Pa, 
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ST. NICHOLAS! 


“ The King of all publications issued for the 
young on either side of the Atlantic,” —Soush- 
ampton (England) Observer. 


“St. NICHOLAS is full of the choicest things. The 
publication is, in all respects, the best of its kind. 
We have never yet seen a number that was not sur- 
prisingly good.” — Zhe Churchman, Hartford, Conn. 


ST. WICHOLAS For 1877 


Opens witha SHoRT AND Very ENTERTAINING SERIAL FROM 
THR Frencu, “Tue Kincpom or THe GREEDY,’ 
Story ApAPTED TO THE THANKSGIVING SEASON. 

Another serial, of absorbing interest to boys, ‘‘ His Own 

Master,” by J. T. Trowbridge, author of the ** Jac k Hazard 
Stories,’” begins in the CuristmMaAs Hotipay NuMBER. 


During the year there will be interesting papers for boys, by 
William Cullen Bryant, John r- Whittier, Thomas Hughes, 
William Howitt, Dr. Holl: and, George MacDonald, Sanford B. 
Hunt, Frank R. Stockton, and others. 

There will be stovies, sketches and poems, of special interest 
to girls, by Hi arriet Prescott Spofford, Susan Coolidge, Sarah 
Winter Kei!ogg, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Louisa Alcott, Lu- 
cretia P. Hale, Celia Thaxter, Mary Mapes Dodge, and many 

Ss There will als 


“TWELVE SKY PICTURES,” 


By Prorgssor Proctor, the Astronomer, 

with maps, showing ‘“‘ The Stars of Each Month,”’ which will 
be likely to surpass in interest any series on popular science 
recently given to the public 

AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION, with FUN AND 
FROLIC, and WIT AND WISDOM, will be mingled as 
heretofore, and St. Nicuowas will continue to delight the 
young and give pleasure to the old. 


THE LONDON LITERARY WORLD says: 


o be 


“There is no magazine for the young that can be | 


said to equal this choice production of SCRIBNER’S 
press. All the articles, whether in prose or rhyme, 
are throbbing with vitality. * * * The litera- 
ture and artistic illustrations are both superb.” 


The London Daily News says: “ We wish we 
could point out its equal in our own periodical lit- 
erature,”’ 


Good News for Boys and Girls. 


To meet the demand for a cheaper St. NICHOLAS 
Gift-Book, the price of vols, I. and II. has been re 
duced to $3 each; vol. III., $4. Thethree volumes, 
in an elegant library case, are sold for $10 (in full 
gilt, $15), so that all may give their children a com- 
plete set. These volumes contain more attiactive 
material than fifty dollars’ worth of the ordinary 
children’s books. 

Subscription price, $3 a year. The three bound 
volumes and a subscription for this year, only $12. 
Subscribe with the nearest newsdealer, or send 
money in check, or P. O. money-order, or in regis- 
tered letter, to 


SCRIBNER & CO., 


No. 743 BroAapway, N. Y. 





BUCKEYE BELL. FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churehes, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 
I)lustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second St.,Cia, 





| current literature—indispensable 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT, 


I3B2zd VOLUME. 


THE MOST EMINENT living 
authors, such as Prof. Max 
Muller, Prof. Tyndall. Rt. 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Dr. W. 
B. Carpenter, Prof. Huxley, 
R.A. Proctor, Frances Power 
Cobbe, The Duke of Argyll, 
Jans. A. Froude, Mrs. Mulloch, 
Mrs. Oliphant, Sirs. Alexan- 
der, Miss Thackeray. Jean 
Ingelow, George MacDonald, 
Wm. Black,Anthony Trollope, 
Matthew Arnold. Henry 

- = HKingsiey, Francis Galton. w 
W. Story. Auerbach, Ruskin, Carlyle, Ten- 
nyson, Browning, and many others are represented in 
the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 


In 1877 it will furnish to its readers the productions of 
the foremost authors above named and many 
Others; embracing the choicest Serial and Short Stories 
by the Leading Foreign Novelists, and an amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 


in the world, of the most valuable literary and scientific 
matter of the day, from the pens of the leading Es- 
sayists. Scientists, Critics, Diseoverers and 
Editors, representing every department of Knowledge 
and Progress, 

Tue Livine AGE, (in which its only competitor, ‘‘ Every 
SaTuRDay,” has been merged), is a weekly magazine of sixty- 
four pages, giving more than 

THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double column octavo pages of reading matter yearly. It 
presents in an inexpensive form, considering its amount of 
matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and with 
a satisfactory completeness attempted by no other 
publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, 
Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Bio- 
graphical, Historical and Political Information, from the 
entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

It is, therefore, invaluable to every American reader as 
the only fresh and thorough compilation of an indispensable 
because it embraces the 














productions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 


“Simply indispensable to any one who desires to keep 
abreast of the thought of the age in any department of sci- 
ence or literature.” — Boston Journal. 

*“* A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of enter- 
tainment and instruction.”—Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, 

“The best periodical in Amerioa.”—Theo. L. D.D. 

** Tt has no equal in any country.”—/hiladelphia Press. 

“It reproduces the best thoughts of the best minds of the 
civilized world, upon all topics of living interest.”— Phila 
delphia Inquirer. 

“The best of all our eclectic publications,’ 
New York. 

* And the cheapest 
Tne Advance, Chicago. 

** With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all that is 
important in the literature, history, politics, and science of 
the day.”—The Methodist, New York 

“The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the 
finest poetry of the English language, are here gathered to- 
gether,” —Jilinois State Journal, 

** Indispensable to every one who desires a thorough com- 
pendium of all that is admirable and noteworthy in the liter- 
ary world,”’—Boston Post, 

* Ought to find a place in every 
York Times. 

Published wEExLy at $8.00 a year, 
$10.50 Tae Livine AGe and either one of the 
Montblies (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar, will be 
year, both postpaid ; or, for $9.50, THE LiviIne 
Scribner's St. Nicholas, or Appleton’s Journal, 


bas" EXTRA OFFER FOR 1877. “Gai 


@ om gratis the six 


Culyer, 


— The Nation, 


A monthly that comes every week.”— 


American Home,’’—New 
free of postage; or for 
American $4 
sent for a 
AGE and 


To all new subscribers for 1877, will 
numbers of 1876, containing, with other valuable matter, the 
first instalments of a new and powerful se¢ acta] story, ‘‘ lus 
MARQUIS OF LossI£F,” by GEORGE MAC DONAL BD, 
now appearing in THE Livine AGE from advance sheets, 


Address LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 








NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER | } 


Edited by M. €. HAZARD. 


Is undoubtedly the best Teachers’ Help published. 


Has the most thorough’ 


helpful and inspiring lessons, the best corps of contributors, and the most popular editorial department. 


Needs only to be examined in order to be taken. 
six Lesson Papers with each copy. 


Terms, $1.50 per year. 
Sample copy sent free or application to 


Clubs of five or more receive 


ADAMS, BLACKEMER & LYON PUB. CO., Chicago, Illinois. 





BEST HOLIDAY GIFT. | 


Of Constant and Permanent Value. 


An indispensable requisite | 


FOR EVERY 


Teacher, Advanced Student, /ntelligent Family, | 


THE BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 





— r —_ =e 


Webster's Unabridged E 


“THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY EXTANT.” 
—London Quarterly Review, Oct., 1873. 
From the Chief Justice of the United States. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 25, 1875.—The book has become 
indispensable to every student of the English language, A 
Law Library is not complete without it, and the Courts 


look to it as of the highest authority in all questions of defi- 
nition.—Mornrison R. Ware, 


FOUR PAGES COLORED PLATES. | 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 





NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


Sead bl Z 
ELOCUTION : ORATORY; | 
1418 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 

For Clerrymen, Lawyers, Teachers. Business Men. and 
all classes of advanced students. Attention to Conver- 
sation and Oratory, Vocal ulture Reading and Recita- 
——. ee ne 1875. Grants Diplomas. Both 

xes admitted. Send for Catalogue. Winter te s 
December 4th. , = Cpt yes 

1t J. W. SHOEMAKER, Principal. 


Bryant “4% Longfellow. 


A sunerh life-size portrait of either of these favorite 
poets will be sent with the Aflantic Monthly 
for 1877 to any one remitting $5.00 direct to the 
Publishers. 


THE ATLANTIC FOR 1877. 


Will have among its attractions an unusual number of poems 


| by Longfellow; poems by Lowell, Whittier, Holmes; a new 


storv, in three parts, by T. B. Aldrich: two stories in dramatic 
form by W. D. Howells: frequent contributions from Mark 
Twain; papers on Colonial History by C. F. Adams, Jr.: de- 
scriptions of Egyptian Life by Charles Hale; and Mrs. Kem- 
ble’s “€Old Woman’s Gossip.”” 

ORIGINAT. MUSIC in each number. by such composers as 
J. K_ Paine. George L. Osg« od, Julius Eichberg, Dudlev Buck, 
and Francis Boott, with words by some of the best Atlantic 
poets 

THE CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB, a new department, 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


TERMS: Single or specimen numbers, 35 cents. Yearly 
subscription, $4. postage free: with life-size portrait of Bryant 
or Lonefellow, $s 

Remit by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to H. O. 
HOUGHTON & CO., Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


H. 0. HOUGHTON AND COMPANY, BOSTON; 
HURD AND HOUGHTON, NEW YORK. 


GOOD PAY FOR TEACHERS | 





| Agents Wanted for the New Historical Work, Our 


WESTERN BORDER. 


A complete and hy yy history of American pioneer 
life 100 Years Ago, its thrilling conflicts of red and 
white foes, exciting adv-ntures, captivities, forays, 
scouts. pioneer women and boys, Indian warpaths,camp- 
life, and sports A book for old and young. Nota dull 


age. Nocompetition. Enormoussales. Extra terms. 
liustrated circular free. 
8t J. C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





RIDPATH’S 


HISTORIES 


Of the Wnited States. 


Prepared expressly fer Schools, on a New and Comprehensive Plan, embracing the features of Lyman’s 
Chart. ‘ They are divided into Perjods, in accordance with the Natural Divisions of American History. 
The Objective Method of presenting Historiou] Facts is pursued throughout, each period being illustrated 
with Finely Colored Chronological Charts and Progressive Geographical Maps. 














Pome pene PRICE LIS Tr. Retail. Introductory. Exchange For Examination. 
Academic Edition, 479 pp. Octavo. . .. . $1.75 $1.15 $ .85 ~ $r.00 
Grammar School Edition, 350 pp. 12 mo. $1.25 $ 83 | @ 62 - $75 om 





COMMENDATION S. 
From Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Prin. State Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y.—In my judgment, the 
work is entitled to the foremost place among United States Histories. 


From Hon. Robert Curry, A.M., Ph. D. 


, Deputy State Supt. Pub. Instruction of Pa.—t re- 


gard Ridpath’s History of the United States as a model in every respect. 
From Hon. B. W. Byrne, State Supt. Public Instruction, West Va—The Maps and Charts alone 


are worth the price of the book. 


From Prof. Wm. Travis, A.M., Germantown, Pa.—The plan is excellent; the style is easy 


graceful and progressive. 


The Maps, Charts and Portraits are the best I have ever seen. 


For Descriptive Circulars, Specimen Pages, and full Particulars, address, 
P I ges, 


1003 Arch St., Philadephia. 


JONES BROTHERS & C0., 
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. ADAPTED TO THE REQUIREMENTS OF ALL SCHOOLS. 


It is the only complete graded course published. It is the only system so plain and practical that 
it can be successfully taught in public schools without the aid of experts. An inspection of these books 
will convince the most skeptical of their superiority to all others for school uses, 











SYNTHETIC SERIES. 


( PRIMARY ) ( GRAMMAR SCHOOL ) 
Four Books, each 20 cents. Manual, 75 cents. Four Books, each 30 cents. Manual, 75 cents. 


ANALYTIC SERIES. ADVANCED PERSPECTIVE — 
( AND SHADING SERIES. 
INTERMEDIATE ( HIGH SCHOOL ) 


. Four Books. Nos. 1 and 2, 30 cents each. Nos 3 and 4, 40 
Six Books, each 25 cents. Manual, 75 cents. cents each. Manual, 75 cents 


RiS!’S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING,--Free-Hand Designs. 














A SERIES OF FLAT DESIGNS, | Tie lessons in this series commence with the simpiest elements, 
: and by progressive steps lead to compitcated designs. The student 1s 
ae feeuk i, tate instructed to copy accurately, and to make original combinations. In 
the descriptive matter, full directions are given for adapting these de- 
my CHARLES KASTNER. signs to practical use in the varions manufactures, so that, while the 
Lowell Professor of Design, Massachusetts Institute | gosthetic faculties are cultivated upon the one side, the most thorough 

nibh 5 Rates industrial training is given upon the other. 

READY JANUARY 1, 1877. ‘ 


F l 

A SERIES OF RELIEF DESIGNS. The lessons of this series are arranged to give—first, simple ele- 

Representing their Historical Development =" | ments; second, a representative combination of elements in a com- 

Pletel design; third. an exercise in reproduction from memory; 

By 8. E. CLEAVES, fourth acombination of the same elements in an original design; 

Prof. of Drawing and Designing, Cornell Univershy. | and fifth, the methods of drawing directly from objects and Nature. 
READY JANUARY 1, 1877. 

cacioasllanie ME EE Se 

MECHANICAL DRAWING. 














A SERIES OF ELEMENTARY ME- . This series contains a full description and illustration of the use 
of instruments, the conventional method of representing materials, 
CHANICAL DRAWING. and the methods of projections. It includes the whole elementary 
mechanical drawing course usually pursued ip the technical schools, 
By H. N. MUDGE ' and hitherto found only in elaborate and costly treatises. By the ar- 
, rangement in separate drawing-books, with a brief and comprehen- 
sive description of each plate. this subject is brought within the reach 
a cali teodies of Teamateey. Massachusetts | Of the advanced students in the public schools, and of young men who 
go immediately from school to some practical mechanical work with- 

READY JANUARY 1, 1877. out having time for a complete drawing course. 





A SERIES UPON ELEMENTARY This series shows the plans, elevations, and working details of 


buildings. and something of the historic orders of architecture. 

ARCHITECTURE. includes the work usually given to students in architecture, and is en- 

tirely of a practical character. While answering the purposes of the 

By CHAS. BABCOCK, prefessionai student, this seriés is specially prepared to supply a 

. growing demand for some specific knowledge of building and architec- 

Professor of Architecture, Cornell University. ture for the general public, and it will be found adapted to classes in 
Ning Books—Eacu 50 Crs. the High Schools, Academies and Colleges. 


A SERIES UPON MACHINERY. | Each lesson in this series serves the double purpose of teaching an 
important principle in mechanics, and of illustrating the method of 
By JOHN E. SWEET, representing mackines and their parts. The series includes the whole 
X method of making working-drawings for the various parts of a ma- 
Prof. of Applied Mechanics, Comel!! Untverrity. chine, and 1t illustrates thes application and transmission of power, 

READY MARCH 1, 1877. and the various devices for its change of direction. 











We have also in preparation, series upon “ Civil Engineering,” “‘ The Ceramic Art,” ‘“‘ Interior Decorations,” 
and other departments of science and art, the details of which will be announced in due season. 





Sample copies for examination, and supplies for first introduction, will be furnished at the usual reduction 


from retail prices. 
D. APPLETON & Co., Publishers, 
549 and 551 BROADWAY, N. Y: 











wig 
BY EDW. BROOKS, A. M., 


Principal of State Normal School at Millersville, Pa., author of “ Normal Series of A rithmetics, Algebra, 
Geometry, etc., etc.” 


Teachers and prominent educators everywhere will 
gladly welcome a New Work from this eminent Mathe- 
matical writer. 


Mercantile colleges and schools of higher grades are in continual need of a work em- 
bodying the application of Arithmetic to the higher uses of practical business. This new 
work of Prof. Brooks abounds in practical problems of actual business life, such as Whole- 
sale Business of all kinds, Custom House Business, Fire, Marine and Life Insurance, Civil 
and Mechanical Engineering, the various Sciences, Banking, Annuity and Trust Companies, 
and the hundred other Practical purposes occurring in the experience of practical aecount- 
ants. It is full of originality, is clear and satisfactory on all points, and invaluable in 
training and strengthening the mental powers as well as imparting a vast amount of new 
information obtainable from no other work on the subject. 

Retail price, $1.38. For examination or introduction, 92 cents. 


COMMON SCHOOL LITERATURE, 


By J. WILLIS WESTLAKE, A. M., 


Professor of English Literature, State Normal School, Millersville, Pa., author of “ How to Write Let 
ters,” etc., etc. 


We beg leave to call your attention to this new work entitled COMMON SCHOOL LIT- 
ERATURE, by Prof. Westlake. It meets a want long felt, containing, as it does, in small 
compuss, the Essentials of Literature, and no more. It shows the growth of our literature ; 
gives sketches of eighty-four Representative Authors of England and America, from Chaucer 
to Longfellow, with choice extracts from their works ; and notices and classifies all other 
distinguished writers. The extracts number nearly 500, and are themselves worth the 
price of the book. Though suitable for common schools, it is not a juvenile book. It is equally 
adapted to high schools, seminaries, and normal schools. More culture can be derived from 
it, than from most books of three or four times the size. A copy may be obtained by sending 
60 cents to the undersigned, who will be happy to communicate further information if desired. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 


Bes" Special terms for introduction, 530 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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NEW AND USEFUL BOOES. 


Sent Postpaid upon Receipt of Prices Annexed. 


~~ Larrens. &| “' How to Write Letters,” 
| By J. WILLIS WESTLAEE, A.M.,. 


Professor of English Literature, State Normal School, Mil- 


Vx lersvilie Penna. 
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‘SUELLIT 


Cloth, $1.00 ; Extra Gilt, $1.50. 
AX For School and Private Reference, 
2029300 


| FTTER-WRITING has been treated in this 


| valuable work for the first time as a subject of 


SHYS.LLAI IVIooes 


b 

grave educational, business and social importance; as 

BUSINESS [LETTERS] OFFICIAL both a useful and beautiful accomplishment. No other 

subject so universally important has been so much 

| neglected in education, and no other offers so much 
room for instruction and improvement. 


OBJECT.—To present the forms, spirit and laws 
! 
| 
| 


Xs 


of Letter-writing in a tangible and logical treatise, 
easy to comprehend and to master ; to teach the first 
usetul step in original composition and literature to 
students; and to afford all, who have or seek position 
or culture, important information upon elegant forms 
and good usage, much of which has been heretofore 
unwritten and unpublished. 
= | PLAN—Chap I. The Classification of Letters. 
LETTERS. HM | 11. ‘he Structnre cf Letters. 111. The Rhetoric 
—_—__—_—_——— of Letters. IV. The Literature of Letters. In the 
Chapter on the Structure, each part of a letter is treated in a section 
| EE stating its nature, position, arrangement, conventionalities and punctu- 
BE. Orthography, Punctuation. tion, and is followed by models and practice exercises. 
HAM, Titles, Forms of Official Address, MATTER-:—Nv pains have been spared to make this work ac- 
eaies and bases Peet In- curate. Social, business, scholastic and official matter—vy ery much of 
; which for the first time appears in a book—has all been gathered from 


2. 


“9 


2, 


* 


| Professional Letters. 


| 
| 


IN THREE PARTS: 


mow Gb Write Letters: the highest original sources, and may therefore be accepted as correct. 
For eachihs dt Saetandc , IMPORTANCE.— Letter-writing asa means of polite, friendly 
For Parents and Friends. and business communication 1s daily increasing In Importance. 999 
For Pupils and Children, out of every 1,000 who can write, write letters, or in very many instances 
For Homes and Schools. ih ad ae 2 is fit to teach the vouth w a 
poor apologies for letters. No one is fit to teach the youth who cannot 
How to Write Letters: write and punctuate a letter or an application for a school, correctly. 
: pas COMMENDATION.—The plan and development of “ How 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, By * sa*s atead t duc ¢ 
For Clergymen and Doctors, to Write Letters” is warmly praised by educators, professional and 
For Lawyers and Judges. business men, and by noted ladies and gentlemen. 

For >tatesmen and Othcers. 


Ber ad ohbciaiahas have seficed taste. ANOTHER NEW AND IMPORTANT DEPARTURE. 


LLOYD'S “LITERATURE FOR LITTLE FOLKS.” 


First Steps in Words, Sentences, and Child-Classics. 











This little volume cannot fail to receive a hearty welcome from all true teachers and friends of children. In an excellent 
system it presents words, interesting facts and queries on nature, object lessons, sentence building and repairing, and selections 
from our choicest children’s literature, for the acquisition of good English and beautiful culture. 

[Orders for Schools and Homes promptly filled. Three months’ class use will make it indispen- 
sable for little learners, Please send orders early. Board, 50 cts.; Cloth, 75 cts. 


ALWAYS KEPT AHEAD. 
THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS AND THE MOST PRACTICAL FOR BUSINESS. 


Brooks’s Unrivaled Series of Arithmetics, Algebra, and Geometry. 


They are used more and liked better in Pennsylvania than any other series, Officially adopted by Maryland and Dela- 
ware, and in part by Missouri and Oregon. ‘They have stood the test triumphantly in hundreds o/ cities and towns, and thou- 
sands ef country schools. Certain success in imparting mental discipline, and practical arithmetic can be secured | y the use of 
Brooks’s Normal Series. Send for illustrated and descriptive catalogue. Primary, 25c. Elementary, soc. New Mental, 38c. 
Written, gsc.; Algebra, $1.25; Geometry, $1.25. 

RAUB’S NORMAL SPELLERS, 30c. 40c. FEWSMITH’S GRAMMARS, 45c. 65c. 
SHEPPARD'S FIRST BOOK OF THE CONSTITUTION, 75c. $1.25. 


ges lllustrated descriptive catalogues, special introduction price lists, &c., sent upon application. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 530 Market St., Philadelphia 








C 





ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 





The Best Books at the Lowest Prices, 


McGuffey’s Readers and Speller, Harvey’s Graded-School Readers, 
Ray’s Series of Arithmetics, Harvey’s Graded-School Speller, 
Ray’s New Algebras, Harvey’s Language Lessons, 

Ray’s Higher Mathematics, Harvey’s Ele. and English Grammars, 
Eclectic Series of Geographies, White's Graded School Arithmetics, 
Eclectic System of Penmanship, Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, 
Venable’s U. S. History, Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry, 
Brown's Physiology and Hygiene, Schuyler’s Trig. and Mensuration. 








&c., &c-, &c, 





The Publishers inyite special attention to the following 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS AND BOOKS FOR TEACHERS’ USE: 


jax’The prices quoted are : 

I. Recuiar RETAIL Price. [E, Inrropuction PriceE—For first introduction into schools where 
not already in use. [IT, EXCHANGE PRICE (one-half retail price)—For first introduction into schools in 
exchange for the corresponding old books of other series in use in the schools. 

SINGLE SAMPLE CopPiEs, for examination with a view to first introduction, sent post-paid by mail, to 
teachers or school officers, on receipt of the Introduction Price. 


White's Manual of Arithmetic (Just Published) containing Sug- I. IL IIL. 

gestions, Methods of Teaching, Models of Analysis, and Illustrative So- 

masheree Desens, PUA sstine scnsts iccctivss cctbsibetin Gasthcnes cinesenis $1.00 81.00 
Schuyler’s Elements Of Geometry ......... eecceeeeseeeee o seeeeee ceveenens 1.50 1.13 
Schuyler’s Trigonometry and Mensuration oo... ssecssere soeceseee 1.50 1.13 
Ray’s Differential and Integral Caloulus......... ccccece seveee soeees 2.25 1.69 
Ray’s Surveying and Navigation...... ......... en ey eee 2.25 1.69 
Harvey's Language Lessons .......... sncvateae snaebhees ScbGRGNTE, enbad: Openne - .320 .22 15 
Hepburn’s English Rhetoric... ...cccce seeceeees Adhd tntiahiin annie 1.25 .04 .63 
Thalheimer’s History of Bnglana ...... ...ccccse sessseees senses serves essere 1,50 113 
Norton's Hloments Of PHySiIcs .......0. sccscoe ssseeeee coveseeee seeees enenee 1.15 .84 .58 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners...... 1.1. cscs seseee seseee 1.25 .04 
Ne ee BD ccccccce pes i005ns | crcctad crasetess vécoceine bebsnobe’ 1.00 75 
ET IIE, ooncen chins cpunnt ehesen sosaauans Ghaned shade edacdbels 2.25 2.25 
Hailman’s Kindergarten Cultureé...... ccc. ccccce cesses sence coeeee cesses 75 75 
Hailman’s Lectures on History Of Po dagogy ...... cesses seveeeees 75 75 
Se REEOE, GI TNE OFA vececccncese cocces. ccccctess secste occeaced .50 .50 
Smart’s Manual of Free Gymnastics 0.0.00... cccccccee seseee coveees .20 .20 
Object Lessons, by Lilienthal and Allyn ......... cccessee ceseeeeee .25 25 
Payne’s School Supervision 2.06.05 seccessce sovveeeee cocsee snseee ceseesees 1.25 1.25 


[A number of the Blank Forms and Reports recommended in Payne’s Chapters on School Supervision 
have been published separately for the use of Teachers, Principals and Superintendents. 


Send for descriptive circular and price list.] 





PUBLISHED BY 


WILSON, HINELE & Co., 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
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West Chester 


CONSISTS OF 


FOURTEEN 


Efficient Teachers ae 


BUILDING 


NEW AND COMPLETE 
: §N ALL RESPECTS. 


So 


Three Courses of Instruction, 


ELEMENTARY, SCIENTIFIC, AND CLASSICAL, 





Location Unsurpassed. The Lawn contains Ten Acres, laid out in Walks, 
Croquet and Ball Grounds. 


For Circular, containing full particulars, address 
GEO. L. MARIS, A. M., Principal, 


WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 





G. SENER & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 
In All Kinds of Rough and Dressed 





We employ no traveling agent to solicit orders. All orders 
or inquiry by mail will receive prompt attention. We are also 
prepared to furnish bids for dressed and rough lumber for build- 
ings, according to bills or specifications. 


OFFICE AND YARD: 


N. E. COR. PRINCE & WALNUT STS., 
LANCASTER, PA. 
Branch Yard, SENER & BROG., Ephrata. 





E. J. BRISMAN, 
THE SHIRTMAKER 


AND DEALER IN 


Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
110 NORTH QUEEN ST., - LANCASTER, PA. 


(Established 1864.) 


An unequaled assortment always instock. Shirts made to or- 
der, and prices and estimates forwarded by mail, with rules for 
seli-measurement. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


“The Words.” 


* sete 
THE WORDS WITHOUT THE MUSIC, 
(Pennsylvania Song Collection, ) 

Teachers say that this edition is desirable, inas- 
much as it supplies a1 the songs and hymns ata 
nominal price. ‘There are many schools in which a 
copy of the Song Collection will be in the hands of 
the teacher, and a few copies here and there among 
the pupils, but most of the school supplied with 
“The Words” only. A school can thus be supplied 
at Ten Cents, oreven less, per pupil. ‘hey are ordered 
freely by Teachers. Rates—One copy, 15 cents; 5 
copies 60 cents; 12 copies $1.10; 100 copies $7.50. 
Specimen copy, 10 cents. One copy of The Song 
Collection and one copy of ** The Words” sent for 50 
cents. Address J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Penna. 











School Music Books. | N \ 
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National Hymn and Tune Book. 40c. For t PF 
opening and closing schools. 

River of Life. 35e Juvenile Sacred Music. 


Hour of Singing. $1.00. For High Schools. ° 
Choice Trion, $1.00. For High Schools and Semi- 1. Sow good seed beside all wa-ters. 


ais Solfeggi. 75e. High Schools and Seminaries. INSTLT UTE SONGS, 








cArpheon. $1.00. For Boys Schools, High Schools, | 4 wgyy MUSIC BOOK FOR INSTITUTES AND SCHOOLS. 
Am, School Music Reader, Vol. 1. 35¢. For By E. O. LYTE, 
Primary Schools. Professer cf Vocal Music, State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 


Am. School Music Reader, Vol. 2. 50c. Fo 
Grammar Schools. . 4 48 PAGES, 64 PIECES OF MUSIC. 


Am, School Music Reader, Vol. 3. 50c. For | DR EDWARD BROOKS says of it : Institute Songs, called 


Grammar and High Schools. : out by the success of the Institute Glee Book, is bright, spark. 
Cheerful Voices. 50c. General Collection of School | ling, and full of interest. Containing just the kind of music de 
gs. manded by our public schools, it will sing itself into the affec. 
Sold by all the Principal Music Dealers. Sent post-free, for | tions of pupils and teachers. 
retail price. 542 copies purchased by the Lancaster Co, Teachers’ 
OLIVER DITSON &cO,, _ Institute, Nov. 13-17, 1876. 
Single copy, (post-paid) - - - - 25 Cents. 
BOSTON, MASS. Special Terms to Institutes and Dealers. 
0. H. DITSON & OO.. J, E. DITSON & 00., Correspondence invited. Address 
711 roadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, J. L. LYTE E. O. LYTE 
Naw Youn. shnaimaantmmbenect Lancaster, Pa. | Millersville, Lanc. Co., Pa. 





THE PRUDENTIAL LEAGUE. 


Teachers! Recruit 






your Health, Replen- Wanted, aCoun- 
ish your Pocket- cil of the Pru- 
books during vaca-| dential Leaguein | 
pom - wy eyed levery town in! 
| Councils of the Pru- =| , 
| dential League. inate. 
is c<TUR AN : ; 

- 5 OREO 


Tomes Orrice, 


819 BROADWAY N. Y. 


PRESIDENT. 


- 





Address, ULL. 
Za 





‘CCLIOP20€8CEY 
Manager for Pennsylvania, Pottsville, Pa. 


can Prudentia! League makes provision against siIcKNEss and accident, provides for DEPENDENT ones in case 
of death, or an ENDOWMENT for Old age. Payments made monthly to the Treasurer of the Local Council. Councils 
are being formed rapidly all over the State. Organizers wanted in every county. 


REFERENCES. 


Hon. J. P. WICKERSHAM, Harrisburg; Gen. J, F, HARTRANFT, Governor of Penna.; Hon. C, L. PERSHING, Pottsville, Pa. 


STEVENS HOUSE, | we mmne Silicate Book Slates 
COR. WEST KING AND PRINCE STS.,| 7 














FOR SLATE OR LEAD PENCIL, 


i} wok | | Adopted and extensively USED 
LANCASTER, PA. SILICAT, | for the last Six Years by the 





\ 


Boards of Education 


of New York, Philadelphia and 
many Cities, Towns and Schools, 


The Finest and Largest Hotel 12 the State outside of Philadelphia. | Boor 


i} VOK 





A —_— 
AM. ff, WILSO V9 PROP’ R. | 8 * | Leading Book Stores and Stationers 
lia LATE. keep them. (Staple.) 
“OFFICE: i | N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 
l tgt Fulton St., cor. Church. 
GEO. N. WILSON. GERARD A, WILSON. | 3-12) Catalogue free. Sample too 
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FOR SLATE 0B LEAD PENCIL, 
Adopted and extensively USED 
for the last Six Years by the 


Boards of Education 


of New York, Philadelphia and 
many Cities, Towns and Schools. 
Leading Book Stores and Stationers 
keep them. (Staple.) 
N. Y¥Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 Fulton St., cor. Church. 
3-12] Catalogue free. Sample to Teachers. 








School Music Books. 


National Hymn and Tune Book. 40c. Fo 


opening and closing schools. ; 
. Biver of Life. 35¢ Juvenile Sacred Music. 
$1.00. For High Schools. 


Hour of Singing. . 
Cheice Trios. $1.00. For High Schools and Semi- 


ies. 
“Deems Solfeggi. 75e. High Schools and Seminaries. 


Orpheon. $1.00. For Boys Schools, High Schools, 
Colleges. 

Am, School Music Reader, Vol.1, 35¢e. For 
Primary Schools. 

Am, School Music Reader, Vol. 2. 50c. For 
Grammar Schools. 

Am, School Music Reader, Vol. 3. 50c. For 


Grammar and High Schools. 


Cheerful Voices. 50c. General Collection of School 


Songs. 
Sold by all the Principal Music Dealers. Sent post-free, for 
retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO,, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
0, H. DITSON & CO.. J. E. DITSON & 00., 


71il Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. PHILADELPHIA. 





C. SENER & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 
IN ALL KINOS OF ROUGH AND DRESSED 





LUMBER. 


We employ no traveling agent to solicit orders. All orders 
or inquiry by mail will receive prompt attention. We are also 
prepared to furnish bids for dressed and rough lumber for build- 
ings, according to bills or specifications. 


OFFICE AND YARD: 


N. E. COR. PRINCE & WALNUT STREETS. 


LANCASTER, PA. 
Branch Yard, Sener & Bro., Ephrata, 








Wanted.—Engagement April rst, in High, Grammar or 
Private School, by a college graduate and experienced teacher. 
Address Kalph H. Bow!es, Jr., M. A., Jewett City, Conn. r 






THE SHIRTMAKER 


AND DEALER IN 


Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
110 NORTH QUEEN ST., - LANCASTER, PA. 


(Established 1864.) 


An unequaled assortment always instock. Shirts made to or- 
der, and prices and estimates forwarded by mail, with rules for 
self-measurement. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


STEVENS HOUSE, 
COR. WEST KING AND PRINCE STS: 
LANCASTER, PA. 

The Finest and Largest Hotel in the State outside of Philadelphia. 
WM. HW. WILSON, PROP’ R. 


*OFFICE:’ 
GEO. N. WILSON. GERARD A. WILSON. 
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GOOD PAY FOR TEACHERS | 


Agents Wanted for the New Historical Work, Our 


WESTERN BORDER. 


A complete and graphic history of American pioneer 
life 100 Years Ago, iis thrilling conflicts of red and 
white foes, exciting adv ntures, captivities, forays, 
scouts, pioneer Women and boys, Indtan warpaths,camp- 
life, and sports. A book for oldand young. Nota dull 
age. Nocompetition. Enormoussales. Extra terms. 
justrated circular free. 
BU J. C, MCCURDY & CO., Philadelphi». Pa. 

















BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Beils of Copper and Tin, mounted 
With the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, ete. Fully Warranted. 

lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second St.,Cin, 


















i SEND FOR ILLUSTBATED DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 





[|XCELSIOR SCHOOL DESK 


IS THE 


MOST COMFORTABLE, DURABLE, AND, IN ALL RESPECTS, 


fue BEST SCHOOL DESK 


IN THE MARE ET, 








Handsome, . Noiseless, 
Strong, Durable, 
Comfortable The Best. 








80,000 Introduced in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey During the Past Five Years. 


CHOOL DIRECTORS are invited to correspond with the manufacturers of this de- 
servedly popular desk. A sample will cheerfully be sent to any Board of Educa- 
tion contemplating the purchase of furniture. 


{22F"Send for our Illustrated Catalogue of School, Office and Church Furniture, School 
Apparatus and Supplies. 


2@O0oD AGENTS WANTED. 


chase till you have examined the Excelsior Desk. Globes, Maps, Blackboards and school 
supplies of al! kinds at the lowest prices. 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


A.W. HEMPLEMAN, Supt, 
No. 1003 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 












Unusual and /iberal/ inducements will be offered purchasers this season. Don’t pur- 
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Sent Postpaid upon Receipt of Prices Annexed. 
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IN THREE PARTS: 


I. Letters, Notes, Cards. 
IK. Orthography, Punctuation. 
AXE. Titles, Forms of Official Address, 
Phrases, Abbreviations, Postal In- 


formation and Business Papers. curate. 





How to Write Letters; 


For ‘Teachers and Professors. 
For Parents and Friends. 
For Pupils and Children. 
For Homes and Schools. 





How to Write Letters: 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, 

For Clergymen and Doctors, 
For Lawyers and — 
For Statesmen and Officers. 


| easy to comprehend and to master ; to teach the first 
| useful step in original composition and literature to 


Chapter on the Structure, each part of a letter is treated in a section 
stating its nature, position, arrangement, conventionalities and punctu- 
tion, and is followed by models and practice exercises. 

MATTER. 
Social, business, scholastic and official matter—very much of 
which for the first time appears in a book—has all been gathered from 
the highest original sources, and may therefore be accepted as correct. 

IMPORTANCE.—Letter-writing asa means of polite, friendly 
and business communication is daily increasing in importance. 999 
out of every 1,000 who can write, write letters, or in very many instances 
poor apologies for letters. 
write and punctuate a letter or an application for a school, correctly. 

COMMENDATION,.—The plan and development of “ How 
to Write Letters’’ is warmly praised by educators, professional and 
business men, and by noted ladies and gentlemen. 


‘How to Write Letters.” 


By J. WILLIS WESTLAEE, A.M.. 


Professor of English Literature, State Normal School, Mil- 
lersville Penna. 





Cioth, $1.00; Extra Gilt, $1.50. 





For School and Private Reference. 
——— 0 Oo —— 


ETTER-WRITING has been treated in this 
valuable work for the first time as a subject of 
grave educational, business and social importance; as 
both a useful and beautiful accomplishment. No other 
subject so universally important has been so much 
neglected in education, and no other offers so much 
room for instruction and improvement. 
OBJECT.—To present the forms, spirit and laws 
of Letter-writing in a tangible and logical treatise, 


students; and to afford all, who have or seek position 
or culture, important information upon elegant forms 
and good usage, much of which has been heretofore 
unwritten and unpublished. 


PLAN—Chap I. The Classification of Letters. 
Il. The Structnre cf Letters. III. The Rhetoric 
of Letters. IV. The Literature of Letters. In the 


—No pains have been spared to make this work ac- 


No one is fit to teach the youth who cannot 





For Business Correspondents, 


For all who write and have refined taste. ANOTHER NEW AND IMPORTANT DEPARTURE. 


LLOYD'S “LITERATURE FOR LITTLE FOLKS.” 


First Steps in Words, Sentences, and Child-Classics. 














This little volume cannot fail to receive a hearty welcome from all true teachers and friends of children. In an excellent 
system it presents words, interesting facts and queries on nature, object lessons, sentence building and repairing, and selections 
from our choicest children’s literature, for the acquisition of good English and beautiful culture. 


"Orders for Schools and Homes promptly filled. Three months’ class use will make it indispen- 





sable for little learners, Please send orders early. Board, 50 cts.; Cloth, 75 cts. 


ALWAYS KEPT AHEAD. 


THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS AND THE 


MOST PRACTICAL FOR BUSINESS. 





Brooks’s Unrivaled Series of Arithmetics, Algebra, and Geometry. 


They are used more and liked better in Pennsylvaria than any other series. 
ware, and in part by Missouri and Oregon. They have stood the test triumphantly in hundreds of cities and towns, and thou- 
sands of country schools. Certain success in imparting mental discipline, and practical arithmetic can be secured by the use of 
Brooks's Normal Series. Send for illustrated and descriptive catalogue. Primary, 25c. 


Written, gsc.; Algebra, $1.25; Geometry, $1.25. 
RAUB’S NORMAL SPELLERS, 30c. 40c. 


SHEPPARD’S FIRST BOOK OF THE CONSTITUTION, 75c. $1.25. 


p@y" Illustrated descriptive catalogues, special introduction price lists, &c., sent upon application. 
SOWER, POTTS & CO., 530 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Officially adopted by Maryland and Dela- 


Elementary, soc. New Mental, 380. 


FEWSMITH’S GRAMMARS, 45c. 65c. 


—— 
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| Tue Book ror THE T IMEs. 








ANDREWS'S MANUAL 
, OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


————— 


MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES, Designed for the Instruction of American Youth 
in the Duties, Obligations, and Rights of Citizenship. By 
Israel Ward Andrews, D.D., President Marietta College. 
408 pages. 





SCHOOL EDITION.—12mo, cloth. $1.50. Supplies for first introduction 
and sample copies by mail, post-paid, for examination with a view to 
introduction. $1.13. 

LIBRARY EDITION.—8vo. full sheep. $2.00. 





“THE NATION’S” Review of Andrews’s Manual of the Constitution. 


President Andrews states in his preface that this work grew out of the researches which 
he found himself compelled to make in order to prepare himself for the duties of the class 
room; but that ‘‘a conviction that a knowledge of our government can not be too widely 
diffused, and that large numbers would welcome a good work on this subject, has led to 
the attempt to make the volume a manual adapted for consultation and reference by the 
citizen at large.’’ There is a third function of this manual which also deserves to be 
pointed out, and that is the instruction of foreigners as well as of native citizens in regard 
to the nature and historic development of our institutions. In each aspect of its useful- 
ness, the work cannot fail to meet with approval, and as a text-book it is by all odds the 
best of its kind. We hope that every effort will be made to introduce it into our schools and 
colleges. 

The constitution is too apt to be regarded (if not taught) as a definite and self-inter- 
preting instrument, and arguments as to what is and what is not constitutional are usually 
conducted as if the gravest questions could be settled by any one who had a good mem- 
ory of the text, or who had access to an index or concordance to our national charter. 
Ideas like these are effectually dispelled by Andrews’s Manual, which records in detail 
the organization and growth of each department of the government, and shows the Con- 
stitution to be something more than the skeleton framework of '87, plus a certian num- 
ber of amendments. 2 ° ° “ 4 ° ° —The Nation. 


> ¢--—— 





WILSON, HINKLE & CO.,, 


PUBLISHERS ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
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CONSISTS OF a 4, 1 : 7 i Le , 7" 5g 4 NEW AND COMPLETE 


FOURTEEN 


Efficient Teachers “aa | 


IN ALL RESPECTS. 


ELEMENTARY, SCIENTIFIC, AND CLASSICAL. 


The Spring Session of Fourteen Weeks will commence 
MONDAY, MARCH 26th; 1877. 


For Circular, containing full particulars, address 
GEO. L. MARIS, A. M., Principal, 


WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 


THE PRUDENTIAL LEAGUE. 











Teachers! Recruit as ‘ y/ 
your Health, Replen- : 7 Wante d,aCoun 
ish your Pocket- — \cil of the Pru- 
| books during vaca- am: =" dential Leaguein 
See -< vp mse == — 4 Se levery town in 
councils o e Pru-;| 2 ; ; 
| dential League. | Pennsylvania. 


\ ee 











SS 


moun Orrice, ‘<< (| QS HON. 8. B. DUTCHER 


819 BROADWAY N. Y. 


PRESIDENT. 


Manager for Pennsylvania, Pottsville, Pa. 





The Prudential League makes provision against sIckNgss and accident. provides for DEPENDENT Ones in case 
of death, or an ENDOWMENT for old age. Payments made monthly to the Treasurer of the Local Council. Councils 
are being formed rapidly all over the State. Organizers wanted in every county. 


REFERENCES. 
Hon. J. P. WickensaaM, Harrisburg; Gea. J. F, danrranrr, Governor of Penna; Hon. C. L. Pexsaine, Pottsville, Pa. 





New Work by Frof. Brooks. 








BY EDW. BROOKS, A, M., 


Principal of State Normal School at Millersville, Pa., author of “ Normal Series of Arithmetics, Algebra, 


Geometry, etc., etc.” 





Teachers and prominent educators everywhere will 
gladly welcome a New Work from this eminent Mathe- 
matical writer. 





Mercantile colleges and schools of higher grades are in continual need of a work em- 
bodying the application of Arithmetic to the higher uses of practical business. This new 
work of Prof. Brooks abounds in practical problems of actual business life, such as Whole- 
sale Business of all kinds, Custom House Business, Fire, Marine and Life Insurance, Civil 
and Mechanical Engineering, the various Sciences, Banking, Annuity and Trust Companies, 
and the hundred other Practical purposes occurring in the experience of practical account- 
ants. It is full of originality, is clear and satisfactory on all points, and invaluable in 
training and strengthening the mental powers as well as imparting a vast amount of new 
information obtainable from no other work on the subject. 

Retail price, $1.38. For examination or introduction, 92 cents. 


COMMON SCHOOL LITERATURE, 


By J. WILLIS WESTLAKE, A. M., 


Professor of English Literature, State Normal School, Millersville, Pa,, author of “ How to Write Let 
ters,’ etc., ele. 





We beg leave to call your attention to this new work entitled COMMON SCHOOL LIT- 
ERATURE, by Prof. Westlake. It meets a want long felt, containing, as it does, in small 
compass, the Essentials of Literature, and no more. It shows the growth of our literature ; 
gives sketches of eighty-four Representative Authors of England and America, from Chaucer 
to Longfellow, with choice extracts from their works ; and notices and classifies all other 
distinguished writers. The extracts number nearly 500, and are themselves worth the 
price of the book. Though suitable for common schools, it is not a juvenile book. It is equally 
adapted to high schools, seminaries, and normal schools. More culture can be derived from 
it, than from most books of three or four times the size. A copy may be obtained by sending 
60 cents to the undersigned, who willbe happy to communicate further information, if desired. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 


8@S~ Special terms for introduction. 530 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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ie ‘The Pennsylvania Favorite! a 
Philadelphia’s Unqualified Endorsement 


Unanimous Re-Adoption after Five Years of Trial 
FOR EXCLUSIVE USE DURING 


-€1876.2- 


BO 


"Sterling Worth, Acknowledged Merit, and Satisfactory Results, 


THE VERDICT OF 


18'71—1872—1873—1874—1875. 








Noiseless 
Hinge. 
Beauty 

and 


Durability. 











| &@ Seats for 0,000 to 40,000 Pupils urdered and now in use in Public Schools of the City.-B 


Fr*-DO NOT PURCHASE UNTIL YOU CORRESPOND WITH US-@ 


"KEYSTONE SCHOOL $CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


| J. A. BANCROFT & CO.» 
ie Office and Warercoms, No. 512 Arch St., Philadelphia. Fs 




















| -m EWEST AND BEST TEXT-BOOKS. 
SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHICAL COURSE. 


By WILLIAM SWINTON, Author of Word-Book Series; Outlines of History; 
Language Lessons, &c. 


Freshest, Best Graded, Most Beautiful and Cheapest Course ever Published. 


ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. COMPLETE COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 
as « Class-Book for Pri and Intermediate Physical, Industrial, and a Special Geography for each 
, and as a complete Shorter Course. 132 pages, State in the Union. Designed as a Class-book for Inter- 
8vo. $1.20. mediate and Grammar Grades. 136 pages, 4to. $2.00 


*,*Correspondence is solicited with reference to the introduction of these Geographies. A copy of the Elementary 
Geography wil! be mailed on receipt of 50 cents, and of the Complete Geography on receipt of 90 cents, if desired 
for examination with a view to introduction. Specimen pages sent free on application, 


From Prof. E. A. Angell, Prof. Geog. and Hist., State Normal School, Shippensburg, Pa., Feb. 14, ae 
I have examined Swinron’s Comrcers Gsocrapny, and like it better than any work of the kind heretofore published. 


The topical plan and full State Geography are two features that especially commend it to me. I shall recommend it for use in 
my class, at the opening of the spring term. 


From A. R. Horne, Prin, Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa., March 1c, 1876, 

I have examined Swinron’s GmoGraruirs with great care. I have done with the Primary Geography what I have not 
done with any Primary Geography since my boyhood—n.mely, read it through a: This, from the fact that I have been 
interested in it to such an extent, that after glancing over the first few pases, as I usually do on receipt of a new work, I could 
not refrain from reading e page. / regard it and the larger work as far superior to anything that has yet been published, 
and cheerfully seonpaabad thom to the public for their many excellent features, 


SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHIES have been introduced into the State Normal School at 
Mansfield, Pa., and are giving great satisfaction. 


From Prof. Edward Brooks, Prin. State Normal School, Millersville, Pa., in Normal Monthly, Sept., 1875. 

The work before us is composed in a spirit of “‘ rational eclecticism,’’ and embodies what is best in the modern methods of 
geographical teaching. The execution of the work, in its form, typography, illustrations, maps, etc., is excellent. It is, indeed, 
one of the most attractive and original, and will prove, no doubt, one of the most useful books on the subject ever published. 


From Pennsylvania School Journal, Edited by Hon. J. P. Wickersham, Supt. Public Instruction of Pennsylvania. 
make-up is admirable, and the clear, open type is a pleasure to read. The pictorial illustrations have a novelty and 
that are refreshing in the desert of regalation pictures which have held much too long. Any one of these will suggest its 
story toa well-informed teacher, aside from being an educator as a work of art. The maps are well engraved, clearly printed, 
and with their profusion, their new system for finding exact latitude and longitude, and their minuteness in connection with 


State geography, will be found of permanent value. 
From Prof. R. M Jones, Principal William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia. 

I have received a copy of Swinton’s Ecementary Geocrarny. I handed it to the teacher having charge of that depart- 
ment, and she is so thoroughly pleased with it that she wishes me to make an effort to exchange, even thus late in the term, 


Robinson’s Shorter Course of Mathematics. 


Edited by D. W. FISH, M. A, 


In this course the Science of Arithmetic, both Oral (MentaZ) and Written, is thoroughly and poeteniy treated in two 
comprehensive and well-graded books. ‘The series is substantially dound in cloth, and the two Arithmetics are profusely ilius- 
trated with riate and beautiful designs. We claim to offer in this series the cheapest, the best, and the handsomest 
Course in Schematics now before the public, 


FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC. 168 pp. Price, soc. 
COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. 508 pages. Price, $1.40. Th . : : 

, ce COMPLETE ARITHMETIC is also published in Two 
COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 462 pages. Price, $2.00. Vols, Part land Part II. Price, 8 cents each. 


*,*We will send — » copies of THE FIRST BOOK, and of THE COMPLETE ARITHMETIC, for examination, 
with a view to their introduction, on receipt of $1.00, for the two books; Part I. and Part II. for so cents each; THE ALGE- 
BRA for $1.50; and THE PROBLEMS for $1.00 each. Specimen pages and full descriptive circulars sent on application. 
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ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 284 pp. oe oN 
ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS. 102 pages. Price, $1.25. 








The SHORTER COURSE were introduced into the Public Schools of Easton last d the Superintendent, Prof. 
Ww. W. Cottingham, speaks as follows of the result : pe heagciag!2 Me agit ai RSS OB men 
Robinson's Arithmetics (Shorter Course), by D. W. Fish, were adopted one year ago, and since then have been used exclu- 
sively as text-books on the subject of arithmetic in the schools of Easton. The examiuation of the schools now in progress ex- 
hibits as one of the gag om effects of the year’s scholastic work an unusual impetus in the study of arithmetic. ‘The progress 
evinced by the pupils in this branch of study is decided, and in many respects in advance of that of former years. The results 
attending the use of this series are gratifying, and fully verity the wisdom of the Board in introducing it into our schools. 
And here is what the Chairman of the Text-Book Committee-of the Easton Board of Education, R. E. James, Esq., 
says on the same subject: es Easton, June 1st, 1876. 
After a and careful examination and comparison of various series of Arithmetics, the Committee on Text-Books 
owe poy Sn mg > eclyed a ggmmamee of ‘Robinson's Shorter Course” into our Public Schools. One year’s trial has con- 
From President Edward J. Gray, of Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport, Pa., June 16, 1876. 
aa botany Fae 4 <= seheb wate Pee” by Prof. Fish in this institution the past year. It has given entire satisfaction 


From J. W. Danenhower M. S., Superintendent of Schools, Minersville, Pa. 


In regard to the Course in Arithmetic | can speak from experience. We have found them to be works of rare 
excellence, and I feel that I can now cry, Zurcka / a, Smee cuiuensle: prostical ; our teachers are delighted with them; and 
more than that, the pupils are making rapid progress. They will soon be introduced into all our schools. 

We shall be pleased to receive Correspondence with reference to the Examination and In- 
troduction of Swinton’s Geographies andRobinson’s Shorter Course. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 


CALVIN L. EING, Gen’l Agt. for Penna. 
oon . Educational Publishers, 


WM. RIDDLE and CHAS. W. SCOTT. 138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 
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Wew Work by Prof. Brooks. 





Poruar Htcxsr SAeruuenc 


Principal of State Normal School at M illersville, Pa., author of “ Normal Series of Arithmetics, Algebra, 
Geometry, ett. etc.” 





Teachers and prominent educators everywhere will 
gladly weleome a New Work from this eminent Mathe- 
matical writer. 


Mercantile colleges and schools of higher grades are in continual need of a work em- 
bodying the application of Arithmetic to the higher uses of practical business. This new 
work of Prof. Brooks abounds in practical problems of actual business life, such as Whole- 
sale Business of all kinds, Custom House Business, Fire, Marine and Life Insurance, Civil 
and Mechanical Engineering, the various Sciences, Banking, Annuity and Trust Companies, 
and the hundred other Practical purposes occurring in the experience of practical account- 
ants. It is full of originality, is clear and satisfactory on all points, and invaluable in 
training and strengthening the mental powers as well as imparting a vast amount of new 
information obtainable from no other work on the subject. 

Retail price, $1.38. For examination or introduction, 92 cents. 





COMMON SCHOOL LITERATURE, 


By J. WILLIS WESTLAKE, A. M., 


Professor of English Literature, State Normal School, Millersville, Pa, author of “ How to Write Let 
ters,” el¢., ett. 


We beg leave to call your attention to this new work entitled COMMON SCHOOL LIT- 
ERATURE, by Prof. Westlake. It meets a want long felt, containing, as it does, in small 
compass, the Essentials of Literature, and no more. It shows the growth of our literature ; 
gives sketches of eighty-four Representative Authors of England and America, from Chaucer 
to Longfellow, with choice extracts from their works ; and notices and classifies all other 
distinguished writers. The extracts number nearly 500, and are themselves worth the 
price of the book. Though suitable for common schools, it is not a juvenile book. It is equally 
adapted to high schools, seminaries, and normal schools. More culture can be derived from 
it, than from most books of three or four times the size. A copy may be obtained by sending 
60 cents to the undersigned, who willbe happy to communicate further information, if desired. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 


BG Special terms for introduction. 530 Market Street, Philadelphia. 














Tue Boox ror THE TIMEs. 
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AUNDREWS'S MANUAL 
- OF THE CONSTITUTION, 


MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES, Designed for the Instruction of American Youth 
in the Duties, Obligations, and Rights of Citizenship. By 
Israel Ward Andrews, D.D., President Marietta College. 
408 pages. 








SCHOOL EDITION.—:2mo, cloth. $1.50. Supplies for first introduction 
and sample copies by mail, post-paid, for examination with a view to 
introduction. $1.13. 

LIBRARY EDITION.—8vo. full sheep. $2.00. 


“THE NATION'S” Review of Andrews’s Manual of the Constitution. 


President Andrews states in his preface that this work grew out of the researches which 
he found himself compelled to make in order to prepare himself for the duties of the class 
room; but that ‘‘a conviction that a knowledge of our government can not be too widely 
diffused, and that large numbers would welcome a good work on this subject, has led to 
the attempt to make the volume a manual adapted for consultation and reference by the 
citizen at large.’’ ‘There is a third function of this manual which also deserves to be 
pointed out, and that is the instruction of foreigners as well as of native citizens in regard 
to the nature and histéric development of our institutions. In each aspect of its useful- 
ness, the work cannot fail to meet with approval, and as a text-book it ts by all odds the 


best of its kind. We hope that every effort will be made to introduce it into our schools and 


colleges. 

The constitution is too apt to be regarded (if not taught) as a definite and self-inter- 
preting instrument, and arguments as to what is and what is not constitutional are usually 
conducted as if the gravest questions could be settled by any one who had a good mem- 
ory of the text, or who had access to an index or concordance to our national charter. 
Ideas like these are effectually dispelled by Andrews’s Manual, which records in detail 
the organization and growth of each department of the government, and shows the Con- 


stitution to be something more than the skeleton framework of ’87, plus a certian num- 
ber of amendments. . ” - " , — The Nation. 
- + >-2—___ ——_—_ 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


PUBLISHERS ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
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THE FACULTY : : Sa “ BUILDING 


Beigtexce? Me NEW AND COMPLETE 
FOURTEEN eo 


Efficient Teachers © 


IN ALL RESPECTS. 


Three — of Tidireiiten, 
ELEMENTARY, SCIENTIFIC AND CLASSICAL. 


The Spring Session of Fourteen Weeks will commence 
MONDAY, MARCH 26th; 1877. 


For Circular, containing full particulars, address 
. GEO. Lh. MARIS, A. M., Principal, 


WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 


THE PRUDENTIAL LEAGUE. 











' 5 = * ‘ & ay, | 
Teachers! Recruit & } Wanted, aCoun- | 


your Health, Replen- | 


ish your Pocket-| 


books during vaca- 
tion by organizing 
Councils of the Pru- | 
dential League. 


cil of the Pru-| 

dential Leaguein | 

every town in| 

Pennsylvania. 
<< 

J 








B SSs | SS ; 
Houm Orrice, * \~ , | | See Ss” HON. S. B, DUTCHER 


PRESIDENT. 


819 BROADWAY N. Y. 


Address, 


Manager for Pennsylvania, Pottsville, Pa. 





The Prudential League makes provision against SICKNESS and accident, provides for DE —— ones in case 
of death, or an ENDOWMENT for old age. Payments made monthly to the Treasurer of the Local Council. Councils 
are being formed rapidly all over the State. Organizers wanted in every county. 

REFERENCES. 
Hon. J. P, WICKERSHAM, Harrisburg; Gen. J, F, HaRTRANFT, Governor of Penna.; Hon. C, L, PERsHING, Pottsville, Pa, 

















No. I. 








“Ten-yimes-Jen” Series, 





pputfer’s 


TABLE OF ( 


1, SHEPHERD Gir oF DomREMY, . De Quincey. 5 
2. ANNIE AND WILLIE’S PRAYER, . S. P. Snow. 10 
3. Notuine Lost 1n Nature, . Gail Hamilton. 13 
4. Crossing THE Rusicon, . Jd. S. Knowles. 14 
5. THe AMERICAN REPUBLIC, . Charles Phillips. 15 
6. THe Lost AND FouND, . Hamilton Aide. 17 
7- ANGEL Faces, . ‘ . WD. M. Mulock. 19 
8. THe BLIND PREACHER, William Wirt. 20 
9- How Happy liu Be, . ‘ Anonymous. 22 
10. THE Deap BLIND, . . FE. B. Browning. 2 


ww 


Tue WAR INEVITABLE, Patrick Henry. 


aN 





12, THE IRISHWOMAN’S LETTER, . Anonymous. 27 
13. APOSTROPHE TO WATER, . A. W. Arrington, 28 
14. HANNAH, THE MOTHER, é Anonymous. 29 
15. To-pAY AND To-MoRROW, . Gerald Massey. 30 
15. Strive, WAIT, AND PRAY, A. Procter. 31 
17. Wuy Soup Spirit or MortTau BE Proup? 32 
18. DeaTH OF SOCRATES, ° e ° Plato. 33 
19. LAMENT FOR ABSALOM, , N. P. Willis. 36 
20, DouGias’s Account OF HimseE_r, J. Home. 38 
21, Nopitiry oF Labor, . . Orville Dewey. 39 
22, My MiInp TO MEA Kinepom Is, . W. Byrd. 40 
2g. CRIMINALITY OF DUELLING, ; EB. Nott. 41 
24. ROLLA TO THE PERUVIANS, A. B. Sheridan. 43 
25. THE FLoop or YEARS, ‘ W. C. Bryant. 44 
26, SowINna, ; ‘i . A. A. Procter. 47 
27. MARCO Bozzaris, ‘ I’. G. Halleck. 48 
a8. New ENGLAND WE ATHER, . Mark Twain. 49 
29. Tue City or THE LIVING, . Anonymous. 52 
30. CaTo’s SOLILOQUY ON IMMORTALITY. 53 
31. INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH CAMP, - 54 
32. OLD CATHEDRALS AND ABBEYS, Anonymous. 55 
33. HoTsPuR AND THE For, F Shakspeare. 59 
34. SPARTACUS TO THE GLADIATORS, JL. Kellogg. 60 
35- Poipnius TO LAERTEs, . .  WShakspeare. 62 
36. AMERICA UNCONQUERABLE, ‘ Wm. Pitt. 63 
37. THe Boat Rack, .. . W. C. Bennett. 64 
38. ADDRESS AT GETTYSBURG, ° A. Lincoln. 67 
39. LABOR Is WORSHIP, ‘ : F. S. Osgood. 68 
40. Rrenzi’s ADDREss, ‘ M. R. Mitford. 69 | 
41. BEAUTY OF THE CLoups, . John Ruskin. 70 
2. THE FrrE-WorSsHIPER, . Benj. Franklin. 72 
43. THe Lona AGo, , P B. F. Taylor. 73 
44. He Grvetu Hts BeLoven Seep, ZL. Browning. 74 
45. THE SECRET OF CONTENT, . Helen Hunt. 75 
46. Las Casas DISSUADING FROM BATTLE, . 77 
47. THe LEGEND OF St. CHRISTOPHER, ‘ - 78 
48. Sam WELLER’s VALENTINE, . Chas. Dickens. 82 
49. CATILINE’S DEFIANCE, . George Crol 
50. QUARREL OF BRUTUS AND CASSIUs, ‘ 89 


For Reading and Declamation. 





‘elections: 


Thirty per cent more matter than in any other book of its class 





Paper Edition, 35 Cents ; Cloth, Extra, 75 Cents. 


No. 1, 





'TENTS.—WNo. 1. 

No. Page. 
51. TRIBUTE TO WASHINGTON, W. H. Harrison. 92 
52. LIBERTY AND UNION, . . Daniel Webster. 93 
53. We SHALL MEET AND Rest, Horatius Bonar. 94 
54. FaTHER PuHIL’s COLLECTION, — Lover. 95 
55. Rock or AGEs, . ; Anonymous, 102 
56. Stupy or LATIN AND GREE K, Sydney Smith. 103 
57. BINGEN ON THE RHINE, . U.£. Norton. 105 

8. THe Lost LEADER, . . to bert Browning. 106 
59. EACH AND ALL, R. W. Emerson. 107 
60. Occ, THE SON OF BEORL, «. George Eliot. 108 
61. OPPOSITE EXAMPLES, Horace Mann, 110 
62, THe RAPTURE OF KILMENY, III 
63. My Lrprary, . ° Alexander Smith. II5 
64. % Pint Wip OLD Pete, - »« Anonymous. 116 
65. A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT, FE. B. Browning. 117 
66 THE TOUCHSTONE, . .. Wm. Allingham. 118 
67. NoRTH AMERICAN IND?ANnS, Charles Sprague. 119 
68. DIRGE, ° ° . HH. W. Gilbert. 120 
69. THE AIR AND Sea, M. F. Maury. 121 
70. SoUL SCULPTURE, ° ° Anonymous. 123 
71. THE REFORMER, , . Horace Greeley. 124 
72. SMALL BEGINNINGS, Charles Mackay. 125 
73. SpeecH oF SEMPRONIUS, . Joseph Addison. 126 
74. SUPPOSED SPEECH OF JOHN ADAMS, . + 126 
75. HyMN TO THE FLowers, . Horace Smith. 129 
76. DREAM OF CLARENCE, .+ Shakspeare. 130 
77. ON SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION, T. H. Hualey. 132 
78. BATTLE OF HOHENLINDEN, . . Campbell. 136 
79. Miss MALONY ON THE CHINESE QUESTION, 137 
o. Drivinc Home THE Cows, Kate P. Osgood. 139 
81. A Courteous Morner, . . Helen Hunt. 140 
82, SPRING, . ‘ = 3 Mary Howitt. 143 
83. Tue STATUE, ; . Anonymous. 144 
84. RAB AND His Frienvs, . Dr. John Brown. 145 
85. Aux ITALIENS, : R. B. Lytton. 156 
86. THE PETRIFIED FERN, , M. B. Branch. 1<9 
87. Anou BEN ADHEM, . : Leigh Hunt. 160 
88. THE DRUNKARD, . J. O. Rockwell. 160 

89. ELEGY ON MADAM BL AIzR, . + Goldsmith. 161 
90. BRUTUS ON THE DEATH OF CHSAR, . . .« 162 
gt. OuR Duty To THE REPu BLIC, , Joseph Story. 163 
92. MARMION AND DouGLas, . Walter Scott. 164 
93. Gop KNOWETH, . ‘ Anonymous. 166 
94. WORK, : . Thomas Carlyle. 167 
95. THE ROMAN SoLpIER AT HERCULANEUM, . 168 
96. PauLt Ft —— eee W. Longfellow. 172 
97. JOHNNY’S POCKET, ° Anonymous. 174 
9&8. PROCRASTINATION, " Edward Young. 175 
99. ORPHEUS AND Eurrpice, . Age of Fable. 176 

100, SONNETS: Ozymandias, etc e e - 178 


One Hundred and Eighty Pages. 


By Mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 





J. H. BUTLER & COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 
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“ The Pennsylvania Favorite! "i 
| Philadelphia's Unqualified Endorsement | 


OF THE 


ger ‘Para afore £9) ‘0 


| Unanimous Re-Adoption ‘after Fwe Years of Trial 
| FOR EXCLUSIVE USE DURING 





-€1876.2- 


—_ Oo ——_ 


| Sterling Worth, Acknowledged Merit, and Satisfactory Results, 


THE VERDICT OF 


ie 1872—1873—1874—1875. 
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| Adjustable 
| Foot 
Rest. 


Noiseless 
Hinge. 
Beauty 

and 
Durability. - 
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| aa Seats tor 0,000 to 40,000 Pupils ordered and now in use in Public Schools of the City.-Ga 
FDO NOT PURCHASE UNTIL YOU CORRESPOND WITH US-© 


- KEYSTONE SCHOOL §CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 


| SUCCESSORS TO 


J. Me BANCROFT & CO.» 





| 





ie Office and Warerooms, No. 612 Arch St., Philadelphia. a 














THE NEWEST AND BEST TEXT-BOOKS. 
SWINTON'S GEOGRAPHICAL COURSE. 


By WILLIAM SWINTON, Author of Word-Book Series; Outlines of History, 
Language Lessons, &c. 


Freshest, Best Graded, Most Beautiful and Cheapest Course ever Published. 


KRLEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 
as » Class-Book for Primary and Intermediate 








COMPLETE COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 
Physical, Industrial, and a Special Geography for each 
, and as a complete Shorter Course. 132 pages, State inthe Union, Designed as a Class-book for Inter- 
8vo. $1.20. mediate and Grammar Grades. 136 pages, 4to. $2.00 


*,*Correspondence is solicited with reference to the introduction of these Geographies, A copy of the Elementary 
Geography will be mailed on receipt of 50 cents, and of the Complete Geography on receipt of go cents, if desired 
for examination with a view to introduction. Specimen pages sent free on application, 


From Prof. E. A. Angell, Prof. Geog. and Hist., State Normal School, Shippensburg, Pa., Feb. 14, 1376. 

I have examined Swinron’s Compiere Grocrarny, and like it better than any work of the kind heretofore published 
The topical plan and full State Geography are two features that especially commend it to me. I shall recommend it for use in 
my class, at the opening of the spring term. 








From A. R. Horne, Prin. Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa., March 10, 1876. 

I have examined Swinton’s GeocraPnizs with great care. I have done with the Primary Geography what | have not 
done with any Primary Geography since my boyhood—n»mely, read it through entirely. This, from the fact that I have been 
interested in it to such an extent, that after glancing over the frst few pages, as I po do on receipt of a new work, I could 
not refrain from reading every page. / regard it and the larger head 3 as far superior to anything that has yet been published, 
and cheerfully recommend t to the public for their many excellent features. 


SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHIES have been introduced into the State Normal School at 
Mansfield, Pa., and are giving great satisfaction. 








From Prof. Edward Brooks, Prin. State Normal School, Millersville, Pa., in Normal Monthly, Sept., 1875. 

The fore us is composed in a spirit of “‘ rational eclecticism,’’ and embodies what is best in the modern methods of 
geographical teaching. The execution of the work, in its form, typography, illustrations, maps, etc., is excellent. It is, indeed, 
one of the most attractive and original, and will prove, no doubt, one of the most useful books on the subject ever published. 





From Pennsylvania School Journal, Edited by Hon. J. P. Wickersham, Supt. Public Instruction of Pennsylvania. 

he make-up is admirable, and the clear, open type is a pleasure toread. The pictorial illustrations have a novelty and 
beauty that are refreshing in the desert of regulation pictures which have held much too long. Any one of these will suggest its 
story toa well-informed teacher, aside from being an educator as a work of art. The maps are well engraved, clearly printed, 
and with their profusion, their new system for finding exact latitude and longitude, and their minuteness in connection with 
State geography, will be found of permanent value. 


From Prof, R. M Jones, Principal William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia. 
have received a copy of Swinron’s ELementary Grocraruy. I handed it to the teacher having charge of that depart- 
ment, and she is so thoroughly pleased with it that she wishes me to make an effort to exchange, even thus late in the term, 


Robinson’s Shorter Course of Mathematics, 


Edited by D. W. FISH, M. A. 


In this course the Science of Arithmetic, both Oral (MenfaZ) and Written, is thoroughly and me treated in two 
comprehensive and well-graded books. The series is substantially dound in cloth, and the two Arithmetics are profusely illus- 
trated with appropriate and beautiful designs. We claim to offer in this series the cheapest, the best, and the handsomest 
Course in Mathematics now before the public. 


FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC. 168 pp. Price, soc. 
, rc published in Two 
COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 462 pages. Price, $2.00. Vols, Part land Part Il. Price, 8 cents each. 


*,*We will send — copies ef THE FIRST BOOK, and of THE COMPLETE ARITHMETIC, for examination, 
with a view to their introduction, on receipt of $1.00, for the two books; Part I. and Part II. for so cents each; THE ALGE- 
BRA for $1.50; and THE PROBLEMS for $1.00 each. Specimen pages and full descriptive circulars sent on application. 














ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS, 284 pp. Price, $1.00. 
ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS, 1o2 pages. Price, $1.25. 








The SHORTER COURSE were introduced into the Public Schools of Easton last year, and the Superintendent, Prof. 
Ww. W. Cottingham, speaks as follows of the result : ‘ 3 ; 
Robinson's A etics (Shorter Course), by D. W. Fish, were adopted one year ago, and since then have been used exclu- 
sively as text-books on the subject of arithmetic in the schools of Easton. The examiuation of the schools now in progress ex- 
as one of the prominent effects of the year’s scholastic work an unusual impetus in the study of arithmetic. The progress 
evinced by the pupils in this branch of study is decided, and in many respects in advance of that of former years. The results 
the use of this series are gratifying, and fully verity the wisdom of the Board in introducing it into our schools. ioe 
And here is what the Chairman of the Text-Book Committee of the Easton Board of Education, R. E. James, Esq., 
says on the same subject: Easton, June rst, 1876. 
After a thorough and careful examination and comparison of various series of Arithmetics, the Committee on Text-Books 
_ y ‘een "ee ong gamma of “Robinson's Shorter Course’’ into our Public Schools, One year’s trial has con- 
From President Edward J. Gray, of Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport, Pa., June 16, 1876. 
We have used Robinson's Shorter Course by Prof. Fish in this institution the past year. It has given entire satisfaction 
and we can most heartily recommend it. 
From J. W. Danenhower M. S., Superintendent of Schools, Minersville, Pa. 
In regard to the Shorter Course in Arithmetic | can speak from experience. We have found them to be works of rare 
excellence, and I feel that I can now cry, Eureka! They are eminently practical; our teachers are delighted with them ; 
more than that, the pupils are making rapid progress. They will soon be introduced into all our schools. 
We shall be pleased to receive Correspondence with reference to the Examination and In- 
troduction of Swinton’s Geographies andRobinson’s Shorter Course. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 


CALVIN L. KING, Gen’l Agt. for Penna. Educational Publishers, 
ASSISTANTS, 


WM. RIDDLE and CHAS. W. SCOTT. 138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 
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2“10 x 10” SERIES. . 


FOR SCHOOL-ROOM AND FAMILY CIRCLE. 
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The very cream of “old times, old books, old friends.” —Intelligen: 


Paper Edition, 35 Cents ; Cloth, Extra, 75 Conte. 


By Mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
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J. H. BUTLER & COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


SUMMER INSTRUCTION IN SCIENCE 


For 1877, 
FOR TEACHERS AND OTHER ADULTS. 


Courses of instruction will be given as follows : 

I. General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis, 
F. Mabery. Fee, $25. 

li. Phaenogamic Botany, by Asst. Prof. Geo. L. Goodale, 
Fee, $25 

It. » Botany, by Asst. 
Fee, $25: 

IV. Geology, by Prof. N. S. Shaler. Fee, $50. 

V. Zoology, by Messrs. Walter Faxon and W. K. Brooks, 
Fee, $25. 

Each course will be given in Cambridge, and will last six 
weeks, The fees are payable in advance, by mail or in person, 
to Allen Danforth, Bursar, Cambridge. 4-3 

A circular which gives full information about these courses 
may be obtained by applying to the Secretary of Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass., enclosing 6 stamped envelope, 


by Mr. C. 


Prof. W. G. Farlow, 


CHEAP 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 


549 “& 551 Broapway, NEW YORK, 


ANNOUNCE A 


REDUCTION 


IN TRE 


PRICES 


OF ALL THEIR 


Educational Publications. 





NEW LIST 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Teachers and School-Officers always wel- 
come at the Educational Department. 





WARREN’S 


PEERLESS LIQUID SLATING, 


FOR 


BLACKBOARDS. 


Can be used on Walls, Boards or Paper, and makes 

a Dead Black Surface superior to Slate. It will 

neither Glaze, Scale nor Rub Off, and can be ap- 
plied by the most inexperienced. 

One Quart will cover 50 square feet, 
Three Coats. 

Blackboard Rubbers, Chalk 

Globes, &c., at lowest rates, 
“Oo. C. WARREN 
Manufacturer and Dealer in Sch Supplies, and 
General Agent Sterling School Furniture Co, 
No. ___No. 47 N. Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 4.12 


C. SENER & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 
IN ALL KINDS OF ROUGH AND DRESSED 


giving 


Crayons, 


Maps, Charts, 


LUMBER. 


We employ no traveling agent to solicit orders. All orders 
or inquiry by mail will receive prompt attention, We are also 
prepared to furnish bids for dressed and rough lumber for build- 
ings, according to bills or specifications 


OFFICE AND YARD: 


N. E. COR. PRINCE & WALNUT STREETS. 


LANCASTER, PA. 


Branch Yard, Sener & Bro., Ephrata. 














A Course OF P ERMANENT EXcELLENCE. 


ROOKS’S NORMAL ARITHMETICS 


ALWATS LEADING, 








ANNOUNCEMENT! 


ROOKS’S NORMAL ARITHMETICS, ALGEBRA, AND GEOMETRY have been pre- 

ferred so long in the majority of schools of this and other States, that it may be stated confidently 

that Dr. Brooks’s system of teaching, his development of the science, his statement of definitions, principles 

and methods, and selection of logical exercises and practical problems, as expressed in his works, have 
proven to be founded on such true principles and positive philosophy as assure permanence to them. 

To the thousands of teachers who are using BROOKS’s NORMAL SERIES OF MATHEMATICS, therefore, we 
desire to say that this course in all transitory features will always be kept up with the times, and be made to 
express the preferences and judgments of the first educators and teachers of the day. As new enterprises 
develop new calculations and changes modify business computations, giving rise to new methods, applica- 
tions will appear in this course. Districts can introduce these works, and those having them can retain 
them with a certainty of having Arithmetics which shall have permanent excellence—Arithmetics which 
will be relied upon as always leading in such scientific and practical merits as constitute a superior educa- 


tional course. 
NOTICH! 


BROOKS’S NORMAL ARITHMETICS, andall of our school publications will be supplied the 
coming year, as usual to schools, at specially low rates for first introduction, with or without exchange for old 


books in use. Catalogues of terms, &c., supplied gratis. 


NORMAL COURSE OF ARITHMETICS. 


Brooks’s Primary. ............ ....0++ 25 | Brooks’s New Mental............... 38 
Brooks’s Elementary .......... ..... 50 | Brooks's New Written.............. 95 
BROOKS’S HIGHER ARITHMETIC, $1.38. 

Brooks’s Algebra.......... ..:.... $1.25 Brooks’s Geometry & Trig... $1.25 


BROOKS’S PHILOSOPHY OF ARITHMETIC. (In Press.) 


LETTERS AND LITERATURE. 


WESTLAKE’S HOW TO WRITE LETTERS, $1.00/WESTLAKE'S COMMON SCHOOL LITERATURE, .60 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks, 50 cts. 


ORTHOGRAPHY AND GRAMMAR. 
Raub’s Primary Speller, . . . . «25 |Fewsmith’s Elementary Grammar, . . .45 
Raub’s Normal Speller, . . . . . -38 | Fewsmith’s English Grammar, . . . .65 


geH.. School Boards, Teachers and Principals of Private Schools contemplating new studies or changes 
in text-books for the next school year, will find it to their interest to communicate with us. ADDRESS, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 
530 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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New Work by Frof. Brooks. 





BY EDW. BROOKS, A. M., 


Principal of State Normal School at Millersville, Pa., author of “ Normal Series of Arithmetics, Algebra, 
Geometry, etc., etc.” : 





Teachers and prominent educators everywhere will 
gladly welcome a New Work from this eminent Mathe- 


matical writer. 


Mercantile colleges and schools of higher grades are in continual need of a work em- 
bodying the application of Arithmetic to the higher uses of practical business. This new 
work of Prof. Brooks abounds in practical problems of actual business life, such as Whole- 
sale Business of all kinds, Custom House Business, Fire, Marine and Life Insurance, Civil 
and Mechanical Engineering, the various Sciences, Banking, Annuity and Trust Companies, 
and the hundred other Practical purposes occurring in the experience of practical account- 
ants. It is full of originality, is clear and satisfactory on all points, and invaluable in 
training and strengthening the mental powers as well as imparting a vast amount of new 
information obtainable from no other work on the subject. 

Retail price, $1.38. For examination or introduction, 92 cents. 


COMMON SCHOOL LITERATURE, 


By J. WILLIS WESTLAKE, A. M., 


Professor of English Literature, State Normal School, Millersville, Pa, author of “ How to Write Let 
ters,”’ etc., etc. 





We beg leave to call your attention to this new work entitled COMMON SCHOOL LIT- 
ERATURE, by Prof. Westlake. It meets a want long felt, containing, as it does, in small 
compass, the Essentials of Literature, and no more. It shows thegrowth of our literature ; 
gives sketches of eighty-four Representative Authors of England and America, from Chaucer 
to Longfellow, with choice extracts from their works ; and notices and classifies all other 
distinguished writers. The extracts number nearly 500, and are themselves worth the 
price of the book. Though suitable for common schools, it is not a juvenile book. It is equally 
adapted to high schools, seminaries, and normal schools. More culture can be derived from 
it, than from most books of three or four times the size. A copy may be obtained by sending 
60 cents to the undersigned, who will be happy to communicate further information, if desired. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 


B@e~ Special terms for introduction. 530 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES, Designed for the Instruction of American Youth 
in the Duties, Obligations, and Rights of Citizenship. By 
Israel Ward Andrews, D.D., President Marietta College. 
408 pages. , 


SCHOOL EDITION.—12mo, cloth. $1.50. Supplies for first introduction 
and sample copies by mail, post-paid, for examination with a view to 
introduction. $1.13. 

LIBRARY EDITION.—8vo. full sheep. $2.00. 


“THE NATION'S” Review of Andrews’s Manual of the Constitution. 


President Andrews states in his preface that this work grew out of the researches which 
he found himself compelled to make in order to prepare himself for the duties of the class 
room; but that ‘‘a conviction that a knowledge of our government can not be too widely 
diffused, and that large numbers would welcome a good work on this subject, has led to 
the attempt to make the volume a manual adapted for consultation and reference by the 
citizen at large. 


pointed out, and that is the instruction of foreigners as well as of native citizens in regard 


? 


There is a third function of this manual which also deserves to be 


to the nature and historic development of our institutions. In each aspect of its useful- 
ness, the work cannot fail to meet with approval, and as a text-book it is by all odds the 
best of its kind. We hope that every effort will be made to introduce it into eur schools and 
colleges. 

The constitution is too apt to be regarded (if not taught) as a definite and self-inter- 
preting instrument, and arguments as to what is and what is not constitutional are usually 
conducted as if the gravest questions could be settled by any one who had a good mem: 
ory of the text, or who had access to an index or concordance to our national charter. 
Ideas like these are effectually dispelled by Andrews’s Manual, which records in detail 
the organization and growth of each department of the government, and shows the Con- 
stitution to be something more than the skeleton framework of '87, plus a certian num- 
ber of amendments. ° ° - ~ - - . — The Nation. 


—_——— >> + 


WILSON, HINKLE & CQ,, 


PUBLISHERS ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
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MIDSUMMER gg ete eres, awn 
SCHOOL o SCIENCE, a EES Ot ta. 
ELOCUTION, eer 77. 


FOR PRACTICAL TEACHING. 


ELOCUTION, Prof. MARK BAILEY, of Yale College. 
ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY, Prof. M. U. HARRINGTON, ‘Michigan University 


MINERALOGY, Prof. GEO. G. GROFF, Lewisburg University 
INDUSTRIAL DRAWING, Prof. C. M. CARTER, of Mass. Normal Art School. 


GEOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY, Prof. V.C. VAUGHAN. of Ann Arbor 


Board and Tuition, SSO. 


GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 


For particulars, address, 


THE PAUOENTIAL LEAGUE. 





| Teachers! Recruit 

| your Health, Replen- se Wanted, aCoun- 
lish your Pocket- ina —— ; cil of the Pru- 
| books during vaca- = ie nq we / dential League in 
;tion by organizing f a. a every town in 
Councils of the Pru- = = be = Pennsylvania. 

| dential League. ’ = 








HON. S. B. DUTCHER 


Howe OrricH, 
PRESIDENT. 


819 BROADWAY N. Y. 


Address, a , — ao - 
CMM agorr0eew/, 
Manager for Pennsylvania, Pottsville, Pa. 


The Prudential League makes provision against stckKNess and accident. provides for DEPENDENT Ones In Case 
of death. or an ENDOWMENT for old age. Payments made monthly to the Treasurer of the Local Council. Councils 
are being formed rapidly all over the State. 


' REFERENCES. 


Hun. J. ?, Wick exsmam, Harrisburg; Geu. J. fF, HarTRanrt, Governor of Penna 


Organizers wanted in every county 


; Hon. C. L, PERSHING, POLLSville, Pa 
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WEBSTER’S 


Unabridged 


A necessity to 
every educated 
man. 

Lord Brougham. 

Every scholar 
knows its value. 

W. H. Prescott. | s 

A work of ex- |= 

traordinary merit 


and value. | 
Daniel Webster. 










Dictionary. 


Excels all oth- 
ers in defining sci- 


= | entific terms. 
| Pres. Hitchcock. 


A work of pro- 

‘found investiga- 

| tion. 

Chancellor Kent. 
Will last for 

ages. Dr. Dick. 


A NATIONAL STANDARD. 


The Highest Authority in Great Britain as well as in the United States. 


ae Warmly recommended by BANCROFT, PRESCOTT, MOTLEY, GEO. ?. MARSH, HALLECK, 
WHITTIER, WILLIS, SAXE, ELTHU BURRITT, DANIEL WEBSTER, RUFUS CHOATE, 
H. COLERIDGE, SMART, HORACE MANN, Presidents WOOLSEY, WAYLAND, 
HOPKINS, NOTT, WALKER, ANDERSON, [ more than FIFTY College Pres- 
* idents in all,) and the best American and European scholars, 
“The best practical English Dictionary extant.’”—London Quarterly Review, Oct., 1873. 


From the Chief Justice of the United States. 
Wasurneoron, D. C., Oct. 25, 1875.—The book has become 
indispensable to every student of the English language. 
A law library is not complete without it, and the Courts 
look to it as of the highest authority in all questions of 
definition.—Morrison R. Warre. 


20 TO 1. 

The sales of Webster's Dictionaries throughout the 
country in 1873 were 20 times as large as the sales of 
any other Dictionaries. We will send proof of this on 
application, and such sale still continues. 


FOUR PACES COLORED PLATES. 


THE COMPLETE SERIES OF WEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


Quarto Unabridged Dictionary.—3000 Illustrations, various bindings, over 114,000 Words 


in its vocabularies. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries, 


National Pictorial Dictionary,—svyo., Illustrated. $4.50 cloth; $5 sheep. 


Counting-House and Family Dictonary.—Crown 8 vo. Illustrated. Sheep... [ $2.50 
Academic Dictionary.—334 Illustrations, Sheep..........s.csceesccseeseseeseeeesecesees = 1.90 
High School Dictionary.—297 RN Se ha a ss ss satlaerbensune _ 1.10 
Common School Dictionary.—274 Ulustrations....0............:ccscceeeeseereeeneeeees > 85 
Primary Dictionary.—204 NRIOL, . «cc chiar 14icastendaeisiaelie¥ordsoadhnds c0cbéedsnans 8 55 
Pocket Dictionary.— Various I a ee ae aah lahavhicssoaketeseuebd & 75 to 1.00 


Army and Navy Dictionary.—Various binding 


State Superintendents of Public Instruction. 


&@ Nearly every State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in the Union has recommended Webster's 
Dictionary in the strongest terms. Among them are 
those of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, lowa, Wisconsin, Minneso- 
ta, North Carolina, Alabama, California, and others, also 
Canada—twenty-eight in all. . 

More than T IRT THOUSAND copies of 


Webster's Unabridged have been placed in as many 


.90 to 1.25 


Public Schools in the United States, by State enact- 
ments or School Officers. 


S@- More than ten millions of volumes of School 
Books are annually published in the United States, rec- 
ognizing Webster as their general standard of orthogra- 
phy, while not a single school book publishing house in 
the country, as far as we are aware, has ever publicly 
recognized any other Dictionary than Webster 
as its standard of orthography, with the single 
exception of the publishers of another Dictionary.— 
While in Etymology, Definitions, Lllustrations, &c., 
Webster stands unrivaled and alone. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass., and IVISON, 
BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New York. 
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The very cream of “old times, old books, old friends.” — Intelligencer. 
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Readings and Recitations. 


Paper Edition, post-paid, 35 Cents ; Cloth, Extra, 


75 Cents. 





J. H. BUTLER & COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


SUMMER INSTRUCTION IN SCIENCE 


For 1877, 
FOR TEACHERS AND OTHER ADULTS. 


Courses of instruction will be given as follows 

I. General Chemistry and Qualitative Aasigelt, by Mr. C. 
F. Mabery. Fee, $25. 

il. Phaenogamic | by Asst. Prof. Geo. L. Goodale, 
Fee, $2 

IT. Cryptogamic Botany, by Asst. Prof. W. G. Farlow, 
Fee, $25: 

IV, Geology, by Prof. N. S. Shaler, Fee, $50. 

V. Zoology, by Messrs. Walter Faxon and W. K. Brooks, 
Fee, $25. 

Each course will be given in Cambridge, and will last six 
weeks, ‘The fees are payable in Ne + mg by mail or in person, 
to Allen Danforth, Bursar, Cambridge. 43 

A circular which pire full information about these courses 
may be obtained b ying to the Secretary of Harvard 
University, Cambridge, ny enclosing a stamped envelope. 


IN PRESS 


A 
NEW UNIVERSITY GEOMETRY 
Eaton & meathers Mathematical 
Series. 


— > 


We have just published (May) an ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY; PLAIN, soLip and sPpHERICAL “ UWV/. 





VERSIT Y EDITION,” WITH NUMEROUS EXeErR- | 


CISES, ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF EACH 
BOOK, by W. F. Brapsury, Hopkins Master of Cam- 
bridge High School, author of an Elementary Alge- 
bra, Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry, &c. 


The work i is designed for Colleges, and for Acad- 


emies and High Schools of the higher grade. 
It will contain some original features of great 


— value, and wili, it is believed, have the | 


test and most approved presentation of the subject 
in any work published. 
It will be sent for examination on receipt of 75 


THOMPSON, BROWN & Co., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


(REMOVED FROM 29 CORNHILL.) 








For Clergymen, 


| March, 1875. 
| Term opens Monpay, APRIL 23D. 


WARREN’S 


PEERLESS LIQUID SLATING, 


BLACKBOARDS. 


Can be used on Walls, Boards or Paper, and makes 

a Dead Black Surface superior to Slate. It will 

neither Glaze, Scale nor Rub Off, and can be ap- 
plied by the most inexperienced. 

One Quart will cover 50 square feet, giving 
Three Coats. 

Blackboard Rubbers, Chalk Crayons, Maps, Charts, 

Globes, &c., at lowest rates, 
Cc. C. WARREN. 

Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies, 

General Agent Sterling School Furniture Co, 

No. 47 N. Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 4.12 


ScHOOLS— TEACHERS. 


-— 


SCHOOL OFFICERS and others interested in 
securing the services of teachers will find on our 


and 


REGISTER OF APPLICATIONS, 


names of experienced teachers qualified for positions 
in all GRADES of schools. No charge for assistance 
rendered persons applying to the Bureau for teachers, 

Good teachers wanting positions send for Applica- 
tion Form. Inclose stamp for circulars containing 
further information, references, etc. Prompt atten- 
tion given to inguiries relative to teachers. Address, 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
+3 HARRISBURG, PA. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 

Tilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second Ses Cin. 





NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and al! 
classes of advanced students. Attention to Conversation, Or- 
atory, Vocal Culture, Reading and Recitation. Chartered 
Grants ‘diplomas. Both sexes admitted, Sprinc 
Send for the catalogue. 
4°4 


J. W. SHosmaxer, A. M., Prest, 
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ECLECTIC (GEOGRAPHIES: 


COMPLETE SERIES IN THREE BOOKS. 





Eclectic Primary Geography, No. 1; 
Eclectic Intermediate ‘Geography, No. 2; 
Eclectic School ‘reographp, No. 3. 


PRICES.—I, Retail ; II, Introduction Price; for first introduction into schools where not already in 
use; I], Exchange Price; for first introduction into schools, in exchange for the corresponding old books 
of other series in use in the schools 

# II, III, 


ECLECTIC PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, - - - $0.80 $0.60 $0.40 
ECLECTIC INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, 1.50. 1.13 75 
ECLECTIC SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, - - = 1.80 1,35 .go 


Single Sample Copies for examination with a view to first introduction, sent post-paid by mail, at 
Introduction price (2d column.) 


Superior in the following tmportant particulars: 

1. Compattness. Only three books in theseries. The School Geography, No. 3, in- 
cludes a treatise on Physical Geography, sufficiently complete and extensive for Common 
and High Schools, obviating the necessity of a separate text-book on that subject in 
schools where the Eclectic Geographies are used. 

All superfluous matter and statements of facts foreign to the subject have been carefully 
omitted. 

II. Uniformity of Plan. There is a uniformity of plan in arrangement and presenta- 
tion of the subject which greatly facilitates the progress of the pupil. 

III. Gradation. The series and each book of the series, is graded easily, naturally, and 
in a manner to best adapt them to the use of schools. 

IV. Map-Drawing. The system of Map-Drawing taught is most simple and practical, 
and is embodied in the books and not in a separate treatise. 

V. The Map Questions are uniformly on the pages facing the Maps. 

VI. The Pictorial Illustrations were designed and engraved by the best artists, 
expressly for these books. ‘They are all new and instructive, and they vividly illustrate 
the text. 

VII. The Statistical Tables are compiled with the utmost care and accuracy, from 
the latest reliable sources. 

VIII. The Maps show distinctly the Physical features, as well as the Political boun- 
daries of the country, and are the most beautiful, the most clearly engraved, and the 
most accurate of any American Maps. ‘They are the result of long-extended, careful 
labor, subjected to critical revision, and are generally conceded to be she desz. 


WILSON, HINKLE & GO., Cincinnati and New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF THE ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
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Ys . ee 
a Address, ne ee 
a ZL, CLIOP20CL, 
IS Manager for Pennsylvania, Pottsville, Pa. 
ad The Prudential League makes provision against SICKNESS and accident, provides for DEPENDENT ones In case 
: of death, or an ENDOWMENT for old age. Payments made monthly to the Treasurer of the Local Council. Councils 
il, at are being formed rapidly all over the State. Organizers wanted in every county. 
REFERENCES. 
Hon. J. P. WickuRsHaM, Harrisburg; Gen. J. F, HARTEANF?, Governor of Penna.; Hon. C. L. PERSHING, Pottsville, Pa. 
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INDUSTRIAL DRAWING, Prof. C. M. CARTER, of Mass. Normai Art School. 
GEOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY, Prof. V. C. VAUGHAN of Ann Arbor. 
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GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 





For particulars, address, 
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A Course OF Pp ERMANENT EXxcELLENCE. 


OOKS’S NORMAL ARITHMETICS 


ALWATVTS LEADING, 











ANNOUNCEMENT! 


ROOKS’S NORMAL ARITHMETICS, ALGEBRA, AND GEOMETRY have been pre- 

ferred so long in the majority of schools of this and other States, that it may be stated confidently 

that Dr. Brooks’s system of teaching, his development of the science, his statement of definitions, principles 

and methods, and selection of logical exercises and practical problems, as expressed in his works, have 
proven to be founded on such true principles and positive philosophy as assure permanence to them. 

To the thousands of teachers who are using BROOKsS’s NORMAL SERIES OF MATHEMATICS, therefore, we 
desire to say that this course in all transitory features will always be kept up with the times, and be made to 
express the preferences and judgments of the first educators and teachers of the day. As new enterprises 
develop new calculations and changes modify business computations, giving rise to new methods, applica- 
tions will appear in this course. Districts can introduce these works, and those having them can retain 
them with a certainty of having Arithmetics which shall have permanent excellence—Arithmetics which 
will be relied upon as always leading in such scientific and practical merits as constitute a superior educa- 


tional course. 
NOTICE! 
BROOKS’S NORMAL ARITHMETICS, and all of our school publications will be supplied the 


coming year, as usual to schools, at specially low rates for first introduction, with or without exchange for old 
books in use. Catalogues of terms, &c., supplied gratis. 





NORMAL COURSE OF ARITHMETICS: 


Brooks’s Primary.............. ..:.+++ 25 | Brooks’s New Mental............... 38 
Brooks’s Elementary ................ 50 | Brooks’s New Written.............. 95 
BROOKS’S HIGHER ARITHMETIC, $1.38. 

Brooks’s Algebra.........,. ....... $1.25 Brooks’s Geometry & Trig... $1.25 


BROOKS’S PHILOSOPHY OF ARITHMETIC. (In Press.) 


LETTERS AND LITERATURE. 
WESTLAKE’S HOW TO WRITE LETTERS, $1.00! WESTLAKE’S COMMON SCHOOL LITERATURE, .60 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks, 50 cts. 


ORTHOGRAPHY AND GRAMMAR. 
Raub’s Primary Speller, . . . ~ ~-25 |Fewsmith’s Elementary Grammar, . . .45 
Raub’s Normal Speller, . . . . «~ -88 | Fewsmith’s English Grammar, . . . .65 


yeh. School Boards, Teachers and Principals of Private Schools contemplating new studies or changes 
in text-books for the next school year, will find it to their interest to communicate with us. ADDRESS, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 
530 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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New’ Work by Prof. Brooks. 





SA RITHMETIC 


SS cone 


BY EDW. BROOKS, A. M., 


Principal of State Normal School at Millersville, Pa., author of “ Normal Series of Arithmetics, Algebra, 
Geometry, etc., etc.” 





Teachers and prominent educators everywhere will 
gladly weleome a New Work from this eminent Mathe- 
matical writer. 





Mercantile colleges and schools of higher grades are in continual need of a work em- 
bodying the application of Arithmetic to the higher uses of practical business. This new 
work of Prof. Brooks abounds in practical problems-of actual business life, sueh as Whole- 
sale Business of all kinds, Custom House Business, Fire, Marine and Life Insurance, Civil 
and Mechanical Engineering, the various Sciences, Banking, Annuity and Trust Companies, 
and the hundred other Practical purposes occurring in the experience of practical account- 
ants. It is full of originality, is clear and satisfactory on all points, and invaluable in 
training and strengthening the mental powers as well as imparting a vast amount of new 
information obtainable from no other work or the subject. 

Retail price, $1.38. For examination or introduction, 92 cents. 


COMMON SCHOOL LITERATURE, 


By J. WILLIS WESTLAKE, A. M., 


Professor of English Literature, State Normal School, Millersville, Pa,, author of “ How to Write Let 
ters,” etc., etc. 








We beg leave to call your attention to this new work entitled COMMON SCHOOL LIT- 
ERATURE, by Prof. Westlake. It meets a want long felt, containing, as it does, in small 
compass, the Essentials of Literature, and no more. It shows the growth of our literature ; 
gives sketches of eighty-four Representative Authors of England and America, from Chaucer 
to Longfellow, with choice extracts from their works ; and notices and classifies all other 
distinguished writers. The extracts number nearly 500, and are themselves worth the 
price of the book. Though suitable for common schools, it is not a juvenile book. It is equally 
adapted to high schools, seminaries, and normal schools. More culture can be derived from 
it, than from most books of three or four times the size. A copy may be obtained by sending 
60 cents to the undersigned, who willbe happy to communicate further information, if desired. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 


8@~ Special terms for introduction, 530 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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in life will enable you to leave a’ patrimony for your family in any other way than by Life In- 
surance? Is it wise then to neglect so important a matter as Insuring your Life ? 





CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENCLAND 
Mortuat Lire Insurance Company. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


THE OLDBST MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A Strictly Mutual Company under the famous Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture 


Law, which compels the furnishing of insurance for every dollar paid. 


JANUARY 1, 1876. TOTAL RECEIPTS: 
aeons 1875. 
TOTAL ASSETS: PREMIUMS, ..... . .82,256,491.42 
$14.399.527.95. — s+ eres 864,410.52 
? ? | TOTAL,...... . $3,120,90494 





Surplus by Massachusetts standard, 4 per cent., Surplus by Pennsylvania and New York standard, 





$1,587,359.67. | $9,692,192.95. 


Present market value of Securities owned by the Company | Cash paid member ~ cies tie 1 Je uth aie Surplus returned, 
over their cost, Matured Endowments, etc., etc. 
: $1,983,964.73 
$294.106.62. @ 8: st ) . é CDe 
We wish to call your attention to the fact that people insured in the NEw ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE IN- 


SURANCE CoMPANY do not incur forfeiture of risk, for the laws under which that Company is chartered zo 
not allow a policy to run out so long as there is any value to its credit. Look at the results. 

Mr. P., of Philadelphia, was insured in the New England Mutual, under Policies Nos. 2387 and 
3397, for $5,000, January 12th, 1849, and May 2oth, 1851. He failed to pay his premiums in 1868, and 
died April, 1875. Both policies were found to be in full force, and would have been for years longer. 
Claim paid April, 1875. 

Mr. S., of Adams County, Pennsylvania, insured May, 1869, under Policy No, 39,103, for $2,000, failed 
to pay in 1872, and died April, 1875. Policy in full force and claim paid. 

Mr. D., of Philadelphia, insured under Policy No. 17,009, February 15th, 1865, for $5,000, failed to pay 
in 1873, and died June, 1875. Claim paid. 

Mr. L., of Meadville, Pennsylvania, insured November 20th, 1869, under Policy No, 42,318, for $5,000, 
failed to pay in 1874, and died June, 1875. Claim paid. 

Now here are four cases, covering $17,000 of insurance, occurring within two months among our mem- 
bers, and outside of our rules these policies would have been forfeited. 

When we mention that of the four families so left without their support, three were nearly destitute, we 
need say nothing further to make our point plain. 


Under its ‘‘ pure insurance ’’ tables the New England can issue policies at a cost of from 


insurance, and avoid ‘‘stock’’ rates, which, though apparently low, are really high. 
For Insurance or Agencies address 


MARSTON & WAKELIN, Gen. Agents, 





No. 133 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. 


The man who insures his own life takes a risk that no responsible Company could assume 
for many times the amount of the table-rate of premium, except by averaging losses among a 
large number of policy holders. The average length of human life is only thirty-three years ; 
of five hundred persons, only six live sixty-five years. Is there any certainty that your success 


30 to 60 per cent. below “ordinary life’’ rates. Look at this plan if you want cheap .« 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Je.’77. Watch Your Credi Je.’77. 


We credit money rece ived, placing against the subscriber’s 
names the date to which the y have paid for THe JouRNAL. 
“Je 77,"? means expire with June. 1877. When 
you send money the next number, or the next but one, should 
have the figures after your name changed, If this is not done, 
write immediately and tell us how much money you sent the 

pe when you mailed the letter, and all about it. Money orders 

gistered letters, and bank drafts, affrod a means of sending 
meant safely Mon y thus sent is at our risk. Money in 
ordinary letters 1s at the risk of the sender. 

Over 460 Pages.— J he current volume « 
cont: 1ins some 
of intere 
Is it ‘ 


f THe Journal 
four hundred and sixty-six royal octavo Page s 
st and value to all engaged in the we rk of e& ‘ 

‘ too des ear ” at Tue JouRNAL subscription rate 


Important Notice. 

To Secretaries.—The Secretanes of the New 

should report AT ONCE to their respective ¢ 
tendents the organization 


3oards 
ounty Superin 
of their Roards ; thatis, who has been 
elected Pre lent, who is Treasurer, and who is Secretary, 
with the Jost-office address of eat h of these officers The 
County Superintendent will report these items to the 1)epart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and the name of the Secretary will 

mn the subscription list of 7he 7 

to his or the 


urnal 
address f ensuing year, free st 
Renew Subseriptio -—We 
of our subscribers who wish 
ss forthe new volume, 
onvenient, that their n 
I i mailing list 
End of Twenty-fifth 
ssue exds our ‘Twenty-fifth V 


hope for an incre ed subscript 


shall regard it a favor if 
The Fourna/ continued to 
will order subscription 
j ames may not be remov 
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Vol 
lume, 
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yoth Teacher an or full valu 
Last No, aa Se hoot bash ear. 
completes the t lr} 
ith the July ? 
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JOURNAL shall be « tinued When 
promptly, the 
printed mailing list. here less risk of « r P 
Journat is continued from month to month without a yt 
in the sub i 
July N 
the new volume, may not be 
month, in ] 
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renew 
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URNAL to each offi 
“See the dex, 
wird eae pe rinning ¢ 
fetus nal and « 
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“Report to the Department, 


Board, who is continued in offi 
' report at once the mew organization of th 
to the County Superintendent, that it may be known at 
the Department of Public Instruction at Harrisburg Th 
School Journal can the continued promptly to 
tary; or, in case hange in this officer, 
tary pleas th ion to his successor? 
Expirations. ok at the printed label on y 
the date thereon when the su - cription expires 
subscriptions marked ‘‘ Je 77°’ with this No Forward 
the money for renewal as ( onvenis 
EP ‘ase renew subscription as 
Board anized, and send us or the blank f 
this number the names and post-off.ce address 
of your Board, so thz + the first issue of the ne lume 
with the July Number sent ymptly 
xy. We now prepay a ie postage 
Twenty-Sixth.-The Twenty-sixth voli The Sehool 
Fournal begins with our issue ox Neg vill not be mailed 
befor July 7th or 8th, in orde nat the new Sex may 
be represented as fully as possible upon our mailing list for the 
first number of the next volume, 
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Full Sets of The 
Journal.—The publishers 
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Sup plen ments as Premiums. 
$4.75. 


Music Page 
take it mainly t ‘ 
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Orders | 
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Postal Money 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL 


BLOCUTION AND OE ATORY. 


For Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Bi Men, and al 
classes of advanced students. Attention to Conversation, Or- 
atory, Vocal Culture, Reading « Recitation. Chartered 
March, 1875. Grants diplomas, Both sexe SPRING 
Term opens Monpay, Aprit 23D. Send for the catalogue, 
J. W. Suogmaxer, A. M., Prest, 4-4 


ness 


S acmitted, 





PUBLISHERS’ 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK. 


Will the SECRETARY Please use th 
Subscription Blank enclosed in this tssue for 
hts convenience in ordering subscription of his 
Board of Directors ? 
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Acknowledgments.—Sinc t list of acknow 
edgments we have received order r ription a lov 
Mr. Jas. C. Graham, names; B. F. Raesly, jas. W. 
jaker, 43; N. R, Thompson, 41; W. B. Bodenhorn, 40; H. 


Berg, 39; N. H. Schenck, 7; nuel Wolf, Ir ] 
Stephens, 35; F. D. Sullinger, W. A. Campbell, R. 
K. Buehrle, 24; A D. Glenn, 22: Wm. Noetling, 21: Wm. H 
Rinck, 21 ; A. J. Davis, 20; S, H. Kaerche - R, V.H 
ford,19; D.S. Keith, 19; Silas Wright, J.O. K 

18; A. F. Silveus,17; W.N. Aiken, ( Taylor, 
Also, from Mr. Jonas B. Erb, Henry N. H | 

S. H. Eby, John Fountain, T. B. Cumn . M. Corrigan, ( 

Ww, Lewis, J on M. Garm an, A. M. W W “— Na , Ww 
A. Vanvoorhis, H. Carver, R. F. Hof r, E. H. Ba , 


Geo. R. Dixon, D. G. Allen, ' , _ . 
F. Morey, Ida F, Dean, D. B. | E. P. Williams, S. P 
Childs, Isaac Moore, Silas Smith, H. A. Kenyon, Georg 

Green, W, F, (¢ per, J. M. Shoaf, J. R. Little, H. G. N 
Henry Frye, P. A. Witmer, G. & C. M 


S. Burrows, Joseph Jenkin, W. H. S y. |. A. Gregory, 
H.W se, J. M. Dight, Aaron She ( G. Miller, J. H.S 
man, L, De Courcy, Thos. Severn, |} >. { man, F, Dix 
Anna Guenther, W. C. T W k I Ww. Cc, ( 
r, J. Stiles, L. C. Smith, H. M. Scheffley, P. D. 1 
C, Butler, M. J. Wright, M. M, ¢ 7. ms ( 
Bair, John C, Cole, R. H. Dunk A. I n, E. N P 
L. J. Wolfe, H. H. Woodal, W. A. Kr “V r. 1 
Matthews, Wm. H rv. G. W. Sih rt. ¢ I 
min Franklin, A. H. Roffe & Co., J K. Gotw i \ 
Thomas, H. M, Da gton, J. P. St .M.B rH. C,. D 
vis, W. J. R =m - m. S K I I 4 
Wm. H.C I by, W M LO } 
E. Crosby, R. F. D rn, ( I i 
Ada A, Col . 2 | S. I H Raw 
4 Sweeley, |. M. ¢ ] I I 
n Robert ( WwW. W -.% t 

R b, E, ly oa \ 
Oscar M. R H. A. K W ve 
Baer, Harti K I Emr I i I 
Ml. Crawford, J. J. K t I M I 
J. W. Hughes, ¢ J 1S 
r Straw, I. F. W I H } RI | 
Johnston, R. M. McN I I 
M. Helman, J. D. Mill M, I \ ( 
Beanston, F. S. S . 2 \ ( ( I | 
Smith, C. F. H J. J. “S l I 
rick, M. B. SI » ee SS kw | \\ I 
Edwin Oliver, | Edwar I W. H 
Beat S. A. I r. H. M I \ H 


A me lly | M ( 
\I n W.P. England, Cl . M. Car oe 7. K 
Cornell, Isaac Moore, Geo. H. Ir I \. W - 
laggart, C. P. I \ ee Ip 


J. D. Meese, A. G. Anderson. R. M Cargo. A. M. Si i 
; ™ Kite - 


F, Landis, C. W. S , Ella Kaup, J. H. f er, W. N 
art, M. A, Aspin, John Dugga . I , i M, I W 
I’, Knerr, Dora Gorman, W I : Ww. J 
I. Lewis, H. M. Matthews, O. L. Ha H, Sy 
and others. : 

As the subscription of many School Boar xpil h 
issue—which is No. 32, of V I 25 
have School Boards that « ' 
at the reorganization of t} I 1 at th | I I 
names will thus be carr I t pr 
list, and 7) ¥ ‘rna t I ma t l rly, 
promptly, and without any r f t ffi 
address, rill the Secretary please ‘ ttentior ft 
Board to the advantage early renewa 

This District su ript ¥y Sct lirectors | 
very great benefit to t l ls of Pe l 
progressive Boards w hav taker surna 
years, write us that they expend am t of mor Ww 
yields so large a return of benefit to t r , a “ 
readily see how this may be the a 
quote Mr. L. T. H I sur f the | I 
Lancaster county, as follow “ Er od | f 
seven 7) dollars to pay for 7A Fournal, Il} 
pay for Zhe Yournad is always granted with the greatest j 
sure by our Board, all the membe fee that it is the 


for the money, and the best helper that w ave,” 





MUSIC FOR SCHOOLS, 


UNIFORM IN STYLE AND PRICE. 





““ Nowhere else so Much for the Money.” 


I I ning of Ig goes Carlyle 
20795 0O— 

The annual issues of the Music-Page Supplement have « 
tr t ward the mor ge } tr uct 
ging the S I hem ¢ 
songs that at he s l-roor They are ve 
np ther ady deman several num 


MUSIC-PAGE SUPPLEMENT--NO. 2, 


Columbia, the Gem of the 
The K and the Miller. |Bonnie Charlie. Ocean 
That Sweet Story of Old What I Love and Hate. 
Swinging 'Neath the Old |“I’ll Do My Duty.” 

Apple Tree Little Birdie in the Tree 
The Dearest Spot. Christmas Carol. 


Schoo! Songs and Hymns—(Words),—There's Mu 
; h jen: W fiche 


Fair as the Morning. 








the A | m the G for the N 
( ng S tly Fa g Snow Leaf Leaf the R 


I When the Gre Leaves Come Again: Wh 
t Mot [he Sabre Song ndSafe Withinthe VY 


MUSIC-PAGE SUPPLEMENT--NO. 3. 


Home, Sweet Home. Baby-Bye, Here's a Fly. 
Jelly Old St. Nicholas. The Fairy Boy 
Welcome to Morning. The Watch on the Rhine. 
Sweet Hour of Prayer Thoughts of Home 
Niczwa: Holy, Holy, Holy! Shepherd of the Valley 
Hark, Hark, My Soul! Angelic Songs are Swelling 
School Songs and Hymns—(Words There’s Musi 
' +} ‘. ] +} . W for ¢ ght < 











{ k he s } 

( 5 I S I y Le ie R E 
\ I Cor \ W H with 

Ag | Song: S Va I 

M \ he Mists ha I L\way; What I 
I I Br w | . ‘ m 
( N M l } National Hym: 
I N Apple Tree 


MUSIC-PAGE SUPPLEMENT--NO. 4, 


Chide Mildly the Erring, |Rain Upon the Roof. 

the Fallen. Perri Merri Dictum, 

ed Little Brother 

f the Soul. Kind Words can Never Die 
n the Rair Christmas All Year Long 








ngled Banner. How Can I! Leave Thee ? 

School Songs and Hymns Words | Do My 

j | H Fly H weet Home All 

‘ I Ang S Su Abide 

\\ y rM I The King and the 

N | Sw tH f Praver We me 

Mor t By-and-By; Fairy Boy ; Shepher f the 
Valley; W Rhine; Jolly Old St. N 


MUSIC-PAGE SUPPLEMENT--NO. 5. 
Freedom's Flag. Christmas Time is Come 
Saviour and Friend zain 
Far Av ay. 

Meek and Lowly 
Father William 
Upidee (Ex ed Away. 

All Together Again. Who is Hein Yonder Stall? 

Where, Oh Where are the Visions of Morning. 

Schoo! Songsand Hymns—(Words Kind Words Can 
Never ( riett \ r Long : ang] 


gain 
Ho, Ho, Vacation Days 
River, River, Little River 
When the Mists have Roll- 


I All Yea tar Spangled Ban 

W 1 Singing it I Rain on the 

I ( M e Err H Can I Leave Thee 
M g | I ng " Little I ther, Darling 
H € I Sou Speer Aw I Merri D n 
Nearer, My God, to Thee; and How Gentle God’s Commands 


Price of Supplement. 
One copy, 10 cents; Three copies, 25 cents ; Eight copies, 


60 ] , 81.20. These rates include post- 
a 8, ea ers and others ordering ipplies for 

r Institut will please name two pieces of 

isic Sup} nt desired, to avoid possible mistake in 





ess 


J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Fa. 








“10 xX 10” SERIES. 


NR ei o ————$_——_—_____—_ 


FOR SCHOOL-ROOM AND FAMILY CIRCLE. 


Butler's Literary Selections. 


The very cream of “old times, old books, old friends.’ —Int 


“ [haz ef ust purchased the initial volume of th "Dh: Ten- times- Ten Series,” and n 
lam = hted with it. Iltis the very best thing of th ind extant [am sure, for J 
larg ction of kindred works, and th vefore feel con ip tent to judge. Can't 

| Du obeer «“ hild's Dream of a Star’ in the next number? TItis suchas 
| fo suggest it,” —CHarues H. Davis, Chatian 


75 Cents. 


Readings and Recitations. Paper Edition, post-paid, 35 Cents ; Cloth, Extra 
‘{ No. 1 issued March 15th. No. 2 now in Press. 


J. H. BUTLER & COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, 


+ 


+ 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. | WARREN’S 
CAMBRIDGE, NSS | PEERLESS LIQuip SLATING, 


SUMMER INSTRUCTION IN SCIENCE POR 


For 1877. BLACKBOARDS. 


FOR TEACHERS AND OTHER.-ADULTS.| Can be used on Walls, Boards or Paver, 


Courses « pee, tee n will be given as meee a Dead Black Surface superior to 
I. General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis, by Mr. C. | neither Glaze, Scale nor Rub Off 
F, Mabery. Fee, $25. lied by the most inexperienced 
UL. Phaenogamic B otany, by Asst. Prof. Geo. L. Goodale, | PUe@ DY te m ene 
One Quart will cover 50 square feet, giving 
| Three Coats. 


‘TV, "G l by Prof. N. S. Shaler. Fee, $50 | Black! 1 Rubl Chall - ; 

Vv Zon - * Messrs. Walte 5 on and W. K. Brooks | yackboard WKubbers, Uhnalk Crayons, Maps, Charts, 
Fee, $25. Globes, &c., at lowest rates, 

Each course will be _Bive n in Cambridge, anc d will last six . > 

e ’ °°? UA? 

weeks, ‘The fee > payable in advance, by mail or in persun, i Cc. C. WARREN. 
to Allen Dan rth, Bi irsar, Cambric 4-3 Manufacturer and Dealer in Sch 

A cit ula r which gives full ‘inform: atio n about these courses a General Agent St rling School Furniture | 


eeny be obtained by apply ing to the Secreta ary of Harv: are 3 
University, Cambridge, Mass., enclosing a stamped envelo No. 47 N. Ninth Street, Philadelphia 


—— * 


Just Ready, May i th, i877 , 


THE NEW AMERICAN ARITHME TIC 
THE LATEST BEST, AND CHEAPEST. 


Fe 
it | - en Botany, by Asst. Prof. W. G. Farlow 


Mailing Price. Int» tory Exchang 
FM Price 


THE NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETIG--ParT |... - $909 $7 $18 
THE NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETIG-~-ParT Il, - 3 0OCtC«<«“TStC8 
THE NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETIG---PaRT Ill, - 50 37 98 


A LSo 


NEW AMERICAN PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC,--ParTs lI. & Ill, .70 00 A0 


We will mail sample copies to Boards of Education on receipt of the I: 


J. H. BUTLER & CoO. PHILADEI % P HIA. 


Or, A. FE. EYSTER, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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| SUCCESSORS TO 
WILSON, HINKLE & Co. 
PUBLISHERS OF THE | 


a 


AN ANTWERP. BRAGG & CO. 


| | 
| 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


A Complete Series, A Practical Series, 
A Progressive Series. A Popular Series. 
An Attractive and Durable Series. A CHEAP SERIES. 


STILL FURTHER REDUCTION IN PRICE, 
Y eos Standard School-Books of the Eclectic Sertes are more extensively used in 


public and private schools throughout the United States than any other similar 


publications. The wid spread popularity of these books, their long-continued use tn 
the best schools, and the unequivocal indorsement of them by expertenced teachers, 
are the best possible evidences of their intrinsic worth and adaptation to the wants 
of the school-room. 7 s have been greatly reduced. 


THE ECLECTIC SERIES INCLUDES 


McGUFFEY’S READERS, SPELLER AND HARVEY’S GRADED-SCHOOL READERS AND 
CHARTS, PRIMARY SPELLERS, 
RAY’S ARITHMETICS, WHITE’S GRADED-SCHOOL ARIT a 
RAY’S a ALGEBRAS, SCHUYLER’S COMPLETE ALGEBRA, j 
RAY’S HIGHER MATHEMATICS, SCHUYLER’S ELEMENTS OF enous rRY, ‘ 
HARVEY’S LANGUAGE LESSONS, SC HUYLER’S TRIGONOMETRY AND MENSURATION, 
HARVEY’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS, EVANS’S SCHOOL GEOMETRY, 
ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES, BARTHOLOMEW’S LATIN GRAMMAR, 
ECLECTIC PENMANSHIP, BARTHOI OMEW'S LATIN GRADUAL, 
VENABLE’S U. S. HISTORY, DUFFET’S FRENCH METHOD, 
THALHEIMER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, DUFFET’S FRENCH ae tee 
gy pn AND MEDIEVAL H EPBURN'S MANUAL OF RHETORIC 
AND MODERN HISTORIES, GOW’S MORALS AND MANNERS, 
BROWN’S PHYSIOL‘ ey P AYNE'S SCHOOL SUPERVISION, 
NORTON’S PHILOSOPHY, KIDD’S ELOCUTION, 
NORTON’S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS, KIDD’S RHETORICAL READER, 
SCHUYLER’S LOGIC, WHITE’S SCHOOL REGISTERS, 
ANDREWS’S MANUAL OF CONSTITUTION, Etc., Etc., Etc. 


For Price-List and Descriptive Catalogue address the Publishers, 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO.,, 


| 187 WALNUT ST., CINCINNATI. 21 BOND ST., NEW YORK. 
> t-<4 BS a] 
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A. S: BARNES.s& Co. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE 


(ew { ndependent Series of Sc hool foots 


HAVE JUST ISSUED 


fhe ennspluania Ff dition 
MONTEITH’S COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHY 


This Series of Geographies (Complete in Two Books) ts now the 
CHEAPEST aud the BEST. 





- 
A 


fo 


a. 





+> -¢ 
WATSON’S INDEPENDENT READERS, : upproved by our be educators, 
are daily growing more and more in favor with te: haat and school officers. They 


are well graded and especially viecaltai to Common Schools. 


PECK’S ARITHMETICS are Brief, and Complete in Thre« Numbers. No 


Repetition. Systematic. Very low in price. 








CLARK’S GRAMMARS.—The new editions of Clark’s Grammars are attract- 
ing a great deal of attention, as their largely increased introductions indicate. 


LANCASTER’S NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND STEELE’S 
ZOOLOGY have just been issued. 





BARNES’S BRIEF HISTORY « AND STEELE’ § “14 WEEKS COURSE” in each 


Science, are still the most podular works on these subjects ever published. 








SEND FOR OUR NEW INTRODUCTION PRICE LIST. 


CATALOGUES AND SPECIMEN COPIES OF « TEACHERS’ MONTHLY” SENT FREE 
ON APPLICATION. 


Correspondence solicited. ADDRESS, 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 
111 & 113 WILLIAM-ST., NEW YORK, OR, 822 CHESTNUT-ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Or, A. P. FLINT, Gen’l Agent, 822 Chestnut, St., Phil’a. 
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A Course or Permanent Excelence. 


NROOKS’S NORMAL ARITHMETICS 


ALWAYS LEADING, 











ANNOUNCEMENT! 


ROOKS’S NORMAL ARITHMETICS, ALGEBRA, AND GEOMETRY have been pre 

ferred so long in the majority of schools of this and other States, that it may be stated confidently 

that Dr. Brooks’s system of teaching, his development of the science, his statement of definitions, principles 

and methods, and selection of logical exercises and practical problems, as expressed in his works, have 
proven to be founded on such true principles and positive philosophy as assure permanence to them. 

To the thousands of teachers who are using BROOKs’s NORMAL SERIES OF MATHEMATICS, therefore, we 

desire to say that this course in all transitory features will always be kept up with the times, and be made t 


express the preferences and judgments of the first educators and teachers of the day. As new enterprises 
develop new calculations and changes modify business computations, giving rise to new methods, applic 
tions will appear in this course. Districts can introduce these works, and those having them can retain 
them with a certainty of having Arithmetics which shall have permanent excellence—Arithmetics wh 


will be relied upon as always leading in such scientific and 


practical merits as constitute a superior educa- 
tional course. 


ae GP ae 
BROOKS’S NORMAL ARITHMETICS, all of our school publications will be supplied th: 


coming year, as usual to schools, at specially low rates for first introduction, with or without exchange for ol 
books in use. Catalogues of terms, &c., supplied gratis. 


NORMAL COURSE OF ARITHMETICS. 


OR: PERRI ce 000-00ce00 cceesees 25 | Brooks’s New Mental............... 38 
Brooks’s Elementary ................ 50 | Brooks’s New Written............. - 95 
BROOKS'’S HIGHER ARITHMETIC, $1.38. 

Brooks’s Algebra........... .....:- $1.25 Brooks’s Geometry & Trig... $1.25 


BROOKS’S PHILOSOPHY OF ARITHMETIC. (In Press.) 


LETTERS AND LITERATURE. 
WESTLAKE’S HOW TO WRITE LETTERS, $1.00|WESTLAKE'S COMMON SCHOOL LITERATURE, .60 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks, 50 cts. 


ORTHOGRAPHY AND GRAMMAR. 


Raub’s Primary Speller, . . . . .25 |Fewsmith’s Elementary Grammar, . . .45 
Raub’s Normal Speller, . . . . « -88 | Fewsmith’s English Grammar, . . . .65 


Ye. School Boards, Teachers and Principals of Private Schools contemplating new studies or changes 


in text-books for the next school year, will find it to their interest to communicate with us. ADDRESS, 


SOWER, ‘POTTS & CO., Publishers, 
530 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Wew Work by Frof. Brooks. 
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BY EDW. BROOKS, A. M., 


Principal of State Normal School at Millersville, Pa., author of “ Normal Series of Arithmetics, Algebra, 
Geometry, etc., etc.” 





Teachers and prominent educators everywhere will 
gladly weleome a New Work from this eminent Mathe- 
matical writer. 


} 


Mercantile colleges and schools of higher grades are in continual need of a work em- 
bodying the application of Arithmetic to the higher uses of practical business. This new 
work of Prof. Brooks abounds in practical problems of actual business life, such as Whole- 
sale Business of all kinds, Custom House Business, Fire, Marine ond Life Insurance, Civil 
and Mechanical Engineering, the various Sciences, Banking, Annuity and Trust Companies, 
and the hundred other Practical purposes occurring in the experience of practical aecount- 
ants. It is full of originality, is clear and satisfaetory on all points, and invaluable in 
training and strengthening the mental powers as well as imparting a vast amount of new 
information obtainable from no other work or the subject. 

Retail price, $1.88. For examination or introduction, 92 cents. 


COMMON SCHOOL LITERATURE, 


By J. WILLIS WESTLAKE, A. M., 


Professor of English Literature, State Normal School, Millersville, Pa,, author of “ How to Write Let 
ters,” etc., etc. 





We beg leave to call your attention to this new work entitled COMMON SCHOOL LIT- 
EP ATURE, by Prof. Westlake. It meets a want long felt, containing, as it does, in small 
compass, the Essentials of Literature, and no more. It shows the growth of our literature ; 
gives sketches of eighty-four Representative Authors of England and America, from Chaucer 
to Longfellow, with choice extracts from their works ; and notices and classifies all other 
distinguished writers. The extracts number nearly 500, and are themselves worth the 
price of the book. Though suitable for common schools, it is not a juvenile book. It is equally 
adapted to high schools, seminaries, and normal schools. More culture ean be derived from 
it, than from most bocks of three or four times the size. A copy may be obtained by sending 
60 cents to the undersigned, who will be happy to communicate further information, if desired. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 


BQ” Special terms for introduction. 530 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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The man who insures his own life takes a risk that no responsible Company could assume 
for many times the amount of the table-rate of premium, except by averaging losses among a 
large number of policy holders. The average Jength of human life is only thirty-three years ; 
of five hundred persons, only six live sixty-five years, Is there any certainty that your success 
in life will enable you to leave a patrimony for your family in any other way than by Life In- 
surance? Is it wise then to neglect so important a matter as Insuring your Life ? 





CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENCLAND 
Mortuat Lire [Nsurance Company. 


BOSTOW, MASS. 


THE OLDEST MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A Strictly Mutual Company under the famous Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture 
Law, which compels the furnishing of insurance for every dollar paid. 





JANUARY 1, 1876. TOTAL RECEIPTS: 
SEs 1875. 
TOTAL ASSETS: PREMIUMS, ...... .%$2256,491.42 


boy ky re 864,410.52 





$14,399,527.95. 








| 
TOTAL,...... .8%3,120,90494 





{ " S ; x ae 
Surplus by Massachusetts standard, 4 per cent., Surplus by Pennsylvania and New York standard, 





$1,587,359.67. g9.499,199.95. 





“resent market value of Securities owned by the Company Cash paid members 1875 in Death Claims, Surplus returned 


over their cost, Matured Endowments, etc., etc. 





$1,983,964.73. 


We wish to call your attention to the fact that people insured in the New ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE CoMPANY do not incur forfeiture of risk, for the laws under which that Company is chartered do 
not allow a policy to run out so long as there is any value to its credit. Look at the results. 

Mr. P., of Philadelphia, was insured in the New England Mutual, under Policies Nos. 2387 and 
3397, for $5,000, January 12th, 1849, and May 2oth, 1851. He failed to pay his premiums in 1868, and 
died April, 1875. Both policies were found to be in full force; and would have been for years longer. 
Claim paid April, 1875. 

Mr. S., of Adams County, Pennsylvania, insured May, 1869, under Policy No. 39,103, for $2,000, failed 
to pay in 1872, and died April, 1875. Policy in full force and claim paid. 

Mr. D., of Philadelphia, insured under Policy No. 17,009, February 15th, 1865, for $5,000, failed to pay 
in 1873, and died June, 1875. Claim paid. 

Mr. L., of Meadville, Pennsylvania, insured November 2oth, 1869, under Policy No, 42,318, for $5,000, 
failed to pay in 1874, and died June, 1875. Claim paid. 

Now here are four cases, covering $17,000 of insurance, occurring within two months among our mem- 
bers, and outside of our rules these policies would have been forfeited. 

When we mention that of the four families so left without their support, ‘Aree were nearly destitute, we 
need say nothing further to make our point plain. 


$294.106.62. 


%? 


Under its ‘‘ pure insurance ’’ tables the New England can issue policies at a cost of from 


80 to 50 per cent. below ‘‘ ordinary life’’ rates. Look at this plan if you want cheap 
insurance, and avoid “‘stock’’ rates, which, though apparently low, are really high. 


For Insurance or Agencies address 


MARSTON & WAKELIN, Gen. Agents, 





No. 133 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL LEAGUE. 








Teachers! Recruit i, ie: ; 
| your Health, Replen- eS \ oS bar ge ogg | 
lish your Pocket- * as 5: cil of the ru-| 
|books during vaca- = r & j ~  |dentialLeaguein 
jtion by organizing = : . ——— every town in 
Councils of the Pru- : 2 RS == : 
dential League. ; Sie Pennsylvania. 








20 8 0 


v4 . WS | A S 
819 BROADWAY N. Y. 


Manager for Pennsylvania, Pottsville, Pa. 





The Prudential League makes provision against sickNgss and accident, provides for DEPENDENT ones in case 
of death, Or an ENDOWMENT for old age. Payments made monthly to the Treasurer of the Local Council. Councils 
are being formed rapidly all over the State. Organizers wanted in every county. 


REFERENCES. 
Hon. J. P, WICKERSHAM, Harrisburg; Gen. J. F, HARTRANFT. Governor of Penna.; Hon. C, L. PERSHING, Pottsville, Pa 


West Chester 
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MID-SUMMEB ern 4 WING 
5 UDI RIAL URAWING, 
SCHOOL or SCIENCE, sg 


ELOCUTION, 


SSS Se ae ee 


FOR PRACTICAL TEACHING. 


ELOCUTION, Prof. MARK BAILEY, of Yale College. 
ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY, Prof. M. U. HARRINGTON, Michigan University. 


MINERALOGY, Prof. GEO. G. GROFF, Lewisburg University 
INDUSTRIAL DRAWING, Prof. C. M. CARTER, of Mass. Norma! Art Schoo! 
GEOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY, Prof. V. ©. VAUGHAN, of Ann Arbor 





Board and Tuition, $30. 


GEO. L, MARIS, Principal. 
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D. APPLETON & COMPANY: 


PUBLIZCHERS, 


549 & 551 BROADWAY,N. Y. 


ANNOUNCE 








ae <—~tay 
as “REBUCTION t ie | Paioes: E 





L\LI THEIR 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 











New List Sent Free on Application. 


We ave publishing improved Texts upon every subject of a School 
or College curriculum. Several important and interesting New 
Works are to be tssued soon. Teachers, Committees and School 
Officers ave invited to correspond with us before adopting tlext- 
books for their schools. The most lhoberal terms offered for first 
supplies or on permanent contracts. 


[). cso & Co. 


549 & 551 BROADWAY NEW :‘YORK. 














